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Johnson’s wonderful new invention, the Re- 
lease Charger, gives outboard motorists easy 
starting... positive starting ...at all times... 
under any condition...even when the motor 
is stone cold ;..or flooded with gas! 


The Release Charger releases compression 
from one cylinder. It supercharges the other 
and doubles the spark intensity. With this 
combination nothing can prevent the motor's 
starting! 


With released compression in one cylinder 
the flywheel accelerates so easily one scarcely 
feels the effort of pulling the motor over com- 
pression in the active cylinder. Women and 
children can start a SEA-HorseE with the 
utmost ease. 


The Johnson Underwater Exhaust wholly 
eliminates exhaust noise and gases. It makes 
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conversation in front of a speed- 
ing outboard motor now 
possible. It restores peace to our waterways. 


Johnson’s determination to develop the max- 
imum speed in outboard motors, without 
sacrificing their justly earned reputation for 
dependability and stamina, has resulted in 
other radical changes. These are embodied 
in the SEa-Horse 32, Johnson’s brilliant, new 
4-cylinder motor and the twin cylinder SEa- 
Horse 16—which are the world’s first gen- 
uine high speed motors. 


The Sea-Horses offer you not only the big- 
gest value in outboard motors today from the 
standpoint of power, speed and dependability 


‘—but a vastly more enjoyable type of out- 


board motoring itself. They obsolete all pre- 
vious outboards. 


Write for Catalog. Sold on Free Trial and Easy Payment Plan 
Johnson Motor Company, 1579 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


IN CANADA : Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough. Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar's, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Johnson 


Outboard .-~=Motors 











Outstanding Develop- 

ments in the Johnson 

SEA-HORSE 32 and 
SEA-HORSE 16 


Release Charger .. Underwater Exhaust.. 
Rotary Valve . . Detachable Aluminum 
Cylinder Heads . . Circular Disc Crank 
Arms. . Roller Crank Pin Bearings . . 
Straight Connecting Rods . . Steering 
Handle Control. 


There are 6 SeEa-Horse models—the 
"32", the "16", the "14", the “10”, the 
"3", and the “Single”. Priced from $115 
to $335, F. O. B. Waukegan. 
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The Reel Worthy of Its Name NEW and LARGER 
Yy)FLUEGER Tackle was awarded the medal of honor at Pflueger euPpere,. Reel 
the Sesqui-centennial Exposition. To commemorate this AUTOMATIC 
ent, this new Pflueger Reel is named The Medalist. It is In addition to the No. 775 Pflueger Superex, we 
every way worthy of this honor. : ; 
SSE The Modeling groteete and advances the reputation gained by three now offer a new and larger size, No. 778, espe- 
i erations of Pfluegers. Beautiful in design, strong and capable under cially recommended for Salmon, Steelhead and 


ery condition of service, this reel has the inbuilt quality (phosphor 
onze, Diamolite, Nickel Silver, etc.) that gives outstanding perform- 
ce. Weighs less than any other known reel of same line capacity. No 
arp edges to damage enamel lines. The ‘‘Press the Lever, Take Apart” 
d other novel features (Patented or patents pending) commend this 
1 to the fisherman who wants the latest and best. The range of sizes 
ers all the requirements of the Trout or Salmon fisherman. 
, With Line Guard 
. 1492 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, 1%%" pillar, 27s” plate $ 7.50 
. 1494 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !°%" pillar,3'4" plate 8.00 
. 1496 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !3%" pillar,4” plate 12.50 


0. 1496 carries 180 yards composed of 150 yards of 9-thread Cutty- 
nk Line, spliced to 30 yards HCH Double Tapered Line for Salmon 


ps ee Without Line Guard 
. 1392 Satin Nickalum, Guametal Finish, 1°" pillar, 274” plate $5.00 
1394 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !*%" pillar, 314" plate 5.50" 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. FS-8, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
st and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GE 


Rainbow Trout, Muskallunge, etc. It has a 
capacity equal to that of the No. 1496 


Pflueger Medalist Reel, viz.: 180 yards. ” 
3 ¢ 


¢ 
é ° 
Mail 
* th 
No. 775 3(’ pillars, 314” plate, weight o e 
7 $6. 


a 
83 oz. P: 6.00 o Coupon 
Both above numbers have our ¢ 


improved brake release. “ THE 
Zo ENTERPRISE 
¢ MFG. CO. 


o Dept. FS-3, Akron, O. 


s Gentlemen: 


Please send me, free of cost, 
your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 


No. 778 114’ pillars, 314” plate, weight 1114 oz. 
Price $10.00 


SEND FOR FREE 
Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 148 


The veteran as well as the young ¢ 


FISHING TACKLE, fisherman will find much of value 
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The new Super &¢t&© 
Lightweight, folded 


Actual Size? 


AY a ruler on this photo... multiply 
by three .. . then you really grasp 
the extraordinary compactness of 

this “little giant” of outboard motors. 


Folded, it measures just 22 inches by 11 
inches by 11 inches. There is scarcely a place 
too small to stow it in — luggage trunk or 
running board, under a seat or in a locker. 


It weighs just 38 pounds. Balances like a 
traveling bag in the hand. It develops full, 
liberal 3 horsepower. Power a-plenty for fam- 
. ily boats, fishing boats, canoes and tenders. 


It is sturdy, dependable, practical in every 
part. Elto battery ignition guarantees its easy 
starting and all-weather reliability. It is sim- 
ple to operate and amazingly quiet. 


The full story should be read by every sports- 
man, fisherman, yachtsman who wants sound, 
dependable power without intrusion of 
weight, bulk or needless complications. 
Send for it, and for literature on other 
Super Elto models — the 4-cylinder 
Quads, swiftest, mightiest of out- 
= _ 4\ boards—and two new Speedsters, 
= |@  °& || :+Ooutstanding middleweight mo- 
It Folds! . — tors for service and racing. 


In operation, the sturdy hinge 
locks the housing so solidly that 
no shock can wrench or strain it. 
But a few turns on a single nut 
releases the propeller housing— 
lets it snap back under the 
muffler — as quick and simple 
as shutting a pocket knife. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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e Lure of the Green Forest 


A Hunt in the Big Timber of the West Coast Country 


VERY autumn I go for a 
E hunt or two in the green 

timber of the west coast 
country. It is the green forest, 
the land of big sticks, the kind of 
hunting-ground found only west 
of the Cascades. The great dark 
green conifers are unchanging, the 
same at all seasons: hemlock, 


Douglas fir and white fir and cedar; the verdant moss 
that clings to trunk and limbs and fallen logs is ever 
the same, though the flowing. bearded usnea of grey 
often adds more venerable touch. 


Green the stiff-leafed salal that 
grows in knee-high thickets 
about the patriachs’ feet; 
green the ferns and 
bracken—green all. Even 
the mossy _ rock 
outcroppings that 
thrust up here and 

there are smoth- 

ered in soundless 
carpets of moss 

and lichens. There 

is little other color 

here. The crab- 

apple swamps and 

an occasional 
broad-leafed maple 

for a time in Oc- 

tober light up the 
darkness with a 

glare of yellow, 

but the alders 

along the streams 

meet the rains and 
infrequent snows 

of winter with the 
verdurous tints of 
summer. The 

whole forest is a 

green fairy land, 

forest primeval, of 

a surety, or a 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


.'O we wander through the shadowy green 

aisles . . . and we jump four or five 

deer and at last get the shot that stretches 

the gray-brown quarry on the green-mossed 

forest floor.” The Lure of the Green Forest 
is Hamilton M. Laing at his best. 


The 
two-pointer. 
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dingy, gloomy place of mystery, 
fit for hobgoblins, just accord- 
ing to your point of view. But 
in any event it is home of the 
black-tailed deer. 

Stalking the blacktail is my ex- 
cuse for invading these gloomy 
jungles. I say gloomy as that is 
my interpretation of the green 


forest, w hone the sun seldom reaches the earth and there 
is a misplaced-tropics feeling abroad. 
devil’s club adds a little of this touch to the scene. At 


Perhaps the spiny 


any rate on entering these 

green cathedral aisles to steal 

about in quest of the elusive 

buck I always feel like whis- 
pering—if I have a 
comrade, which is 
seldom, as I like 
best to hunt soli- 
tary—and I want 
to steal about on 
tiptoe, and when 
old Corvus the 
raven enters the 
scene unawares to 
me and lets go one 
of his frightful 
echoing croaks, I 
usually start as 
though I had been 
shot at. 

I did not love 
the green forest at 
first. I was a little 
afraid of it and 
was wont to com- 
pare it to the be- 
loved hardwood 
bush of the east. 
A human being, a 
blacktail buck, 
seemed so inconse- 
quential at the feet 
of these giants! 
The slashing, that 
tiny thread of a 
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road—I lacked the faith to be sure that when I returned 
they would be where I left them. Often they were not. 

These are the woods in which the hunter needs a 
friend. He carries him in his pocket: a little fellow, that 
friend, but a giant of consolation when ominous “night is 
drorin’ in” and no sun abroad and camp off there heaven 
knows where. The man who hunts in these -woods 
without a compass is just plain fool. Probably the best 
woodsmen in America to-day are to found in the west 
coast country. Every hunting season game wardens, 
police and woods- 
men are called on to 
find some lost hun- 
ter who has strayed 
off the trail without 
friend compass. 

Which reminds 
me. All hands were 
out on the trail of a 
lost youth who had 
been among the 
missing for a couple 
of days. The game 
warden, a good 
woodsman, found 
him—hungry, weary 
and wet. 

“Did you have a 


compass?” — first 
query of warden. 
“Nia”? 


“Got your hunt- 
ing license on you?” 

The rescued one 
admitted that he had 
neglected this for- 
mality too. 

“Then it delights 
me to inform you 
that you’re 
pinched !” 

Last year I hunt- 
ed in the southern 
interior of British 
Columbia—that de- 
lightful open coun- 
try of the yellow pines on bunch-grass 
hills, and I was on the stamping ground 
of the now-famous Podunk Davis. 

“No danger of your getting lost up 
here!” declared Podunk when he found 
that for a few years I had been hunting 
blacktail in the coast country, and he ad- 
mitted that the only time in his life he had 
been really lost was on Vancouver Island, 
and it took him three days to find himself. 

Podunk, had he known it, in my par- 
ticular case was taking a huge heap for ° 
granted. The man who is always “at 
home” in the green forest primeval truly 
must be a wonder. Probably he has not yet been born. 
I have seen even Cougar Smith, super woodsman, twisted 
for a bit, and he did not quarrel with his compass either. 
To hold to a given course when there is no sun is often 
quite impossible. The circuits necessary to avoid huge 
logs and windfalls or hollows grown with devil’s club 
or salmon berry tangles, the rocky hillocks that must be 
negotiated, all tend to befuddle the hunter. As for 
myself, often I am technically “lost” half an hour after 
leaving trail or slashing. In which event I try to hunt 
away from camp and then at quitting time turn about and 
trust in providence—and the magnetic needle. 


That tiny thread 
of a trail— it takes 
faith to be sure 

it will stay where 
you leave it. 
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But if there is time when the hunter needs his little 
friend more than another, it is when with buck on back 
he must find camp before the darkness shuts down. 
For all packing here is on man-back. Staggering along 
under one hundréd awkward pounds, sometimes with 
half as much more than this, and at the limit of en- 
durance, where every yard counts—is there any situation 
of the big-game hunter that so much necessitates finding 
the shortest distance between two points, or makes more 
exacting demands upon strength and woodscraft? Such 

a first experience to the novitiate is likely 
to be well remembered. 





















HE gloom and mystery of these great 

woods weigh upon the soul and lend an 
air of unreality to the hunting that is usually 
wanting elsewhere. It is the silence that 
awes. Even in summer there is little bird 
song here and in autumn a sepulchral quiet 
prevails that seems accentuated rather than 
diminished by the few bird voices abroad. 
If one has any imagination at all he must 
let it ramble a bit. The big tawny cougar 
cat, the black bear—maybe he will meet 
them. Yet how sel- 
dom he does. For 
one bear he will 
probably see scores 
of deer, and as for 
the big deer-slaying 
cat he may hunt half 
a lifetime of deer 
seasons and not meet 
him. Sign, yes—he 
will see plenty of 
both, but meeting 
the makers is differ- 
ent. Bringing the 
slinking ‘“‘lion” to 
bag in these jungles 
is work for the ex- 
perts with trained 
dogs. To meet the 
cat otherwise is an 
accident. Now and 
again big Puss 
stumbles upon a 
hunter and _ finds 
himself shot, but this 
is rare. But that is 
not going to stop us 
hoping. Old Felix 
concolor is some- 
where in those green 
jungles. One of m) 
own private hunting 
ambitions is to meet 
him—and skin him 
when he has not 
been bayed up a tree 
by a bunch of dogs. Maybe—yes, maybe. 

If there is one thing more than another here to lend 
the eerie touch to these wilderness solitudes, it is the 
voice of the raven. That dismal croak ringing through 
a mile of distance, or at close quarters setting the still 
woods echoing, is a voice from the realm of the unreal. 
When the black wretch flaps with harsh wing-beat 
through the upper branches, then perches and croaks 
down at you, his vibrant, terrible call almost sends a 
shiver down the spine. You feel exposed before all the 
witnesses at the tribunal of the woods. 
(Continued on page 187) 


When a hunter needs 
a friend—and the 

shortest cut between 
two given points. 
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Bruin Meets 


the Longbow | 


The Skeptic Becomes Converted to a Mediéval Weapon 


since two men, who later be- 

came friends of mine, made 
a trip to Yellowstone Park to hunt 
grizzlies with their bows and ar- 
rows. At that time my knowledge 
of archery and archery equipment 
was absolutely nil. So when I read, 
with much interest, the details of 
their proposed venture I flatly said 
that it couldn’t be done—but they did it. That made me 
an honorary -member of the Ananias Club. A while 
later they went to Alaska for moose, sheep and the big 
Kodiak brown bear; and to Africa for lions, leopards and 
other dangerous game. Ali this, mind you, with bows 
and arrows. Each time I said that it couldn’t be done, 
and just as many times they did it—which automatically 
made me a past Umpty-Zump of the above mentioned club. 

Those two men were Art Young and the late Dr. 
Saxton Pope, pioneers in the revival of archery. 

Soon after his return from Africa I met Art and had 
a lengthy conversation with him. Yes, the topic was 
archery, and by the time we separated the bug had bitten 
me and from that day I have been a devoted enthusiast. 

It was a very short time thereafter that I became the 
happy possessor of a complete equipment, and began 
spending my week-ends trying to hit a four-foot target 
at distances of forty, fifty and sixty yards. Of course, 
it was some time before I could do this—consistently— 
but after a great amount of practice and a greater amount 
of patience, my efforts were crowned with a reasonable 
degree of success. 

Having become a fair shot at the 

target, quite naturally, I aspired to 
bigger and greater things. My air. 
thoughts now turned to the use of the 
bow as my weapon in the quest of 
big game. With this desire para- 
mount, I set to work making heavy 
hunting tackle. The ultimate result was 
an eighty-pound yew bow and three dozen 
hunting arrows with broadheads of tem- 
pered tool-steel. Having satisfied myself as 
to the penetration and distance qualities— 
ballistics, if you please—of this equipment, 
I made an announcement to some of my 
uninitiated friends that I intended to kill a 
bear with my bow and arrows. Each one 
would give a sympathetic stare, then, as if 
to call me a “Poor. Fish,” would shake his 
head and tell me it couldn’t be done—but 
I did it, and this is how it happened: 

For the past six years I have been hunt- 
ing deer and bear with my old friend, Ray 


I T has only been a few years 


terest and real thrills. 
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By GEORGE WILLIAM HAYES 


T is with great pleasure that we welcome 
Mr. George. William Hayes back to the 
Forest AND STREAM campfire after a long 
absence. Mr. Hayes tells us of bagging a 
California black bear with the longbow and 
broadhead arrow—a tale replete with in- 


Sniffing the morning 


Hoover, of Winthrop, California, 
who always has one of the dest 
packs of bear dogs in the state. 
Our hunting country is a very 
rough, rugged, brushy territory 
which lies just south of one of Na- 
ture’s most imposing and majestic 
skyscrapers—Mt. Shasta. Because 
of its ruggedness and the few hunt- 
ers who visit it, this country has 
an abundance of game both feathered und furred. 

Just before the opening of deer season, 1 wrote Ray 
that I would be there for the opening day for a two- 
weeks’ stay in the hills and that, while I intended to hunt 
deer with the rifle, I surely wanted to try out the bow 
and arrow on bear if he would risk his dogs on such a 
venture. Risking the loss of dogs costing one hundred 
to three hundred dollars each is asking quite a lot—even 
from a friend. He didn’t take time to write; he wired 
me to come and that everything was O. K. for the bear 
hunt. 

September 15—Mrs. Hayes and I arrived at the 
Hoover ranch at 4 p. m., and were given a cordial wel- 
come by Ray and Mrs. Hoover and Clarence Popejoy, 
an Indian hunter and guide, who has been my companion 
on many hunting trips. 

Camp was quickly made and, dinner over, we gathered 
round the campfire to discuss plans for the morrow. 
There were a few deer-hunting parties for Ray to look 
after and it would be a few days at least before we could 
go after bear. He told Clarence and me to take what 
horses we needed and furnish our own amusement for a 
few days. 

September 16—Opening day—Daybreak found 
Clarence and me near the summit of Town 
Mountain. All day we sought the elusive buck, 
keeping on the lookout for bear sign. We found 
neither. Returned to camp after dark. Oh, 
boy, I was tired. 

September 17—Went to Brock Mountain to 

try our luck there. Tying our horses near 

the summit, we started to make a circuit of 
the whole mountain. About two miles 
from the horses we were just leaving 

a little spring when we jumped a 

dandy three-point buck, which 
I downed on a long shot— 
my first deer of the season. 
Near where this buck was 
killed we found bear tracks 
which looked to be fresh, but 
as there had been no rain for 
several weeks, it was a diffi- 
cult matter to accurately 
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The author and the bear that fell to a broadhead shaft. 


judge the age of the tracks. Arriving at camp we re- 
ported the tracks to Ray who, after some thought, said 
he would postpone some of his work and make a try of it. 

September 18—Left early with the dogs for Brock 


Mountain. Soon we had them on the trail of the bear 
whose tracks we had seen the day previous, but it was 
too cold for them to handle except in the deep canyons. 
After a few hours of this cold trailing we had to give it 
up and come home. Of course, we were somewhat dis- 
appointed, but were we down-hearted? Absolutely, no! 

September 19—Clarence and I took our saddle horses 
and two pack horses and went to Salt Creek Mountain 
to camp and hunt for a few days. 
When within a quarter of a mile of 
our proposed camp-site a nice forked- 
horn buck jumped out and started 
down into a gulch. That Indian 
jumped off his horse and passed me 
like a flash. The first shot from the 
little Mannlicher broke the buck’s 
neck. Liver and bacon for supper. 

We hunted from this camp until 
the 22nd and saw many deer but no 
bucks. We ran fourteen does and 
fawns out of a single brush thicket. 

September 23 — After an early 
breakfast we broke camp and headed 
back to the ranch. The trip home 
was uneventful save for a long shot 
at a coyote which I missed. Pulled 
in at the ranch at 2 p. m. to find 
that Ray had been called away on 
business and would not return till 
Monday. 

That night Mr. Allan Moore, a 
bear hunter of Orland, who had 
heard of our plans, came up to see 
if a bear really could be killed with 
an arrow. 

September 24—This was to be a 
day of rest, but Clarence and I be- 
came restless and went fishing—and 


The two bears up a tree. 


got ’em. Just after our return two men, who had just 
crossed Brock Mountain from the Pitt River country, re- 
ported the fresh tracks of three bears in the trail about 
four miles from the ranch. Bear stocks started upward, 
ana with Ray’s return, they rose higher. We were to 
start at daylight. 

September 25—Despite our well-laid plans we got a 
late start, and the sun was well up before we were on 
our way. This was the cause of some speculation as to 
our success. We took an old trail leading to a pass be- 
tween Brock Mountain and a craggy range known as the 
Gray Rocks, arriving there about 8:30 a. m. We had 
just reached the pass and were giv- 
ing our horses a rest, when old Joe, 
the lead dog, far down in a deep 
canyon, let out a series of bawls that 
told there was something doing. In 
a moment Queen’s lyric soprano was 
heard in rhythm with Joe’s mellow 
baritone. Assured now that it was 
a bear and that the trail was a hot 
one, the remainder of the trail dogs 
were unleashed and the concert was 
in full swing. The soft diminuendo 
was effected as they dropped into the 
gulches, and their blaring crescendo 
as they topped the ridges. This kept 
up for a mile or two when we heard 
them “‘baying,” and the fighters were 
turned in. We rode out onto a 
ridge just above the dogs and their 
quarry. From this position we were 
able to very distinctly hear when the 
fighters got in on the job. It was 
only a few moments thereafter that 
we heard the whole pack barking 
“treed,” so we tied up the horses 
and started to the scene of action on 
foot. 

About fifty yards below the horses 
the ridge took an almost precipitous 
drop, and it was here that your 
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anxious bowman did a “spread eagle” for. about twenty 
feet and then slid about twenty more. This sliding was 
not done. “a la flea” but on my own. After gathering up 
my bow and quiver of arrows, a camera, and a few rolls 
of film, we hurried on to find not only one bear, but two 
of them up the same tree, and were about a hundred 

feet from the ground. Ray, Clarence and 

I were jubilant, but Mr. Moore still 

seemed skeptical, though said nothing. 

We were getting ready to start 
things when Clarence volunteered 
to ride back to the ranch and 
bring up Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. 

Hoover and Miss Edith White, 
none of whom had ever seen a 
bear treed or one killed, and 
none of us had ever seen one 
killed with the bow. All 
agreed to this and he left at 

10 a. m. During his absence 

we had quite a bit of amuse- 
ment, for on several occasions it 
required the combined efforts of 
dogs and men to keep those bears 
up that tree. I also had a chance to 
make a few pictures. 

It was exactly 12:30 when Clarence 
returned with the ladies. Mrs. Hayes brought 
her movie camera along and was appointed official 
photographer. To keep her clear of the frenzied dogs, 
she had to take her post a trifle too far away from the 
tree; however, her pictures were fairly good. 

By this time the bears had become very restless, and 
the largest of the trio, which I had selected as my first 
target, had moved into a position which presented a most 
dificult shot, due to obstructing foliage. 

Just as I was getting ready for my first shot, Mr. 
Moore called to me: “Hey, Bill, don’t get nervous now 
and let us give you the horse-laugh.” Even as he spoke 
I] had nocked my arrow, taken a full draw, and as his 
admonition ended, steadied my aim and released the shaft. 
It went wild and the broadhead was buried in the body of 
the tree at the bear’s side. The next two were deflected 
by obstructing branches. With the twang of the bow- 
tring on the fourth shot I knew the arrow was going 
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true to its mark. There was a soft swish, a sharp smack, 

and I saw the feathers disappear in that mass of fur. On 

the instant it felt the steel, the bear started down the 

tree, but crumpled up and fell to the ground. At this 

juncture the dogs, which had been coupled in line and 

chained to a tree, gave a mighty leap, collars were 

broken, and that canine cyclone tore down 

the mountain and onto that bear like 

an avalanche. But Bruin was already 

dead and they returned to the tree. 

We decided to let the other one 

come down the tree unhurt and 

have another race, so again we 

coupled the dogs and chained 

them up, so 

the bear 

could get a 

start on 

them, but as 

the bear 

reached the ground every collar 

in the pack went flying into the 

air. Down the hill tumbled the 

whole mess of bear, dogs and all, 

then Ray and I after them through 

the choking clouds of dust. In less than 

two hundred yards the dogs nailed the bear 

and were tearing him to pieces when we 

reached them. We fought those dogs like demons 

trying to save that bear alive—but we couldn’t do it. We 
put a bullet into his head to end his suffering. 

We returned to the big bear and estimated its weight 
at about five hundred pounds. The arrow had entered 
at the first “floating” rib on the right side, ranging up- 
ward and diagonally across the body and had emerged 
just behind the left fore leg. After passing entirely 
through the bear, the arrow had stuck fast in a limb of 
the tree. I retrieved that arrow and shall keep it always. 
On opening the abdominal cavity of the bear we found 
about two gallons of blood, the result of the internal 
hemorrhage which had caused death almost instantly. 

Now came the job of getting them out of that canyon, 
but some pack mules were brought into play and the 
whole gang arrived back at the ranch just as Old Sol 

(Continued on page 186) 
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The landscape fell away on my right to a little country village. 


When Ground-Hogs Graze 


Stalking the Wary Woodchuck in New England Meadows 


HE green grasslands, which 
stretched away in all directions 


from the door-yard on the old 
abandoned farm where Dud and I had parked our car in 
the shade of the big maples, provided good grazing for 
ground-hogs. Over the wall on the other side of the road 
was a big hayfield, smooth, tree-bordered, and luxuriant 


with uncut aftermath. To our left was the old apple 
orchard where tender blades grew under the low hanging 
trees. Beyond this a shady lane led down to the pasture 
lot which fell away, in velvety green slopes and boulder 
strewn hillsides, to the valley of a small brook. On the 
other side of the stream stretched a rich meadow. To 
our right, as we stood on the ragged and unkept 
lawn, was another pasture, close cropped, but 
thick with white clover and furnishing fine 
forage. 
The uncut field across the road 
ran back to a small tract of 
woodland and was flanked on 
either side by other fields. It was 
in one of these fields that we 
sighted the first grazing ground- 
hog, almost before we had taken 
our rifles from the car. We con- 
sidered ourselves rather fortunate 
to see one thus quickly, for it was 
mid-day and woodchucks do most 
of their grazing in the cool of the 
morning or after the declining sun 
has cast long shadows out across 
the fields. This hog was picking 
about from one tuft of clover to 
another, taking only the choicest 
morsels here and there. 
A coin, flipped on the running- 
board of the car, gave this first 
shot to me so I began studying the 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


lay of the land and figuring a way of 
approaching the game. From where 
we stood it was upwards of two hun- 
dred yards to where the big woodchuck was feeding. 
This wouldn’t have been an impossible range for my old 
.32 Special, but the ’chuck was pretty nearly in line with 
the buildings on the next farm and one has to use con- 
siderable caution when shooting long-range rifles across 
these open fields. I didn’t want to risk it, so I slipped 
the auxiliary shell, which handles the little revolver 
cartridges, into the chamber of the rifle and crawled, 
part of the way on my hands and knees, down behind a 
cross wall. This brought me with- 
in forty yards or so of the wood- 
chuck, who had become a little 
suspicious and withdrawn partly 
os within its burrow. It now peeked 
out at me—only its head exposed 
to view. 

The head of a woodchuck does 
not loom as a large target, even at 
this distance, but I held down to 
a fine bead and pressed the trigger. 
Such a tiny load in a big rifle 
makes very little report, but at the 
sound the woodchuck disappeared, 
and I couldn’t tell whether I had 
hit or not. So I walked up that 
way, removing the auxiliary and 
starting to reload it as | went. 
When I was about half way there 
the woodchuck poked his head out 
again. Evidently I hadn’t hit him 
nor scared him much at all, and 
there I stood, quite close to an alert 
woodchuck, with an empty shell in 
one hand and a big rifle with it 
action open under the other arm 


Plugged with 
@ soft-nosed 
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It was hard to 
know just what to 
do. So long as I 
stood still the 
’chuck probably 
wouldn’t back in, 
but when I did 
move I would have 
to move quickly. | 
knew I couldn’t re- 
load the auxiliary 
shell and observed 
that from my pres- 
ent position there 
would be little dan- 
ger from glancing 
bullets, so grasping 
the rifle with both 
hands, I pushed 
the lever a little 
farther down, so as to nose a real cartridge up into the 
chamber, snapped it shut, yanking it to my shoulder with 
the same motion and, with hasty aim, pressed the trigger. 
I could always do my best at this kind of shooting and 
the heavy, soft-point bullet clipped off the top of the 
woodchuck’s head and made a big, ragged hole in its neck. 

This old Winchester, .32 Special, has been my favorite 
woodchuck gun for several years. When loaded with 
regular cartridges, smokeless powder and soft-point bul- 
lets, it will reach out and demolish the ground-hogs as 
far as I can hold the sights on them. At times this is a 
very desirable feature in a woodchuck gun—especially 
where they have been much hunted and become wary— 
but often I get the most kick from stalking the game. I 
do like to pussy-foot it along behind some brush-grown 
fence or tip-toe across the pasture sod, even better than I 
like to shoot at long ranges. So I often use the auxiliary 


shell which adapts my rifle to the .32 revolver cartridge 
and shortens its range so that I must needs creep very 
close to every hog if I am to connect with it. The report 
of these little cartridges is just a little louder than the 
click of the hammer on the firing pin and this is often 


a decided advantage. You don’t frighten the game all 
over one side of a township every time you fire a shot. 
Since I hunt woodchucks partly to keep in practice for 
the fall shooting I like to use my deer rifle on a part of 
the woodchuck hunts at least. Furthermore, the practice 
I get in stalking the game is even more valuable to me 
in the big woods than the practice I get in marksmanship 
so the little loads do their bit toward keeping me in hunt- 
ing trim. 

At the farther side of the field where I had killed the 
ground-hog ran a line fence. Beyond, on the neighboring 
farm, was a new-stocked piece, so-called, where the nurse 
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Over the wall was a big hayfield. 
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crop of oats had 
been hafvested and 
the young clover 
.Was crowding up 
through the coarse 
stubble. This 
makes the best kind 
of woodchuck feed 
and the little ani- 
mals take advan- 
tage of it but their 
burrows will be 
found under the 
fences and walls 
around the outside. 
The plow and har- 
rows have filled up 
all the old dens 
and discouraged 
homesteading in 
the middle of the field. And sure enough! When we 
had tramped over to where we could look over the field 
we saw one of them scamper to the wall at the lower 
end as fast as his porcine bulk would allow him to travel. 

Straight into the wall he ran, and disappeared from 
view, but in a few moments he reappeared and climbed 
upon the wall. Curiosity had overcome his instinctive 
fear and he had ventured out to look us over. This, of 
course, was Dud’s shot and, by retracing his steps a little, 
he found that a big stone wall afforded a good cover, 
behind which he could crawl up to the effectual killing 
range of his little Stevens. Dud has always been con- 
sidered a very ordinary hunter. He will not apply him- 
self to the business of stalking and shooting game but 
is forever fooling with some geological specimen, trying 
to locate some new bird whose song he has heard, or 
examining some rare wild flower. Dud is a good shot— 
methodical and painstaking—and this partly makes up 
for his indifference in hunting ‘and, all in all, he gets 
more out of a day on the grasslands than the average 
hunter. 

Dud picked his ’chuck neatly off the wall and we pro- 
ceeded across the field. We had now left the abandoned 
farm and worked on to one which was occupied and ere 
long came upon the farmer himself, mowing some rowen 
in one of the fields. We stopped for a little chat, and 
found him hospitable indeed. The field he was mowing 
was full of ground-hog burrows and several times during 
the morning he had run the cutter bar of his mowing 
machine through the gravel mounds that they had 
thrown up by their excavations, dulling the sections badly. 
Besides, he was more or less nervous all the time for fear 
one of his fine team horses might step into one of those 
holes and break a leg, thereby ruining it and causing him 
a loss of nearly three hundred dollars. So he was glad to 

(Continued on page 189) 





HEN Robert 
Copeman and 
I first made up 


our minds to undertake 
the hitherto unattempt- 
ed voyage by canoe from 
Canada’s far north-west 
to the Gulf of Mexico, 
via the United States, 
people of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, proclaimed that 
the fulfillment of such a 
proposition was a mere 
phantasy of disordered 
minds. In fact, after 
the citizens had some- 
what relented and had 
given us a great send-off, 
the small voice of a child 
shrilled a parting shot, 
“You guys is crazy.” 
Crazy or not, on July 
Ist, 1928, we started our 
hazardous journey in our 
little Peterborough canoe 
“Canadian Friendship.” 

Our route lay down 
the North Saskatchewan river, 
through Cedar Cross and Winni- 
peg lakes, up the Red river into 
Traverse and Big Stone lakes, and 
down the Minnesota river to the 
mighty Mississippi. 

Besides attempting a voyage that 
had never been undertaken before, 
it was our desire to endeavor to 
break the world’s record for a 
journey by canoe, the propelling power being our own 
strong arms. 

Our craft which weighed only 70 lbs., was 16-feet 
long, had a 36-inch beam, and was keelless. Methodi- 
cally stowed, we carried supplies and equipment, weigh- 
ing, together with our own weight, 500 pounds. Guns, 
cameras, and other paraphernalia, besides a grubstake of 
more than 80 lbs. made up a part of our dunnage. 

Speeding on the raging bosom of the great North 
Saskatchewan, which was in flood, we left mile after mile 
behind us.: On July 10th we arrived at Battleford where 
a three-day halt was necessary owing to the frightful 
condition of our arms, faces, and backs from the blister- 
ing mid-summer sun, Bandaged, and supplied by the 


dling a canoe. 


A Glorious Failure 


An Account of the World’s Record 
Canoe Trip 


By JOHN NOLAN 


N July Ist, 1928, John Nolan and Robert 

Copeman began a hazardous attempt to 
paddle a canoe from the Canadian North- 
west to the Gulf of Mexico. Though they 
failed to reach their destination, the adven- 
turous canoemen did succeed in covering 
3,450 miles—a new world’s record for pad- 


_ were some dozen buildings, many of great size. 
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A 
short 
portage. 


good folk of the prairie 
town with skin dope we 
pushed off dnce agaip. 
Rapids, whose white 
waters we had to nego- 
tiate were not serious 
obstacles umtil we 
reached the Cole Falls 
at Prince Albert, 780 
miles from Edmonton. 
Here 14 rapids with a 
descent of over 84 feet 
in a course of four miles 
made up the Falls. With- 
out incident we passed 
through the first five, 
but in Nos. 6 and 7 we 
were nearly swamped. 
In the former our craft, 
for a split-second, was 
slewed broadside on, and 
in that short space of 
time water poured over 
the gunwale, filling the 
canoe to a depth of two 
inches. Then, in num- 
ber seven, a large boil 
rose beneath us and burst with the 
result that we limped out of the 
maelstrom with several inches of 
water washing round our feet. 
After passing Nipewan, where 
the last ferry on the Saskatchewan 
is located, we saw high up on the 
right bank what we at first 
took to be a new town in the § 
course of erection. Through my 
glasses I could see the log walls of many shacks all of 
them, however, roofless. Not a soul was to be seen, 
so we pulled into the bank where we were met by 4 
band of gaunt and hungry-looking pigs. On landing we 
were greeted with loud squeals, and the impudent pro- 
viders of bacon smelled round our heels and even poked 
their inquisitive heads over the side of our canoe. Save 
for theshungry army (there were at least thirty of them) 
and our own voices, not a sound disturbed the stillness 
of the strange spot. Taking a rifle and an axe we 
climbed the path to the top of the cliff driving the pigs 
in front of us. Loudly protesting they scampered ahead. 


On the top we found a large clearing on which there 
All of 
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them, however, 
were roofless, and 
at first glance it 
appeared as if a 
cyclone had hit the 
place, for cans, 
paper, sticks of 
wood, hay, and old 
boots lay scattered 
around in all direc- 
tions. During our 
search four cats 
put in an appear- 
ance all of whom 
were minus their 
tails. Approaching 
them I called “Pussy, Pussy,” but they gave one startled 
look and bolted up the side of a shack where they sat 
spitting and swearing at me. 


Our craft on the upper Mississippi. 


HOUGH possessed of an eerie feeling we searched 
building after building, but save for lots of rubbish, 
a few sacks of potatoes, and some old chairs, we found 
nothing. Then at the top of our voices we made the 
welkin ring, but the only response to our appeal was a 
silence more profound than we had previously felt. We 
then sat down to ponder over and try to figure out a 
solution to our strange surroundings, and it came almost 
simultaneously to both of us that we had stumbled upon 
a deserted logging camp. We then laughed heartily at 
the fearsome fancies we had conjured up and without 
further delay made camp and commenced to cook our 
evening meal. 
It was not long, however, before myriads of flies de- 
scended upon us, filling our eyes, ears, mouths, and nos- 
trils, floundering in the jam and even falling into the bacon 


fat. The pigs who had in the meanwhile been standing. 


around evidently thought that it was the most strategic 
moment to stage a raid, for whilst trying to rid our- 
selves of the flies one important old sow poked her head 
in between us and snatched away the last loaf of bread 
we possessed. Foolishly we gave chase, but it was fruit- 
less from the start, so on returning blown to our camp 
we found the frying pan upset, the jam on the ground 
and a pig licking up the remains of a packet of butter. 

Taking the advice of an old prospector we took the 
route of the Old Saskatchewan Channel, which skirts 
round the southern edge of Cumberland Lake, a saving of 
twenty miles, and also obviating the possible danger of 
being lost in the maze of waterways that constitutes the 
river's new course. So we made-our way cautiously 
through the many intricate minor channels running 
through the sand bars and mud banks. 
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Before us 
stretched miles up- 
on miles of dense 
forest, silent as the 
grave, save for the 
hum of mosquitos 
and the occasional 
call of some wild 
bird or animal. 

Early one morn- 
ing, on rounding 
a sharp bend, we 
perceived a_ bull 
moose standing 
knee deep in the 
water. We were 
then rushing down a narrow channel, with a mud bar 
on our right hand, and as the great monarch of the forest 
was less than thirty yards away, it was impossible to 
check our progress or in the narrow space offered to ne- 
gotiate our craft around the beast. Stamping his fore- 
feet in the water and shaking his massive head from side 
to. side he appeared to be half crazy from the vicious 
attacks of “skeeters” and bull flies that surrounded him 
in thousands. 

I have been lost in tropical bush and on the slopes of a 
mountain range, but for real mental torture I would 
recommend the more adventurously inclined to sample the 
eerie feeling and the hopeless paralysis that grips on find- 
ing one is lost on a vast sheet of water. It was after 
penetrating North of 54 and enduring many hardships, 
including running the gauntlet of a great forest fire that 
we found ourselves in Cedar Lake, a veritable sea of 
nearly 500 square miles in extent. At The Pas, the 
famous mineral town in Northern Manitoba, which we 
had left behind, we had fortunately been able to secure 
two airplane maps; without these we would have later 
probably perished or at least have become lunatics. 

Wending our way through many small islands we 
came to the open lake about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Eagerly we scanned the eastern horizon for signs of 
Rabbit Point and Collins Isle between which we had 
to pass in order to pick up the continuation of the Sas- 
katchewan river. From our lowly position so close to 
the level of the water we could see nothing, so in the 
iate afternoon we landed. 

The following morning we were up with the sun 
and once again looking towards the East. To add to our 
worry and bewilderment the morning wind sprang up 
and the lake soon became covered with heavy rollers. So 
windbound and unable to locate our position we decided 
to explore our surroundings for we were uncertain as 
to whether we were on an island or the mainland. After 
two hours’ scramble over windfalls and rocks we discov- 
ered that we had landed on an island, and with the 
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The Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan, the wickedest 
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assistance of our 
new map decided 
its name was Fort 
Isle. Back again at 
our camp we 
climbed the rocks 
to take another 
look at the East, 
but once again we 
were disappointed. 
Then far to the 
South I saw some 
tree tops shimmer- 
ing above the sur- 
face of the water. 
With the help of 
our map we mea- 
sured the distance 
which was approx- 
imately ten miles. 
We then and there 
decided to make a dash for the South, though we realized 
that such action would take us at least fifty miles out. of 
our way, but it was better doing that than sitting hope- 
lessly on a small island with our grub supplies getting 
lower and lower. But the whole of that day and the 
next we were unable to move, for the wind kept the 
lake in a constant state of agitation. On the -fourth 
morning we slid our canoe onto the water an hour be- 
fore the sun had arisen. Then our troubles commenced 
for once in our canoe so low to the water we completely 
lost our direction. We then fell back on our compass, 
but it was far from being a good instrument, besides the 
rolling of the canoe did not help the needle. We kept 
paddling on, but the sun coming to our assistance we 
fortunately found our course was nearly a true one. 
But with the rising of old Sol back came the wind and 
for an hour and a half we battled the choppy water, bail- 
ing for dear life that which came aboard. ‘Then at 
last the spruce and pine loomed up ahead looking like 
so many sentinels guarding the shore. A few minutes 
later our craft was lifted on the crests of some rollers 
and we felt the soft and silvery sand grate gently beneath 
us. 

After changing our soaking garments we studied our 
map and our new surroundings. From the North from 
whence we had come we could see nothing but water, 
and it was the same to the Northeast. 

However, we decided to jump from point to point along 
the southern shore trusting in Providence that we should 


The “Canadian Friendship” at the end 
of the long cruise. 
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eventually sight 
Rabbit Péint from 
one of the numer- 
ous promontories 
round which we 
had to navigate. 
So it was, at in- 
tervals between 
winds we paddled 
desperately from 
point to point, and 
on the sixth day to 
our immense relief 
we saw a _ shim- 
mering mirage of 
tree tops on the 
Northeastern _hori- 


ae zon. 
on — That afternoon 
We inspect the deserted lumber camp. 


we built a large 
cairn of stones and 
on a pole erected in its centre we nailed a bar of wood 
with our names, date, and expedition carved upon it. 
At dawn the following morning we were up and away 
and save for a thorough drenching we managed to gain 
the shelter of our objective and were once again in quiet 
water. Paddling on for some fifteen miles we eventually 
found the continuation of the river, where, after negotiat- 
ing the Flying Post and Cross Rapids and passing through 
Cross Lake without incident we shot the tumbling waters 
of the Redrock and Demi-Charge waterslides. Then in 
the distance we heard what at first sounded like thunder, 
but as our canoe glided down the swift water the rumble 
developed into a roar—the famous Grand Rapids were 
ahead. 


BOUT a half mile above the rapids we pulled into 

the left bank where the old Hudson Bay portage 

is located. ‘There we were greeted by Mr. Henry 
McKay, old-time resident magistrate. On informing him 
of our intention of running the Grand he did everything 
possible to dissuade us. However, seeing we were de- 
termined he helped us all he could with information. 
Unloading the dunnage from the canoe we placed in its 
stern an 80-lb. stone and covered the little craft with an 
oiled splash-sheet. With everything shipshape we headed 
for the tumbling waters that stretched for 54 miles 
ahead. Into the maelstrom we plunged, where, deafened 
by the terrible noise and scared almost stiff, we set our 

(Continued on page 196) 
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One Fine Trip.... Regardless 


Saturday evening, November 

3rd, and I was lounging com- 
fortably in my den, waiting for 
bedtime and wishing it were 3 
A. M. the next day. 


I: was almost ten o'clock on 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


Illustrated with photographs by the author. 


OST sportsmen are content to excel 
in one branch of 


casins, and told the Missus that 
the zero hour had arrived. 

About twenty minutes later an 
infernal clamor in the front yard 
told me that “Det” and his car 


Ww ‘a iting . "as - 
aa tounth vere awaiting me. He was bun 


My telephone buzzed softly. 
“Ken, how’d you like to start in 
an hour. We won’t get much 
sleep between now and _ three 
o'clock, and we could be pretty 


Fuller Lee 1s adept at all, being equally ex- 
pert with rifle, shotgun, rod and camera. His 
tales of the north woods are always 
graphically. told and his wild-life photo- 
graphs are among the most beautiful we 
have ever seen. 


dled all up in a plaid mackinaw, 
looking as though the next stop 
were to be somewhere north of the 
Arctic Circle. I climbed in on top 
of a flock of duffel bags, and we 


near Houlton by that time.” 

Detwiler is like that... he 
wants what he wants when he wants it. Especially when 
he has been waiting for an entire year to roll around so 
he can unlimber his old Savage .303 and line his sights 
on a buck. 

As a matter of fact, I’m a little inclined the same way. 
I told him so. “Sure! My basket-pack is right here in 
front of me, and the supplies for the trip are boxed and 
ready for us, downtown. Call the other boys and we'll 


get going.” 


I hung up on him unceremoniously, climbed out of my 


bath-robe and into a pair of heavy whipcord breeches, slid 
into a flannel shirt and a pair of high-cut Russell moc- 


rolled downtown and picked up a 

big box of grub. Then we called 
for Fickett and Robie, and found them rarin’ to go. It 
was a few minutes after 10 P. M. when our party left 
Augusta, pointed North. 

The. big Franklin tore along through the night to 
Bangor, seventy-five miles in a couple of hours. We had 
a light lunch there, knowing that all the sidewalks would 
be rolled up when we got to Houlton, the next big town 
on our route. Heavy fog bothered us somewhat from 
Bangor on, but “Det” drove right on through it, and we 
passed through Houlton, Presque Isle and Caribou before 
stopping for our next meal, which was enjoyed in the 
little border town of Fort Kent. Between Caribou and 
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Leverett swings a mean paddle. 


Fort Kent the roads were terrible, heavy rains and the 
countless loads of potatoes having created conditions much 
like those of war-time France. 

Once or twice we narrowly escaped being knocked for 
a triple loop by reckless drivers. Long distances between 
towns and ordinarily good roads have made the Aroostook 
County drivers a set of speed babies, no foolin’. 


ROM Fort Kent we drove to St. Francis, arriving 

at Allagash Inn after dark of the second day, and 
finding that our total mileage from Augusta to the Inn 
was 356 miles. At the Inn we met Leverett, who was 
to act as guide, philosopher and friend to our outfit, and 
take us up the big river. 

“We'll need another canoe and guide,” he said. “The 
river is at a bad pitch, and it’ll take two canoes to lug all 
your stuff, anyhow.” 

Leverett ought to know. He has been running the 
Allagash for some twenty-five years, and is considered as 
good a riverman as ever swung a canoe-pole. So we told 
him to go ahead and get a guide, and our bunch proceeded 
to devour one corking good meal, badly needed. 

After supper we sat in front of the big fire-place and 
listened to the comforting murmur of the racing river. 
That night we all slept like the Seven Sleepers, and at 
daylight Leverett showed up with “Jim” Brownell, other- 
wise known as “Jim Brundle,” a genuine old-timer if 
there ever was one, and, as we soon discovered, the most 
elaborately -original profanity artist who ever cussed a 
twenty-foot canoe up over Allagash Falls. 

* We started early, both the canoes were equipped with 
outboard motors, and 
we travelled the twenty 
miles or so to the big _ 
falls in good time, 
against a racing current 
most of the way. Each 
canoe had three men 
and their duffel, prob- 
ably 800 pounds in all, 
and the way they tore 
into that racing water 
was nice to see. 

Carrying around the 
falls; we went on to- 
ward Cunliffe Depot, 
where we spent the 
first night in a com- 
fortable little log camp, 
and had two splendid 
meals. After break- 
fast, Tuesday morning, 
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Helpless in the deep snow. 
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Inspecting the outboard motors. 


we again resumed our upriver journey, and made Long 
Lake Dam before dark, a distance of about forty miles 
more. It started to rain, and our canoes slid through 
Long Lake thoroughfare and across Umsaskis in a driving 
downpour. 

Here Jim had his first really hard luck, running his 
loaded canoe onto a sharp snag which penetrated the 
canvas, letting in lots of water. I yelled to Leverett to 
beach our canoe and unload her and go back to take off 
the other boys, as their canoe was stuck on the snag and 
seemed to be filling swiftly. Robie shouted that there 
was three inches of water in it, and that they had no 
light. However, Leverett ran our canoe alongside, we 
heaved heartily and lifted the other craft off the snag, 
freeing it, and Jim ran her ashore. ‘That was that! 


E next made the pleasing discovery that an obliging 

and somewhat important clerk at Umsaskis Depot 
had dumped our guide’s bedding and dishes out in the 
rain, locking up the camp we had expected to use. It 
looked as though he really did not want us to hunt in 
that sector, for some obscure reason. However, there 
was a State camp within a hundred yards of the other 
one, and I broke the lock and we went in, finding a good 
stove, plenty of dishes, two bunks. Leverett brought in 
his own beds and bedding, and we proceeded to make 
ourselves very much at home. 

“If you get into a jam over this, we'll fix it up for 
you at the State House when we get back,” we assured 
him. 

Leverett perked up considerably He had been quite 
downhearted when he 
found his equipment 
strewn around in the 
wet, and it was a low- 
down trick No one 
with a particle of man- 
hood in his make-up 
would have done such 
a thing, with a party 
coming up the river in 
a rainstorm after dark 
in late Fall. Jim said 
what he thought about 
that officious clerk, and 
it was aplenty. 

We had a big sup- 
per, a wonderful 
night’s sleep, and at 
daybreak our party 
filled the magazines of 
their rifles and hit the 
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We biiled the kittle. 


ridges. I took John Robie with me, for John was frankly 
skeptical concerning the tales we had brought back from 
this region the year before. Detwiler and Fickett headed 
for “Gagnon’s Road,” where they. had each killed a big 
buck the year previous. 

It was windy and noisy, with no snow to cushion the 
dry leaves, a poor hunting day. Yet we started seven 
or eight deer before noon, and before we had been in the 
woods twenty minutes I had luck. In the edge of a 
big cutting a great buck and two does bounded off, white 
flags all a-wave as they hurdled the brush heaps. My 
little Mannlicher 6.5 is all educated. The first shot 
broke the racing buck’s foreleg, which had the effect of 
slowing him up a bit, and my next shot, held a bit too 
high and too far ahead, put his left eye out and piled him 
properly. 

I was using the 140 grain, hi-speed load, and that 
bullet blew up when it struck the bone in that buck’s 
skull, ruining the head for mounting. But the horns 
were magnificent, a perfectly even ten points with wide 
blades, much like those of a small moose. 

John came running over and admired my trophy “Bet 
we don’t get another one like that on this trip,” he said, 
finally. 

“Oh, yes, we will! Bet you Detwiler or Fickett will 
have one as good as this when they get in tonight.” I 
really thought so, too, for both boys are good shots, and 
excellent hunters. 

During the afternoon, John and I combed the ridges 
and swamps with increased energy, but John did not 
sight a buck, although he did see a doe or two. Just be- 
fore nightfall we sepa- 
rated, as I wanted to 
try for partridges along 
an old tote-road. John 
was to follow Ben 
Glazier Brook back to 
our camp. 

Just before it got 
too dark to see any- 
thing I heard him 
shoot, three shots very 
close together. The 
shots came from down 
the brook, and I figured 
he must have run into 
a buck, from the way 
the firing was spaced. 
So I hurried to camp, 
and found him there, 
quite jubilant. “Got a 
nice buck... not so big 
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Back in town with our three bucks. 
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Leverett brought in John’s big buck. 


as yours, but a good one,”-he said. Then he added, “I 
guess you’d call him a little one.” 

“Did you dress him out? If not, we'd better go back 
after supper and do it, or he’s apt to spoil beforé morn- 
ing,” I told him. John looked worried. “I didn’t have 
a knife with me,” he confessed. ‘But I know right 
where he is . . . I left him in an old road,” he added. 

Leverett pricked up his ears. “Didn’t you put up a 
marker where you came out to the main road?” he 
asked. John shook his head. “No! I can go right 
back to him, though,” he declared confidently. Leverett 
was not so sure. 

“There’s fifty roads down there, and they all look just 
the same. Lightnin’ Comet! You'd oughta put up a 
marker, for sure! Mebbe we will lose that buck after 
all!” 

We lit out for the swamp, armed with a lantern. We 
put in the next two hours looking for John’s dead buck, 
with no success. Leverett was mad. “‘Can’t you remem- 
ber where you crossed the brook? Was it on a log or 
on a bridge?” John wasn’t sure... he'd left the buck 
and made a bee-line to camp right after he shot it, for 
it was fast getting black dark and he didn’t want to be 
caught out. 

We finally returned, deerless, to the cabin. After a 
hot supper of bacon, liver and onions, washed down with 
tea strong enough to float a .30-30 shell, John remem- 
bered that he’d crossed the stream on a birch log. Lever- 
ett beamed. “I can go right to that buck, now!” he de- 
clared. He did, too. One look at John’s trophy, and 
Leverett fairly whooped. “He calls that a little one!” he 
yelled. “Little one! Vl 
bet there ain’t a man 
in the bunch that can 
carry him fifty feet.” 
There wasn’t, either, 
outside of Leverett 
himself. John’s buck 
was red, not having 
shed his summer coat, 
and as fat as a prize 
steer. He had a nice, 
even ten-point spread, 
and was shot through 
the neck, two bullets 
from Robie’s .351.. 
Winchester landing less 
than an inch apart. 

So we dressed him 
out and left him there 
till the next day, when 

(Cont. on page 210) 
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When the Law Is 


Many Anglers Solemnly Observe Opening Day 


THINK I would recognize 

a May morning just by its 

odor. There is something 
penetrating, piquant about it. 
One hugs himself in ecstasy. It is 
good to be alive. For weeks on 
end we anglers have been getting 
ready for the great day, and now, 
at last, the law is off, we may go 
fishing whether we are successful 
in catching any fish or not. And 
just between you and me and our 
fishing-rods, the catching of fish is only incidental after 
all. It often happens that some of our lean days are our 
fat ones, and some of our fat days are grotesquely lean. 

The trout fisherman who would succeed on “opening 
day” must needs be adaptable and resourceful in the ex- 
treme, able to change methods and paraphernalia on the 
instant; able to surrender preconceived notions and con- 
victions without a qualm, for an early season trout will 
knock them into the proverbial cocked hat, though why 
“cocked” I am unable to determine. It is their very un- 
reliability and uncertainty of action which places early 
spring fishing in a unique category. As already suggested 
the lure of spring has much to do with its attractivity, 
whether or not the fisherman acknowledges it to himself 
or others. Some of us are so afraid of being thought 
sentimental that we crush poesy and all that, robbing 
fishing of its most worthwhile attribute. 

Enters always in early spring the much discussed sub- 
ject of worm-fishing, its legitimacy and sportsmanlikeness. 
My position on this subject is too well-known to need 

* elaboration here. I have seen days and streams, when 


beside catching fish. 


By O. W. SMITH 


HERE is no angling quite like spring 

fishing for trout, whatever their par- 
ticular scientific classification; for a spring 
trout is the most whimsical, unreliable fish 
which flirts a disdainful, caudal fin in the 
nonplussed face of a disgruntled angler. 
Nevertheless, to miss the early spring trout 
fishing is to miss the best of the year’s an- 
gling, if angling means to you something 


and where in early spring the 
casting of flies, no matter how 
adroitly, was utterly useless. When 
I hear a man say he never uses 
worms under any conditions, I be- 
lieve him of course, but I know 
there are days when either he 
doesn’t fish or he fishes for that 
worthwhile intangible catch exclu- 
sively. I know at times trout do 
take flies before any insects are 
seen upon the surface, that one can, 
by dint of employing a single shot on his leader and going 
down after ’em, take fish, still the first is unusual and the 
latter not far removed from simon-pure bait fishing. 
Two springs ago, fishing a cold northern stream while 
snow was yet to be found back in the swamps and the 
water was high, I discovered that a tiny spinner with 
single hook attached, on which was threaded an angle 
worm, would inveigle the big boys into striking. Strange 
to relate, a spinner alone or a worm alone, was disre- 
garded, though the two in combination, while not exactly 
irresistible, did more than odorize the fry-pan. “Why?” 
I don’t know, I only know it was so. There is vastly 
more to successful and, yes, expert, worming than some 
puristic fly-artists are willing to admit, perhaps I should 
say realize, not having a real knowledge of the subject. 


EFORE I tell a story of successful spinner-worming, 
allow a word or two, though it may be “old stuff,” 
on tackle. Now I never change my outfit, other than 
terminal rig, when worming, from that which I employ 
fly-fishing; of course when trolling deep, as on some 
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western lakes, I use 

heavier tackle, 

though now I am 

speaking of ordinary 

brook and river 

trout fishing. My 

rod is the same, a 

5%4 or 6 oz. split 

bamboo of high 

grade, a single click 

reel to balance prop- 

erly, a tapered line 

sans leader usually, 

though now and 

then a three-foot 

strand of tough gut 

is attached, which I 

think renders the 

spinner baited with 

a worm more tak- ™ 
ing. Where fishing ae a 
is of the brook va- 
riety I employ a 

large hook (to dis- : 
courage small fish) attached to a long leader: if the plan 
is to go down deep, a single shot is pinched to the shank 
of the hook, for if attached to the gut itself it will cut it. 
That’s the outfit employed by me. Now to the promised 
narrative. 

I was fishing a heavy middle-west river in early May, 
the stream bank-full of rather turbid water. The stream 
was rapid in the extreme, the current powerful beyond 
ability of ordinary legs to endure, so I was under the 
necessity of seeking out safe (?) spots for wading. To 
add to the difficulty great boulders were everywhere, from 
the annoying size which rolls under one’s foot to those 
the size of a small house. One didn’t have to throw rocks 
into that stream to provide the trout with hiding places! 
I wriggled myself into a position behind one of the 
boulders which protected me, and there I stood, while the 
angry current ripped yard after yard of line from my reel. 
Before I realized it the tapered line had flashed out and 
I was fishing with the none too strong silk filler. Angry 
at my thoughtlessness, I stopped the line, then came the 
fierce jerk of a well-hooked fish! It is always like that 
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My first cast into a broad open pool. 
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in angling. When 
you.make a fool of 
yourself some fish 
connects up to make 
you hate yourself 
more. 

For ten minutes I 
lived a mince-pie 
nightmare, gaining 
line by inches, for I 
did ‘not dare put too 
much strain on that 
rotten old line. Im- 
potently I cursed my 
folly of using a line 
suspected of rotten- 
ness, though in ordi- 
nary worming I 
would not have 
reached the filler at 
all. Of course I re- 
solved that never 
again would I use 
anything but a 
“first” for filler, no matter what the fishing, a resolution 
all anglers know I did not keep. Always it “is too late 
to repent after the devil comes,” especially if the particular 
devil is a large brook trout, stung into fighting frenzy by 
a sharp point of steel. The fates were kind, that day, for 
with a feeling of gratitude I saw the good new tapered 
line slip on to the spool, through the unexpected oppor- 
tunity given by the fish in an up-stream rush. 


ae 


ae fighting was a bit more even, though in that 
heavy water, unable to leave the protection of the 
friendly boulder, the odds were greatly in the fish’s favor. 
I knew it was a fontinalis, an eastern brook trout, by 
the fact that it did not break water. Had it been a rain- 
bow of equal size and avoirdupois he would have smashed 
something early in the game, for silver-sides is more 
active, quicker of mind, if you will allow the expression. 
Oh, I know a trout “can’t think,” but they can do some- 
thing equally as effective. Time and again that fish had 
the line down perilously near the suspected core, but al- 
ways just as I reached the verge of despair, luck bent a 
(Continued on 
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Ducking—Then and Now 


A Comparison of Old-Time and Presinhtias Methods 


ANY years ago, on the upper Hud- 
M son, local sportsmen evolved a 
method of shooting ducks on the 
river which was unique, successful and sporty and it has 
been used with slight variations down to the present’ day, 

Before the time of game laws and restrictions of the 
weapons used to kill 
wild fowl, the old 
residents along the 
banks of the river 
shot ducks for food 
or the market and 
employed the kind of 
gun which brought 
down the most birds. 

Thus the single- 
barrel swivel gun, 
with bore of over an 
inch in diameter, the 
barrel some five feet 
long, and the stock 
ending in a_ pistol 
grip, became the pop- 
ular gun. 

This weapon was 
hung in a U-shaped 
trunnion, strongly 
braced in the duck 
boat, and was easy 
to swing either to the right or left or up and down. 

The shooter sat on the bottom of the duck boat with 
the gun suspended in front of him, while his partner, using 
a short paddle, propelled the boat quietly towards the un- 
suspecting ducks feeding in the shallow waters along the 
shore or among the grass and lily pads on the flats. 

The hunters were hidden from view of the birds by a 
low screen of cedar fastened on the bow and called in 
local parlance a “battery.” 

These swivel guns, muzzle-loaders, of course, carried a 

charge of some fifteen to twenty drachms of powder and 
sixteen ounces of large shot, and would kill birds up to 
one hundred and twenty-five yards. 
’ In conversation with old timers who had shot these 
guns, I was told that it took an expert shot to place the 
charge effectively and that many a good chance was 
missed by a slight motion of the boat at the moment of 
discharge. 

When swivel guns were forbidden by law, heavy shoul- 
der guns were substituted and the same method employed. 

Years ago I used to occasionally shoot a single-barrel 
four-bore breech-loader, weighing about eighteen pounds, 
a beautiful gun made by Greener, and found it very diffh- 
cult to handle accurately, but it sure’could kill a long 
ways when held right. 

To-day, with only a ten or twelve gauge gun, good 
shooting can be had when conditions are right. 

The modern boat is much lighter in weight than the 
old, as plenty of strength in construction was needed to 
withstand the shock of the heavy recoil of the swivel gun, 
but the model is about the same and the same screen is 
used on the bow. The method of pursuit differs only in 
that now decoys are used to attract the birds, being an- 
chored some two or three hundred yards from the place 
where the hunter is stationed, while in the old days, the 
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Cork decoys as seen over battery. 


hunter relied on the birds dropping in to feed 
somewhere within his vision. 

My first shooting was done with this kind 
of an outfit and a guide and tutor, an old river man who 
had shot a swivel in his youth and was an artist at “creep- 
ing,” as this method of approaching the birds was called. 

Many a time he 
has paddled me up 
to feeding black 
ducks in open water. 
until not more than 
forty yards separated 
us from the unsus- 
pecting quarry. 

Along the upper 
reaches of the Hud- 
son River, mud flats. 
covered with wild 
rice, stretched for 
miles on both sides 
of the channel, while 
shallow bays ran 
back from the river, 
their surfaces cov- 
ered at low tide with 
eel grass, and ducks 
of all kinds stopped 
off to feed during 
their migrations. 

Before the Migratory Bird Law stopped spring shoot- 
ing, many birds were killed when floating ice dotted the 
waters and the duck boats, painted white, moved unseen 
among the floes. 

But there are many more ducks on the river now, since 
this excellent law went into effect, and thousands of black 
ducks spend the summers on the river and make good 
shooting for the opening days of the season. 

The boats used now, which resemble closely those of 
the early gunners, are built of the best white cedar, cop- 
per riveted, about fifteen feet long by three feet beam, 
pointed bow and stern, with a wide thwart a little for- 
ward of midships, and painted a dull greenish brown. 
Across the bow and about twelve inches back, is fastened 
a stick three feet long and one inch square, with small 
holes closely spaced, bored through it. Pieces of flat cedar 
are stuck in these holes, making a screen about six inches 
high across the top and hanging down on each side of the 
boat nearly to the water. The bow, forward of this, is 
also thatched with cedar. 

An accompanyins, photograph gives a good idea of this 
craft. The boat, when bow on, has the appearance of a 
low bunch of drift stuff and the hunter sitting in the bot- 
tom is entirely concealed. 

With the background of the high banks and hills of the 
Hudson Valley, this boat blends nicely and the success of 
the operation of getting close enough for a shot lay in the 
absolute lack of movement of the boat in any direction 
except toward the birds. No rolling or swinging of the bow 
from side to side could be indulged in, for if the birds’ at- 
tention was once attracted to you, your chances were slim. 

To further illustrate the methods of approaching birds 
with these boats, I will describe the happenings of a dav. 
many years ago, but which are quite typical of this method 
of gunning. 
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It was early October, and George and I were sitting 
comfortably in the boat backed into a little flat island out 
in the middle of the bay, and watching for ducks. It was 
a still, sunny day, the autumn haze hanging over the 
mountains and not very many birds stirring. The tide 
was low, leaving the surface of the bay covered with thick 
eel grass, with just about enough water to float the 
boat. As we lay back, basking in the sun, 
eleven black ducks came down river and 
set their wings and ‘sailed in over the 
bay. 

We watched them as _ they 
scaled down, took a couple of 
turns and finally struck the 
water about three hundred 
vards from where we were. 

Watching through our field 
glasses, we could see them 

all sitting with necks 
stretched, ready to take flight 
again if anything appeared 

to disturb them. After a 
time, however, first one and 
then another started billing 
around in the eel grass and 
soon they were all busy, some 
tipping up to reach the bottom 
and others picking themselves and 
preening their feathers. 

So we started, I lying low in-the boat 
and watching the birds through the screen of 
cedar, George in the stern bending forward until 
he too was below the “battery” and pushing the boat 
gently through the eel grass with a small paddle, about 
three feet six inches long, mostly blade. 

The boat glided quietly towards the feeding birds, 
while I got my eight-bore double gun ready. This was 
before the law, limiting the gauge of shot guns, was 
passed and any gun that could be fired from the shoulder 
was legal. My outfit consisted of this eight-gauge 
Scott, weighing about fifteen pounds, a ten-gauge Smith, 
about nine pounds in weight, and a light twelve for 
cripples. 

We were now getting up towards the flock and were 
perhaps one hundred yards away, when suddenly they 
stopped feeding and all sat perfectly still with heads up, 
looking right at us: George stopped the boat and we lay 
there without a movement. Five long minutes passed and 
then one bird, apparently satisfied that no danger threat- 
ened, began to feed and soon .hey were all at it, and we 
started towards them once more. 

We stopped again about fifty yards away; the ducks 


A duck boat as it looked from the 
ducks’ point of view. 
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Were strung out across our bow and we waited for them 
to bunch up a bit. Finally five came together and, rising 
very slowly, I pulled as soon as I came above the cedar 
screen. Through the smoke (we used a coarse-grained 
black powder in those days) sprang several birds and I 
cut one down with my other barrel. 
As the smoke cleared I saw four others on the 
water. That old eight could knock them cold 
when you held right. 
Some people may say it is unsports- 
‘ manlike to shoot birds on the water. 
I agree in some instances, such as 
in blind shooting over decoys, 
when it is much more sport to 
kill them as they come in, and 
I never think 
of waiting for 
Shooting them to alight 
position on the water. 
when But in the old 
alone. days on the 
river you 
might have 
only one or two chances in a 
day, maybe none at all, and it 
was considered the thing to get 
as many as possible when you had 
the opportunity. And a skillful 
hunter maneuvered to get the best shot 
he could. Sometimes by waiting too long 
the birds jumped and he had to be content 
with a double. Ten birds in a day was considered 
great shooting and we were content as a rule if we got 
half that number. I always found it more difficult to hit 
a bird in the water from one of these boats than when it 
was in the air. 

We picked up our birds and paddled back to the island. 
Soon the flood tide began to run in and a strong breeze 
came up from the south. Before long the bay was rough 
and we decided to change our location, as “creeping” a 
boat in choppy water is usually unsuccessful. We paddled 
north to a point of land where the rice flats began. These 
flats were bare at low tide, but the rising water was com- 
ing in fast, and soon there was sufficient to float our boat. 

We landed and took up positions where we could see 
any birds that might decide to drop in to feed on their 
favorite dish, wild rice. 

Several flocks passed up and down the river high up 
but none of them came in over the flats. The tide was 
well up and the south wind freshening, when six mal- 
lards, coming fast before the wind, sailed in from the 

(Continued on page 191) 
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the Lair of the 


HE three sat in casting po- 
sition. 
“You’ve got something,” 


Ivar, the tackle-maker allowed his 
first expression te escape him. 

“Sure,” agreed Keith, the game warden, with some- 
what brusque optimism. “And we hillbilly Missourians 
are always going to keep it in good shape, too!” 

“Current River will always be a great small-mouth 
bass stream,” interjected the Colonel, a practical fish 
culturist. “The Deity made it for just such a purpose 
and the State will stock it so fast that it will always be 
safe-guarded against depletion.” 

“This river,” the tackle-maker again inserted himself 
in the play, “takes hold of a fellow rightaway,” and then 
he awaited a response in a sudden, dreamy silence. 

“Why?” In unison both the Colonel and the game 
warden queried. 

“Because,” the tackle-maker drew a long breath, filling 
his lungs to their utmost capacity and finally explained: 
“it’s a stream, to my way of thinking, that always de- 
clares that the quality of the sport it furnishes surpasses 
the amount of fish that you take.” 


interesting style. 


“And,” the game warden attached with a critical in- . 


ference, while he stared at the slender, light bait-catching 
rod in the hands of Ivar, “the quality of the sport de- 
mands fly fishing.” 

“Think so?” was all the answer coming from the un- 
abashed tackle-maker. “Think so?” 

The three long boats, under the guidance of the same 
number of expert native paddlers, shot toward the cur- 
rent. Their noses simultaneously undef its influence 
swung downstream at intervals, the right casting distance 
from the banks, and the great chain of stupendously 
beautiful uplifts unfolded. Hill after hill, joined by im- 
mature gaps, held them together in an endless succession 


of scenic treats. 


HIS story of a Missouri stream famed 
for the fighting qualities of its small- 
mouths is told by Ozark Ripley in his most 


OZARK RIPLEY 


The first shoals produced a few 
fish, but none of the length that 
the anglers decided they would re- 
gard as keepers. They were gently 
and quickly returned to the water. 

Later the anglers drifted downstream and their cast- 
ing was rewarded by several worthwhile red-eyes. The 
treat of the territory was the fact that the fighting fish 
was visible in the clear stream from the instant it left its 
lair and rushed for the lure until the last moment of its 
vigorous fight. Here the two fly-casters had opportunities 
enough. ‘They could cover the territory, as the boats 
drifted by, much better than the man with the short rod, 
and they did not mind politely telling him so. 

At the point where the stream entered Current River, 
the game warden dropped his black bug enticingly be- 
tween two leaning willows in a bit of deep eddy, just off 
the current. That lurking bass had it in a jiffy, leaped 
once straight out of the water; then, suddenly darting 
upstream as he felt the check of the rod, showed his great 
strength. He broke the leader as though it had offered 
no resistance greater than a cotton thread. 


“ HAT’S a regular thing in favor of fly casting,” 

Ivar winked an eye and jokingly remarked: “They 
do strike once in a while to flies, and you can cover more 
water in this territory, I admit, than-a bait-caster, but 
what about roughing them in the rapids and current when 
plenty of rocks and logs are about? Do you land one, 
once in a while?” 

He could afford to be critical, for he had just reeled in 
a nice two-pound small-mouth. 

“Sure, we can land them!” exclaimed the heretofore 
unobtrusive fish culturist. “Wow! See that big baby 
smash that Colonel Fuller! I got him! No! Yes, I 
have. Look-at-him-break-water! He’s still on, and hell 
bent for that log jam!” 
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While it was an extremely strong 
and resourceful micropterus, the 
angler had him well in hand and 
proved his mastery repeatedly when 
he tore viciously for a pile of drift- 
wood. If he ever reached that place 
with the current ripping the boat 
forcefully by, it would be impossible 
to land him. But, at this juncture, 
the boatman caught the rocky bot- 
tom with his long paddle and with 
an amazing display of strength held 
it there until the reluctant red-eye 
was coaxed into the landing net. 

After a consultation, the trio de- 
cided to make their headquarters on 
a gravel bar across from Phillip’s 
Bluff, several miles below. After 
that the program ahead for three 
days’ fishing would be for two boats 
to drift downstream each day and 
return in the evening, while one 
went upstream as far as Panther 
Springs and floated back, each party 
alternating this procedure. They came to this agreement, 
because the locality offered the best fishing,“almost every 
bit of it ideal fly- or bait-casting water, and far away 
from the regular run of anglers who liked to fish, but had 
an obvious distaste for bucking fast water. 

At noon, when the angling trio reached their favored 
bar, they helped make camp and rested a long time before 
resuming fishing, though they kept up continually a 
friendly debate on the respective merits of fly- and bait- 
casting. 

Only when evening came did the idolators of the rod 
resume their sport. The sun leisurely backed behind the 
mountains, throwing elongated shadows across the camp 
site. The river played in a maze of soft crimson tints. 
All at once the hovering silence of dusk was disturbed by 
a splash in the back water on the north side of the bluff. 
A bass rose in a frenzied leap for a droning dragon-fly. 
The Waltonian trio heard it, debated for a moment, and 
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Current River small-mouths. 
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shortly were casting along the foot 
of the bluff. Again Colonel Fuller, 
with the aid of a tiny spinner, 
proved the enticer. And the fact 
that one of them had taken a single 
large fish was sufficient to stop fur- 
ther activities until the following 
day. 

Evidently this was the day of 
the plug, for small-mouths rose to 
every size and coloration, though 
admittedly it is not always the pre- 
ferred artificial bait for a brawling 
river of this sort. The tackle-maker 
was ‘elated and showed his belief in 
the quality of the sport by repeatedly 
returning to their element, un- 
harmed, many fine bass. <A _ plug 
certainly pulls like the dickens 
against current, a hardship which 
can not be avoided, but is counter- 
balanced by its astonishing killing 
qualities when it is momentarily dis- 
porting itself in the simulated antics 
of a crazy minnow. The tackle-maker lost several of his 
pet wooden lures on account of unfamiliarity with the 
vagaries of the waterway, and the knowledge every small- 
mouth had of logs and rocks invisible above the surface. 

The plug outrivalled the fly-rod artists that day, but 
there was a day to follow and the bass-bug and standard- 
fly devotees were not willing for the present to admit 
much for its killing qualities, least of all that bait-casting 
compared in any way with the sport of fly-casting. 
But the following day the three ran a close tie, none 
granting to the other outstanding superiority. in his 
methods, and returning to the water most of the fish 
caught, keeping only sufficient for camp requirements, 
irrefutable proof that a small-mouth bass which you 
eventually land and return to the water displays just as 
great fighting qualities as the one retained for acquaint- 
ance with a hot frying pan. 

(Continued on page 200) 


The bait-caster had beaten the fly-rod artists the first day. 
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Mr. Rowe catching a five-foot rattlesnake with a trout rod. 


Snakes and Their Peculiarities 


Interesting Facts About Our More Common Reptiles 


OURISTS and campers 
have increased as good 
roads and more automo- 
biles have replaced the unimproved trails and the horse. 
More people get back into the woodlands and plains now 
than ever before. Naturally they come in contact with 
more snakes and as the majority of campers do not know 
whether or not they are of the poisonous variety they 
sometimes suffer nervous shocks on discovering writhing 
reptiles among their tents and cabins. The majority of 
snakes are harmless. Nevertheless you will find few 
people who on seeing a snake, do not grab a club and 
kill it. Ask a man why he hates snakes and you get 
nothing but a vague reply. Those unfamiliar with rep- 
tiles say that a snake is a snake and should therefore 
be killed on sight. It is hard to make over the human 
race which has for generations looked upon the snake 
family as enemies. 

Although the water snake is harmless it should be 
killed when found in the vicinity of trout streams. Quick 
as is the trout the snake will capture him if given half a 
chance. Some years ago I was camping on the Au Sable 
in northern Michigan. One morning I was walking 
along the trail by a feeder stream of the North Branch 
watching the trout in the spring holes. These trout were 
only about eight inches in length and I was after larger 
fish in the stream beyond. As I stood watching these 
fish I saw a movement in the grass near the edge of the 
water. Then a black water snake slid noiselessly into 
the water. There was a commotion in the pool and the 


By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


snake emerged with a writhing 
trout in his jaws. I swung the 
butt of my fly rod into play and 
struck the fish eater a glancing blow causing him to 
release the trout which slipped back into the water. 
Apparently the fish was unharmed for when the water 
cleared I did not see an injured trout—only lively ones. 
Since that adventure I have been an enemy of the water 
snake frequenting my favorite trout streams. 

In British Columbia, during the summer of 1927, | 
saw a snake, whose species I was unable to determine, 
climbing a tree.. At the edge of a stream stood a huge 
pine strictly perpendicular and not leaning in any degree 
that I could notice. The snake was fully four feet above 
the ground, working its way upward and holding itse|f 
by means of the rough bark corners. Before I could un- 
strap my camera and focus it the reptile had disappeared 
and I could not locate it again. Whether it proceeded 
farther up the tree to a huge limb overhead or dropped 
to the ground I could not determine. But snakes ‘Jo 
climb trees at times. 


AYMOND B. WINTER, District Forester of 
Bald Eagle Forest in Pennsylvania, ran over 4 
black snake with his car. He jumped from his car and 
the snake retreated to a group of saplings which” ‘Brew to 
a height of fully fifteen feet. The snake seeming to 
realize there was danger on the ground, sought the safety 
of the saplings, making its way without difficulty to a 
point well above Mr. Winter’s head. Again, Mr. Win- 
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ter found a hole in a tree. 
This hole was fully twenty- 
five feet above ground, in a 
tree some eighteen inches 
through at the butt. Winter 
climbed the tree, thrust his 
hand into the hole and with- 
drew a big black snake. 

Mr. -O. M. Schantz, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Audubon 
Society, was visiting in Mur- 
physboro, Jackson county, [I- 
linois, in August, 1923. In 
a ravine near the Big Muddy 
River he discovered on a large 
tree, about twenty feet from 
where he stood, a large black 
snake resting without apparent 
effort, in and across the crev- 
ices of the bark of the tree. 
He had his camera with him 
and succeeded in ‘snapping a 
picture of this unusual sight. 
When he approached closer for 
a better view the snake moved 
around the tree like a fox 
squirrel moves from the hunter, 
making its way upwards with 
as easy and graceful action as 
if it were on the ground. By 
the time Mr. Schantz was at the foot of the tree the 
reptile was out of sight among the branches high from 
the ground. 

Mr. Joseph D. Pender, a Denver attorney, states that 
he saw a bull-snake climb a yellow pine tree, straight and 
vertical and fifteen inches in diameter, to the first limb 
which was fourteen feet from the ground. This snake 
was in search of eggs which were in a nest at the end of 
the limb. Three times this snake climbed the tree to the 
nest and as many times was knocked to the earth by the 
attorney. Finally it was thought necessary to box the 
reptile up to save the birds. Unfortunately Mr. Pender 
did not have a camera. 

There is a man in California who angles for rattle- 
snakes much as the fisherman angles for trout. Mr. 
Willis A. Rowe of San Fernando became interested in 
rattlers. some twen- 
ty-two years ago. 
According to Mr. 
Rowe the rattle- 
snake is dangerous 
to man only in self- 
defense. He helps 
man by killing off 
from 100 to 150 
rats, gophers and 
other destructive 
rodents each year. 
In his study of 
snakes he has en- 
dured criticism and 
mild insults from 
people who were not 
familiar with his 
work. His critics 
cannot be blamed, 
for who wouldn’t 
consider a man a 
lunatic who was 
seen casting with a 
fly rod in the middle 
of the Mojave Des- 
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Mr. Rowe “creeling” a big rattler. 


Rattlesnake crawling over a lariat, disproving the old belief that they 
will not cross a rope. 
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ert under a burning sun? 
Once Mr. Rowe was casting 
for rattlers in the sagebrush 
when a group of eastern tour- 
ists came by. They stopped a 
moment, then gave the car all 
the gas it would carry, as they 
tore off toward Bakersfield. 
About an hour later two husky 
deputies came out and asked 
Mr. Rowe to accompany them. 
They spoke of excellent fish- 
ing nearer town. It was fully 
a half hour before the snake 
fisherman could convince them 
he was in his right mind. Mr. 
Rowe has been bitten twice by 
rattlesnakes. Once he was 
miles from the nearest physi- 
cian and with no emergency 
treatment found it necessary to 
gash the wound with his pocket 
knife, causing it to bleed freely. 
He suffered no ill after effects. 
Again he was bitten but by the 
prompt injection of potassium 
permanganate saved his life. 
Mr. Rowe studies snakes in the 
field and in his own private 
laboratory. 

Only three types of poisonous or dangerous snakes are 
to be found in America. THey are the rattlesnake, moc- 
casin and coral snake. The rattler can usually be identi- 
fied by the head shaped like an ace of spades, the pit be- 
tween the eyes and the rattling of the reptile when found. 
When disturbed the rattler shakes his tail, sounding the 
rattle as a warning. When the rattler has lost his rattle 
for any reason he still goes through the motions of rat- 
tling. The cottonmouth and the copperhead belong to 
the moccasin family. They too have pits between the 
eyes, and are dirty brown in color, with flat heads. They 
frequent bayous, mud holes, marshes and swampy streams. 
The cottonmouth is not only seen around water, but is 
frequently encountered in woods and fields. It has a pe- 
culiar odor in warm weather and the negro cotton pick- 
ers of the south often can distinguish its presence, before 
they see it, through 
its odor. They are 
powerful snakes and 
have been known to 
strike hard enough 
to drive their fangs 
through the ordinary 
shoe. The copper- 
head is a_ light 
brown. It is found 
in the south in 
swampy regions. 
The coral snake is 
red, yellow and black 
and is considered one 
of the most deadly 
reptiles known to 
man. It is often 
mistaken for a 
harmless variety and 
in this lies its dan+ 
ger. It is small and 
beautiful and its 
bite is almost pain- 
less. Nevertheless 


(Cont. on p. 202) 





Down in 


It turned out to be one of those perfect mid- 
winter afternoons in the Southland, when you 
would swear it was June, or maybe October. 


Carolina 


A February Day in Southern Bobwhite Covers 


DMITTEDLY, spring is no 
A time to turn one’s thoughts 
to quail hunting; rather it is 
the season when trout streams in the blue of the Blue 
Mountains beckon. Still, there are some of us who have 
minds and temperaments that do not function according 
to Hoyle; we like to fish, but prefer to hunt. And even 
in spring when a young man’s thoughts most naturally 
turn to trout and other things, we cannot forget. 

“How do you like it?” smiled genial Roscoe M. 

“Magnificent,” I replied with feeling. We stood for a 
minute, my host and I, drinking in the dramatic vista of 
white, and green, and pink. 

“But,” I jarred the silence, “how’s your quail hunting?” 

“Did I hear you, ‘quail hunting’? You mean ‘pa’tridges’ 
or bobwhites?” Roscoe raised his eyebrows, “Man, you 
said a mouthful! If you mean you want real quail shoot- 
in’, then come down heah long ’bout February. And I 
don’t mean mayhap!” 

That night over the dinner-table we sealed the bargain 
with suitable ceremony, and while the hotel orchestra 
played that crooning melody, “Caroline, My Heart is 
Calling,” pledged the greatest quail hunt—with the 


By FRANK E. BRIMMER 


sportiest birds—the gamiest dogs—the 
finest shooting . . . well, every hunt- 
er knows how those promises are made 
—and sometimes forgotten. But this was not, emphati- 
cally not! 

There’s always a pile of glamor making plans for future 
hunts. Sometimes the anticipation may surpass the reali- 
zation, but not this time. No indeed! With each month 
after that memorable dinner tryst came an increasing call 
from the hills and fields of Carolina; it grew and expanded 
and still grew. The words of the song again and again 
came back unbidden to remind that next winter there 
would be staged the Real Quail Hunt. 

And my anticipation was the keener, for the reason that 
I had been assured by all who knew him, that Roscoe M. 
was a man of deeds and not of words; in short, that he 
produced results. His boast was music to my ears week 
after week and month after month. 


N due time the moons waxed and waned and late 
winter found me wondering if Roscoe had forgotten. 
Undoubtedly he had boasted to many transients about his 
excellent quail hunting; would he recall my face and 
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speak my name? No letter had been 
exchanged, no wire flashed between 
us; there was just an idle*boast made 
under the effects of af intoxicating 
springtime and pledged to the refrain 
of an old love song. But somehow it 
conjured things in my mind that led 
me to believe in Roscoe, in his good 
memory, in his faith. What is more 
precious than the given word of a 
friend, and what is more substantial 
in this swirling world? 

Thus I meditated en route to the 
“land of the sky.” Near the peaks 
was Asheville, suggestive of Denver 
(what if Denver is a mile high while 
Asheville is only half as far above sea 
level?). The effect was the same— 
relatively one was as high as the 
other, surrounding topography and 
nearness to the clouds considered. 

So this was western North Carolina 
in winter. That much was quite dif- 
ferent from Denver: winter is winter in Denver; in 
North Carolina it is make-believe. But would Roscoe 
remember? ‘That was the uppermost thought as: we 
sought him out in that delightful suburb of Asheville, 
Biltmore. 

“Lo, quail hunter!” was the way he greeted us. No, 
he had not forgotten. Now the showdown was at hand. 

“Reckon you-all must be tired,” drawled our solicitous 


‘host. “Best rest up a bit befo’ this evenin’ and we'll intro- 


duce ourse’ves to the birds.” 

It turned out to be one of those perfect mid-winter 
afternoons in the southland, when you would swear it was 
June, or maybe October. Bobwhite was through with 
his noon rest in the fence corners by the time our jolting 
flivver hurdled the last remnant of a rail fence and we 
were in the corn- and weed-fields ready for action. 


The native on whose wide plantation we were hunting 
from two o’clock to sundown (as the natives say “for the 
evening”) had a covey spotted in the morning less than a 
quarter mile from his shack and was impatient until we 
had unleashed Bob and assembled our guns. He was one 
of the few in-a-hurry type of native that I have happened 
to meet; but I marked him for a born hunter. He was 
fearful lest the quail wandered far afield, or perchance, 
rose and flew into the next county for the afternoon. 

But old Bob was away and ahead of us and had located 
the covey within ten 
minutes from the time 
the gas was cut off the 
motor. He froze in a 
fence corner with 
sparse pines in a waste- 
land for the back- 
ground, tawny corn 
stalks in the fore- 
ground, yellow dog 
fennel and brown grass 
in the middleground ; 
in fact the quail were 
hiding in the dense 
weeds and dead grass. 

What a picture it 
was! It is clearer in 
my mind than my men- 
tal picture of the Statue 
of Liberty. This was 
realization to the utter- 
most. My heart sang, 
it was good to be alive. 
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Bob deposits a retrieved 
bird in his master’s hand. 


At the old fence corner we stopped to count the bag. 
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Like a mighty bombshell they burst. 
First a ripping whirr of wings cutting 
air as the first bird broke cover,. and 
then a sudden zoom when the others 
took flight simultaneously and ex- 
ploded from dry weeds and grass like 
magical firecrackers. 

True to form, which is to always 
spring something new, the covey of 
thirty or more birds split as if in pre- 
meditation. About a third shot 
straight away into the pines, another 
group dangled to the left and sailed 
across the open fields, while the re- 
mainder flew high and then cork- 
screwed over our heads. 

It was an exciting five seconds dur- 
ing which time the last bird passed 
beyond the fifty-yard limit and the 
hunters lived a short life-time of 
frenzied joy. Luckily my first shot 
was a double, one bird falling a frac- 
tion of a second before the other, 
which was twenty or thirty yards ahead. Old-timers may 
be able to place their shots for doubles like a Babe Ruth 
plants his drive, but for me it is just a streak of good luck. 
My other shots were complete misses. In fact, with birds 
going three ways at once, it was mighty disconcerting, 
and I allowed myself to see too much. 

As an old quail gunner once instructed, “Don’t look at 
the whole darn covey. Lord, man you can’t see that many 
flying objects all at once. And don’t look at the center of 
the thickest group of birds and expect to get anything by 
shooting there. Just look hard at one bird, possibly two, 
and shoot as if there were but that one target in the world. 
Never mind the noise,” went on the mentor, “just plug up 
your ears and see one bird on the outside ot the group.” 


LL such advice is sound and substantial, and I can 

remember it up to and just before time to put theory 

into practice, then it suddenly evaporates into thin air. 
And there I am. 

My companion had had a less advantageous position 
from which to shoot, but he had three birds. It was some- 
thing for me to be able to brag about my double, and to 
importantly point out, as was my just due under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances, that one bird fell outside the fence 
while the other lay well inside the rails on the brown pine 
needles. Queer how unusual things like that always and 
forever come into the 
kaleidoscopic events of 
a day’s hunt; and they 
an are sure to stand out 

proportionately large. 
Bob brought in his 
master’s birds, deposit- 
ed each one in hand, 
and then was away 
down the fence; but a 
command brought him 
back. He had not done 
his whole duty—he had 
not retrieved my birds. 
He must do that even 
though it happened that 
I knew right’ where 
they were. a 
His task completed, 
Bob was given an affec- 
tionate tweak of ear 
and waved away into 


(Cont. on page 215) 
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Stan, playing a good one in the back-water. 


Rainbows of the Purple Sage 


Trout Fishing in the Desert 


Y GODFREY—I’m tired 

of this. I’m going trout 

fishing,’ announced Merle 
one bright June morning as he deftly turned the flap- 
jacks. 

His announcement was greeted with derisive com- 
ments by the other two members of the party of whom 
the writer was one. “Going fishing—where, in the water 
bucket or the spring?” inquired Stan. “Going fishing 
huh! The man’s losing his mind,” answered I. 

And with reason, too, for Merle, his wife, and the 
other two were camped at Merle’s tiny cabin in a pretty 
glade surrounded by aspen groves and gnarled twisted 
yellow pines, deformed by the too persistent attentions 
of untold generations of porcupines—high upon the slopes 
of Hart Mountain. 

It was good coyote, jackrabbit and antelope country, 
but the unbroken miles of sagebrush that sloped away to 
the Steins Mountains fifty miles to the east didn’t look 
like trout fishing to us and we said so. 

Merle, however, did not seem disturbed by our sar- 
casm for he retorted, “I said I was going fishing and I 
am. What’s more I’m going today, pronto and if you 
Wisenheimers don’t want to spend Sunday here alone 
you'll pry your Ford loose and follow me this afternoon.” 


By IRA NOEL GABRIELSON 


“Where in the name of the 
seven suffering sisters do you ex- 
pect to catch fish in this country ?” 
I again inquired. “Nowhere,” responded Merle, “ ’tain’t 
necessary. We can go a long ways from here before dark 
and that’s just where I’m going.” 

This was the extent of the information we could ex- 
tract from him, too, but as he produced a fishing outfit 
and began to pack up camp kit and bedroll, we, after 
a council of war decided to follow suit, and boy, it was 
well that we did. 

In an hour we were on our way, Merle in his Chev- 
rolet following a little-used road across the high rock) 
plateau to the eastward. We in our Ford galloped along 
nobly behind and as luck would have it—to Merle’s lot 
fell all the grief. He commenced to change tires before 
we were five miles out and kept at it for the balance of 
the trip. At twenty miles he stopped at his brother's 
place and abstracted a Ford belonging to his father, leaving 
his own car as hostage. However, that Ford was afflicted 
with the same variety of corns as his own car, and i 
could see little improvement in his situation, the time he 
made, or his langugae. Not that I blame the cars anv. 
for there are twenty miles of road there which I’ll back 
against any in the world for being bad, but still passable. 
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Rocks—ruts—chuck holes in unending succession and 
sometimes altogether, made it a nightmare. Occasionally 
when an unusually large boulder intruded it was neces- 
sary to do a little impromptu road work before pro- 
ceeding. 

And those rocks—don’t anyone kid himself that they 
were nice smooth dornicks, for they were anything else 
but. Jagged, sharp, shapeless masses and slabs of lava 
whose knifelike edges tore clothes, fingers, and tires 
with equal facility—had been used exclusively to build the 
road and all the surrounding country. 

After twenty miles of this, a road paved with smaller 
stones with only occasional patches of larger ones, pro- 
truding from the hillsides, seemed almost a boulevard 
as we roared along at as much as fifteen miles per hour 
on the best stretches. 

Twenty more miles of this, then across Catlow Valley 
and again more unending miles of rock and hills and 
sagebrush that even made my usually docile and well 
trained Ford creak and groan 
in every joint. At last, well 
towards sundown we topped 
another of the seemingly end- 
less succession of hills and 
sighted a willow-filled draw. 
Down we went over a rough 
tilted side hill road, expect- 
ing every moment to slide 
off into the creek. 

Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened —somewhat to my 
own personal amazement, 
and we eventually eased 
down to a tiny grassy flat 
beside a small creek. What 
was it’s name? Don’t ask 
me. For all I know, it hasn’t 
one. Certainly it has no 
place on the map. It was 
just one of the myriads of 
streams that trickle down the 
western slope of the Steins 
Mountains, either to lose 
themselves in the desert or 
to join some of the many 
others which unite to form 
the Blitzen River. This 
latter, by the way, was the 
only stream in all that vast 
expanse of sagebrush in that 
section of southeastern Ore- 
gon which could even by courtesy be called a river. 

I can’t even say whether this is one that eventually 
sinks in the desert or not. Sufficient to say, there was 
a willow-lined creek, it had water in it, the water was 
wet and, believe it or not, the water was full of trout 
—rainbows—big ones, too, for such a little creek, and 
hungry! Say, those trout came as near chasing right out 
on the banks after the hook as anything I ever expect 
to see. 

But I get ahead of my story. 

We piled out of the cars as Merle capered about 
shouting, “I said I was going trout fishing. Here I am. 
Here I go.” And he made a dive for his rod and com- 
menced industriously fitting it up for business. Stan 
followed suit. More sedately I lifted up the front seat 
of the old reliable Lizzie and reached to get mine. My 
fingers missed it in its accustomed place where it always 
reposes throughout the fishing season. I lifted the seat. 
“Honorable Horrors,” as Neewah says, it wasn’t there. 
[ commenced frantically to jerk curtains, chains, tools, 
and other bric-a-brac about, but it was no use. It wasn’t 
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there. I said language—lots of it, and would have used 
more, as too late 1 remembered loaning it out for a week- 
end fishing trip and failing to put it back in the car when 
it was returned. 1 could visualize it lying calmly on 
the work-bench in my garage, 500 weary road miles away, 
but that didn’t help matters much. I sat on the running 
board talking to myself about it and could find no excuse 
either for the pole, the car or myself, even though in my 
calmer moments I realized that the trip wasn’t intended 
for a fishing expedition and that my presence on a trout- 
filled stream was a mere happenstance. 


EANWHILE Merle had finished rigging his line 

and started toward the creek. A split second later 
a wild cowboy yell drew my attention to him just in time 
to see a beautiful ten-inch rainbow leave the water, drawn 
by Merle’s persuasive language, assisted by a fly-line and 
Royal Coachman. ‘That helped my feelings a lot, and 
a lot more of Mr. Webster’s well known dictionary was 
used up. Stan joined him at 
the game—fishing the next 
hole and announced the ar- 
rival of a mate to Merle’s 
fish, in the same undignified 
way. Some men are born 
that way and a lot more get 
that way as they get older. 

Right before my eyes they 
caught four or five and then 
parted company, one going 
up and the other down the 
little stream after a few 
friendly and _ solicitous re- 
marks about building fires, 
making camp, and other in- 
teresting occupations. Mrs. 
Merle was also on her way 
fishing ahead of Merle, 
and there I was sitting on 
the running board of a bat- 
tered Ford looking at a 
soured world through any- 
thing but rose-colored glasses. 

They do say that “neces- 
sity is the mother of inven- 
tion” and while I’m not so 
sure of that I think it is 
possible that it might.at least 
be the mother-in-law. 

Idly I pulled my fly book 
out, opened it and was look- 
ing through it though the Lord knows what for. My 
language user had run down, but I was still thinking the 
same kind of thoughts. A short piece of line attracted 
my attention and for some reason brought back my kid 
days with a willow pole and bent pin fishing for bull 
heads and sunfish on a muddy Iowa creek. Why not 
try it on the trout? Huh! my reason argued—you'd 
stand a fat chance of catching a trout that way. It sound- 
ed reasonable too, for I’m no great shakes as a trout 
fisherman even with my own favorite nine-foot rod which 
I had forgotten to bring along. 

Finally the desire to catch at least one fish and a strong 
aversion to serving as camp chore boy for two fellows 
no better trout fishermen than I, overcame my reason. 
The first thing I knew—there I was rigging a willow 
pole—short line—leader and a couple of flies. It .was 
a most awkward fly rod and the first crack I tangled with 
a willow tree bzhind me. Second shot the same, third 
the same only it was across the creek. Three snags and 
I hadn’t hit the creek at all. Then I found an open 

(Continued on page 207) 











Building an Outboard Race Boat 


Full Directions for Constructing a Small Hydroplane Capable of 
High Speeds When Powered with a Suitable Motor 


ITHIN the past few years 
the sport of fast boat rac- 
ing has come within the 


means of almost anyone. The first 
little, weak “putt-putting” outboard 
motors have developed into things of power and speed 
and it is now possible to secure a small, relatively light- 
weight, motor that will develop, in some cases, consider- 
ably more than twelve horsepower. Engine speeds have 
increased to the point where this power is possible for, 
naturally enough, the faster the speed of the motor, the 
greater the power, within certain limits. 

Now consider what can be done when one of these 
light-weight, high-speed engines is placed on the stern 
of a boat that is designed primarily for speed. Motors 
may be purchased complete for less than a hundred 
dollars, but for real racing results one of the larger types 
should be used with a maximum cost of about $275.00. 
Add to this a hull that may cost, at the very outside, 
$150.00 and you have a complete speed boat for a 
reasonable sum, as compared with the regular types using 
inboard motors where the cost might 
run anywhere from $2500.00 up to— 
well, how much have you? 

Suppose that you buy an outboard 
motor for around $200.00. Then you 
build the hull that we are about to 
describe and the material may cost you 
as much as $25.00, although $10.00 
would be more like it—that is, of 
course, if you build the 
boat yourself. For just a 
little more than $200.00 
you can have a boat that 
will make around thirty 
miles an hour at a very 
conservative estimate. Ac- 
tual speed depends upon 
the type and power of the 
engine and with a small 
one cylinder, or one of the 
smaller two cylinder mo- 
tors, such speed is not pos- 
sible, but put on one of the 
larger class B or class 
motors and see what hap- 


pens. 
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By WILLIAM F. CROSBY 
Editor “The Rudder” 
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But don’t try for any speed rec- 
ords when the water is rough. If 
you do you'll surely join the nautical 
fraternity known as the “hell divers.” 
These little boats, and for that mat- 
ter many of the larger ones, are all on top of the water 
and a wave at just the right spot sets them upside- 
down in about one tenth of a second. No danger, of 
course, if you wear a life preserver and, by the way, the 
racing rules require that every driver must wear such 
a device or be disqualified. 

At some of the regattas this past summer, these little 
outboard motored speed boats have made speeds in excess 
of forty miles an hour and, in some races that the writer 
has witnessed, there have been as many as thirty starters 
in one single heat. Some sight for anyone. 

But let’s get on with the particular boat that we have 
chosen here. We have named her “Scat” for the simple 
reason that it is just about right for a boat of her type. 
She is eight feet long and just under three feet six 
inches wide. She is built with just one idea—SPEED! 
She is of the modified scow 

S727? type with just a little con- 
cavity in the bottom to 
make her steadier and pre- 
vent skidding on the turns. 
Eight feet is not exactly 
suited for cruising pur- 
poses but some of these 
boats have been only six 
feet long. One more thing 
to remember before we get 
along with our yarn. If, 
for any reason, you have 
to shut off the motor while 
the boat is at top speed, or 
if the motor should die 
when the boat is up to 
speed, throw your weight 
forward. If you don’t do 
this, the following wave 
will catch up on you and 
promptly fill the boat. If 
you have on a good life 
preserver, though, you can 
hold her up until help ar- 
rives. This has been done 
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time and time again. 
By studying the 
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this type of wood 
especially for out- 


Spruce Latiens 
JA x1” 


midship section, it is 
apparent that the 
entire construction 
is just as light as it 
is possible to make 
it, at the same time 
retaining enough 
strength to prevent 
the hull’s breaking 
up in full flight. 
The seam batten 
construction on the 
bottom is highly 
important as it 
strengthens the 
planking and pre- 
vents leaks at the 
seams. This bottom 
planking takes con- 
siderable punishment, and strength here is about the most 
important thing in the entire boat. 

Everything is spruce except the planking and here 
mahogany is used because it is light and close grained 
enough to be fairly strong. There are several wood- 
working firms that are making a specialty of supplying 
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board motorboats. 
The first thing to 
do, of course, is to 
make the frames ex- 
actly to the dimen- 
sions as given. In 
the larger drawing 
you will see the half 
sections for frames 
1, 2 and 3 and also 
the shape of the 
transom or stern. 
‘The dimensions for 
the wood to be used 
in .the frames will 
be found in the mid- 
fp pie section draw- 
Notice that the 
bottom frame is a separate piece of wood from the side 
piece, held to it by a bracket of the same material. This 
bracket should be securely screwed in place so the struc- 
ture is perfectly rigid. Bore holes for the screw fasten- 
ing in order not to split the wood and, if you happen to 

(Continued on page 206) 
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OONER or 
later most 
fishermen dis- 


cover something in 
fishing besides fish. 
Like the fish, the 
values of fishing are 
elusive, sometimes in 
the riffles, sometimes 
in the pools, some- 
times even in an 
empty creel. But 
they are always 
somewhere for the 
angler with the 
proper bait. 

If a man is des- 
tined to become a 
fisherman, his first 
fish will be mounted 
forever in his mem- 
ory. I well recall 
the event of an Au- 
gust evening that 
changed the course 
of my life. It was 
dusk over a mud 
lake in Illinois. 
Jolly strains of an 
accordion floated out of the dark across the lake to blend 
in incongruous medley with the croak of frogs on the 
nearby shore. Night air came sweet and heavy off the 
marshes. Mosquitoes were singing and stinging with 
joyous abandon. 

My companion was arranging the tackle and saying, 
‘This is a swell place. There’s a good big juicy one for 
you.” He emphasized the fact by spitting on the worm. 
“For good luck,” he said. “Now fish over by the buoy, 
and when the cork goes under, jerk hard.” Presently I 
jerked hard and brought up the anchor rope. It was a 
crucial moment. I was eight years old and could hear a 
game of tag on shore. Besides it was growing cold and 
a mosquito had just drilled me in the neck. 1 wanted 
to quit and protested with reason and pathos that I was 
having a very thin time. May fortune bless my com- 
panion wherever he may be! He made me stay and fish. 
He taught me the old, old password that opens the doors 
of heaven to fishermen—“Wait.”” I waited and soon my 
first fish was flopping at my feet. From the heights of 
mature experience I look down upon that: fish with a 
smile. It was distinguished neither in race nor person- 
ality. But on that night no one would have dared say so. 

We stayed long after dark, long after my friend had 
had enough, long after the fish had stopped biting. Reluc- 


Concerning Bait 


The Finest Fishing Is Just Before Dark 


By JOHN HODGDON BRADLEY, Jr. 


‘Sometimes 
in the riffles, 
sometimes 
in the 

poois. 


tantly at last I yield- 
ed to wisdom. We 
ran the nose of the 
skiff aground. Eager 
to exhibit my prize, 
I took the bluegill in 
my hand and jumped 
for the shore, which 
I should have 
reached but for the 
fateful anchor rope. 
I slipped and fell— 
into the boat and 
despondency  simul- 
taneously. For fish 
slime, gravity, and a 
last super-piscine 
wiggle in the blue- 
gill gave him the 
victory. That night 
I told the sad ol 
tale. I had become 
a fisherman. 

Fishermen, like 
other folks, have 
their own peculiar 
weaknesses. Among 
other things they are 
devoted to the de- 
lusion that dead fish grow faster and larger than live 
ones, that the best fishing is in some other place or at 
some other time. Perhaps it is just this congenital weak- 
ness that glorifies the fishing of boyhood. Yet I do not 
feel deluded when I recall that in those days we never 
roamed the arid fields of sophistry. We never troubled 
our souls in search of the ethical way of luring fish to 
the bank. We tricked them with worms and feathers 
alike, with single hooks and triple gangs. We didn't 
argue morality in the use of baits. Live bait, plug, and 
fly had no intrinsic worth in our eyes. We judged them 
fairly through the fish’s eyes. We never wasted mone; 
on expensive tackle, nor time in untangling it from the 
bushes. We fished simply. And we were successful, even 
on those days when we could produce not one sunfish of 
proof. 

No fish was so depraved that we refused him a chance 
to be caught. We took bullheads from the foul mud 
sloughs along the big river. We waited placidly amid 
the rocks and snakes of the wingdams in the gentle hope 
that suckers would soon be hungry. Buffalo-fish were 
dedicated to the large task of keeping the river clean, 
but we were not squeamish. We abandoned them to 
their business only after learning that nobody would eat 
them. We even snared the green-fleshed garfish, as they 
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(ay with their long snouts on the driftwood. We never 
called pickerel “snakes” and we enjoyed a chub or a cat- 
fish as much as a pike or a bass. Anything with a fin 
and an appetite meant fishing. I should have angled 


my goldfish out of their globe if they had not been pets. 
There is no end to what can be learned about fishing. 
Boys know ‘this better than their elders and they do not 
allow methods to harden into convictions. Even Alphonse 
taught me a thing or two. Alphonse was the chef in a 
summer hotel. Everybody praised his fried chicken and 
condemned his fishing. He was addicted to the depraved 
habit of fishing for that scavening pig of fresh water, the 
German carp. He made matters worse by enjoying his 
vice with all the enthusiasm of a simple heart. He came 
from a land where carp and carp fishermen were respected, 
and he could not understand the American sentiment. 
The poor fellow loved company, but no respectable person 
would go fishing with him. 
One day he lured me into his. 
boat with promise of great sport in 
a very special place. I was pre- 
pared for the worst when I ‘saw N 
that raw liver was to be the bait. 
But 1 wasn’t proud. I had fished for carp 
myself. We fished all afternoon and, caught 
nothing but carp and dogfish. With each 
fish, Alphonse would exclaim, ‘“‘Ah, my big 
beauty, you have come to papa!” And after 
he removed the entrails from a dogfish, he 
would say as he returned the dismembered 
fish to the water, “There, you rascal, you are 
now ready for the turtles.” Once whe the 
shell of a dogfish swam toward the bottom 
with the life left in its muscles, Alphonse 
said a little sadly, “Not another fish in this 
lake is so strong as a dogfish. See, he still 
swims when he is dead.” His heart was 
heavy for he hated to admit that not even 
his culinary skill could make a dogfish 
fit to eat. 
Rowing home, Alphonse praised the 
carp as the finest of fishes, so big, so 
game, so delicious. “But,” I said, ‘““what 
will you do with them? Nobody around 
here will eat them.” Alphonse smiled 
a little smile of professional pride mixed 
with wickedness. “I fix them,” he 
said ; “tomorrow we all have a lovely 
bass dinner, and nobody but you and 
I will know.” I was shocked but 
I kept his secret. For after all Al- 
phonse was in his own way a fisher- 
man. 
Eddy was different and I learned 
some more about fishing from him. 
He had been a pugilist, a maker of 
bird houses, a dealer in fish, a hotel 
manager, and I suspected some other 
things not mentioned. But he liked 
children and loved fishing. He took 
me to a little brook where fat young 
carp lived. For two hours we 
struggled with adversity, with my 
ignorance of seining, with Eddy’s 
overfed body, with holes in the net 
and holes in the stream, and with 
the refractory spirit of the carp. At 
last we had a dozen fish of correct 
size in the bucket. A two mile walk 
brought us to the lake and a two 
mile rew to the place. Eddy had 
planned to fish. I marveled at his 
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precision. He must have kept a map of the lake bottom 
in his mind. He had decided that good fishing could 
be had over a certain sunken reef, and he found the reef 
marked off, as he had promised, by two lone pickerel 
weeds whose heads just cleared the surface of the water. 


I MARVELED at his unerring fish sense. He sus- 
pended a carp minnow from a float and allowed it to 
drift about fifty yards from the boat. He fixed a worm 
on another line, and lowered it over the side. ‘While 
we're waiting,” he said, “we might as well take a few 
pumpkin seeds.” The boat was soon lively with sunfish. 
Presently he said, ““Now I’ll show you something. There 
should be a few crappies here, but they are deeper than 
the sunnies.” He adjusted the bobber so that his hook 
hung just above the bottom, and before long he had 
caught a crappie. It was the most remarkable thing I 
had ever witnessed. 
Soon the line with the carp began to circle the boat. 
As Eddy had promised, carp minnows apparently were 
irresistible. With supreme skill he waited until the 
bass had turned and swallowed the carp, then he set 
the hook and played the fish through the treacherous 
invisible hazards of the reef. I was trembling with 
excitement when he finally hauled the fish over 
the gunwale. Eddy was as calm as if he had 
just caught a sunfish, but his face wore a little 
smile of satisfaction. For it was a large bass 
\ and Eddy was human. 
% 1 asked him for the honor of stringing 
. the prize. He agreed amiably and I[ 
added the bass to the rope already heavy 
with sunfish and crappies. I placed the 
handsome string of fish in the water 
and was fastening one end to the 
boat when it slipped from my ner- 
vous fingers. My heart sank with 
the fish to the bottom. Eddy just 
fisherman said, “Cheer up, kid,” and told me 
who can how he had once lost a finer string 
use a in the same way. I thought he was 
vila AP the finest fisherman I had ever 
ae net known. And I still think so. 
rising From one after another I learned 
toa the ways and the joys of fishing. I 
dry fly. discovered that frogs could best be 
taken at night by flashlight along 
the shore of a lake, that shiners are 
the surest bait for bass, that fish 
have better eyes than ears, that the 
fisherman more often than the wind 
determines the catch. And I also 
learned that he is a lucky fisherman 
who can use a wet fly when trout 
are not rising to a dry fly, who can 
fish with a minnow when bass will 
not take a spinner, who knows how 
to enjoy the fishing when the fish 
refuse everything. For the supreme 
test of a fisherman is not how many 
fish he has caught, not even how he 
has caught them, but what he has 
caught when he has caught no fish. 
I suppose it is heresy, but I be- 
lieve that fish may sometimes spoil 
the fishing. I remember a crisp 
November day on a mountain lake 
in the Rockies. Ice needles had 
grown into a jagged platform 
around the shore. We launched a 
rowboat with difficulty and trolled 
(Continued on page 223) 
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Mrs. Collins (right) and her big Musky. 


Old Black Joe 


Catching a Minnesota Musky 


all of the thrills of my sixty- 
minute battle with Old Black Joe 
into a twelve-hundred-word story. 

Old Black Joe fought his last fight 
on May 29, 1928. That morning my 
sister-in-law and I decided that we would go fishing, so 
about eleven o’clock we started out equipped with rods 
and reels and a bucket full of fine lively minnows. It 
was very rough and looked like ideal trolling weather, 
so we baited-up before starting and when I say baited-up, 
I mean we did. The minnows were small and we put on 
a-plenty. By the time we were through, our hooks looked 
more like doughballs and very appetizing to a fish. As 
I tossed mine overboard I made the remark that I was 
baiting for a pike and not pickerel. 

We drifted along very comfortably with the wind, 
using the oars just occasionally to keep off of the rocks. 
We kept pretty close to shore as we had on hip boots, 
sizes nine and eleven (not ours, of course) and did not 
care to try a swim. 

All of a sudden my reel sounded and I said, “Oh darn 
it, I’m caught on a snag.” I had visions of rowing back 
against the wind but before I could turn the boat around 
I decided I was fast to something more than a wall-eyed 


[: will be difficult indeed to put 


By DAISY L. COLLINS 
Winner Second Prize in the 
Forest AND STREAM Prize 

Fishing Story Contest. 


pike. I seized my rod and the fish 
made a big run, quartering with the 
waves. Then he went down to the 
bottom and nothing I could do would 
budge him. Followed several moments 
_of inactivity which tried my nerves to 
the utmost.. Then suddenly he shot to the surface and 
broke water in a smother of foam. When I saw how 
large he was I just naturally got down on my knees in 
the boat as I could not stand up. My sister-in-law got 
a glimpse of him and yelled, ‘Daisy, throw your pole in, 
let him go!” and a lot of other things I do not remember, 
for I proceeded to tell her to shut up and if she did not 
like it to get out and walk as I was going to stay with 
him to the finish. 

He made several more fierce rushes that almost stripped 
my reel. I did not have a long line but luck was with 
me or else he just wanted to be caught for he would 
start off on an irresistible dash and then swerve and 
head towards the boat. It was give and take all the time 
with no chance for rest for either the angler or the fish 
who kept the short rushes up for some time; but it seemed 
as if I was gradually working him closer to the boat. 

I then told my sister-in-law to get the oar ready to 
(Continued on page 213) 
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Interesting Sport with a Small Pistol 


By VANCE RANDOLPH 


eat frogs’ legs, but it appears that the sport of 

frog shooting has gained very little attention any- 
where. The killing of frogs is widely regarded simply as 
labor of a rather disagreeable sort, somewhat akin to 
running trot-lines or digging clams, and therefore quite 
beneath the notice of any self-respecting sportsman. The 
great American bullfrog—the Rana catesbiana of the sci- 
entists—is regarded askance as neither fish, flesh nor fowl, 
is nowhere adequately protected by game or fish laws, and 
is fast being exterminated by market hunters in many 
sections of the country, since frog saddles bring good 
prices in almost any market. 

Men who want meat rather than sport go out at night 
with large electric flashlights, which dazzle the frogs so 
that they are easily killed with clubs or short spears, or 
even picked up with the bare hands. ‘This is, without 
any doubt, the deadliest known method of killing bull- 
frogs ; two experienced men can clean out a fair-sized pond 
or pool in a single evening, and cart off a whole tubful 
of frog saddles next day, but there is no fun in this for 
your true frog shooter. 

Most country boys who hunt frogs prefer to poke about 
with long spears, or to “snag” them with fish-hooks. The 
devotee of “snagging” arms himself with a long bamboo 
pole, to which a big treble hook is attached by a stout line 
about four feet in length. The frog is approached from 
the water side—in a boat or by wading—and the hook 
dangled temptingly in front of him. A mature bullfrog 
will usually snatch greedily at any moving object near 
him, and so very frequently hooks himself at once; if not, 
the hook is lowered to a position directly under his chin, 


A LMOST everybody in civilized countries likes to 


and seated by a sudden jerk. Then the frog is dragged’ 


kicking and croaking into the boat, and dispatched with 
a short club carried for the purpose, after which the 
hunter moves slowly forward in search of further quarry. 
Sometimes a large red fly or bucktail is used instead of the 
bare treble hook, and fishermen often 
“snag” frogs with the gaudy multiple-hook- 
ed plugs used in bait-casting for bass. 


The real sportsman in this field, accord- 
ing to the Ozark creed, shoots his frogs 
with a pistol, from the shore, in broad day- 
light. The pistols used are mostly of .22 
caliber, and the automatic seems to be the 
favorite, with the revolver close behind. A 
few prefer the single-shot, while one vet- 
eran frog shooter clings to a heavy gallery 
pistol of a sort no longer manufactured. I 
have known men who used .38 and even .45 
caliber revolvers in their frog hunting, but 
most of us find the .22 more accurate and 
quite large enough if the bullet is properly placed. But 
each to his own taste—any pistol goes as long as it shoots 
ordinary ammunition with solid bullets. I shall never 
forget the silent, but withering scorn which greeted a frog 
shooter who appeared with a Colt .45 which he had bored 
out for shot cartridges, according to some ingenious and 
devilish system of his own devising. 


The successful frog hunter must be a fairly good pistol 
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A fair target. 





Streamside 
“Big game” 
hunting. 


shot—that goes without saying—and he must also know 
something of frog habits, a subject of which most hunters 
and fishermen are woefully ignorant. Most important of 
all, he must have a true frog shooter’s eye, for the frog’s 
h«bits of life combine with his protective coloration, so as 
to render him well-nigh invisible to the inexperienced. 
The frog resting at the water’s edge faces the middle of 
the stream, so that the hunter in a boat sees his white or 
yellow throat plainly enough, but the man on shore has no 
such advantage, and a tyro invariably overlooks the frogs 
lying directly at his feet, and sees only those which leap 
into the water ahead of him. 

The best places for shooting frogs in my section of the 
country are the occasional deep, wide pools along our 
larger streams, where weeds and water-lilies fringe the 
shelving shores. Rocky banks, even though bordered by 
aquatic plants, do not appeal to the big fellows. The 
hunter usually wears waders for use in retrieving his game 
on occasion, but he does nearly all of his shooting from 
dry land. Some froggers carry a sort of game-bag sus- 
pended from the shoulders, into which the frogs are placed 
as they are shot; personally, I prefer a patent fish-stringer, 
to which each frog is attached separately by a sharp spike 
thrust through the head. This causes instant death, and 
eliminates the squirming about of wounded 
frogs in the game-bag, which is offensive to 
me. 


The beginner at the frog shooting game 
usually aims at the frog’s head, but this is 
a great mistake, unless one is an extra good 
shot. The frog has a large head and a very 
small brain, and even a direct hit in this 
region does not always prevent him from 
jumping into the water, although mortally 
wounded. It is much better to fire at the 
median line of the body, because a bullet in 
or near the spinal column causes paralysis or 
instant death—the frog simply falls forward 
with his shoulders hunched up and his hind 
legs extended. Occasionally a frog is killed or stunned 
by the shock of a bullet which does not hit him at all, 
striking the water just under his belly, but this is not 
common when the .22 caliber weapons are used. 

Pistol in hand, one walks very slowly along the weeded 
shore, stopping frequently to scan every inch of the ground 
ahead. The experienced frog hunter devotes most of his 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural obiects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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A MILLION A YEAR FOR GAME 
REFUGES 


r i MHE Norbeck wild life sanctuary bill is one hun- 
dred per cent right. It is a bill passed by the 
United States Senate appropriating one million 

dollars for the purchase of inviolate sanctuaries along the 

flightways of our sorely harassed migratory wildfowl. 

In its present form the bill is above suspicion. There is 
not a word or line in it that can be used to grind the 
private axes or serve the personal purposes of professional 
protectionists, federal bureaus, or land speculators. 

It is a Forest AND STREAM bill designed solely for the 
protection of wildfowl and no one has ever intimated that 
in any respect it fails to do so. 

A careful poll of the House of Representatives indicates 
that a large majority are in favor of this bill. It repre- 
sents the protective sentiments of their constituents and 
they are ready to pass it in the form that it has passed the 
Senate. 

There should be no quibbling or hesitancy in bringing 
this bill up for action in the House. There are men on 
the National Committee who favor the Blind Pool Bill. 
It is reasonable to presume that they will kill the Nor- 
beck Bill if it is possible for them to do so. The bill 
should be passed in its present form. Write or wire 
your member of Congress to vote for the Norbeck Game 


Refuge Bill. 
es SF SF 


POSITIONS IN THE FORESTRY SERVICE 
Tiere are Many young men imbued with a love 


for the out-of-doors who look forward to obtaining 


The 


positions as rangers in the Forestry Service. 


hope is also being held out to them that certain corre- 
spondence courses will qualify them for these positions 
and that there are frequent openings in the service. 
The facts are that there are only about 900 rangers 
in the Forestry Service and the changes and replacement 


do not average over fifty a year. The Forestry Service 
on the other hand receives from 40 to 50 letters a day 
from people seeking employment. 

The forest ranger’s job is not without its thrills and 
adventure, it is also one requiring hard work and high 
qualifications. The ranger must be able to endure the 
physical hardships of fire fighting and other heavy out- 
door work; he must have the technical knowledge 
necessary to carry out the plans for administration and de- 
velopment of the forest resources in his district. He 
must handle the field work in connection with the sale 
of timber, the grazing of livestock, and many other ac- 
tivities on the National Forests. Rangers are called upon 
to do surveying, timber cruising and scaling, maintain tele- 
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phone communication lines and mountain roads and trails, 
They must have the executive ability to organize and 
direct fire fighting crews and get them into action 
promptly at times when delay means the loss of thousands 
of dollars through the spread of the flames. The ran- 
ger’s job, in short, covers all the details of the manage- 
ment of a forest property. 

In the National Forests east of the Mississippi River, 
practically every new ranger employed to fill vacancies 
has had college training in forestry; and in the western 
forests, the proportion of college trained rangers is in- 
creasing, as new men are employed. Some twenty-five 
colleges and universities confer degrees in forestry, and 
some fifty others offer forestry courses. 

Permanent positions in the Forestry Service are under 
civil service, the lower ones being filled by examination 
and the higher positions by promotion. The law requires 
that, whenever practicable, positions must be filled by 
citizens of the state in which the vacancies occur. Citi- 
zens of states which do not have National Forests there- 
fore have little chance of obtaining ranger positions, as 
they can be considered only after the list of qualified 
citizens of the states which have forests has been ex- 
hausted. - 

a - eo 


RACCOONS EASILY RAISED IN 
CAPTIVITY 


HE demand for live raccoons for both fur-farming 

and restocking purposes has encouraged a great 

many persons: to raise these animals in captivity. 
Raccoons behave well ‘in captivity, and consequently are 
easily handled. If the climate is suitable, a well-drained 
suburban or farm property with a generous supply of 
fresh drinking water is a good site on which to raise rac- 
coons. Plenty of shade and some sunlight are essential 
to the health of the animals. 

As raccoons are great climbers, trees are sometimes per- 
mitted to stand in their pens to furnish them a means of 
exercise, but such trees must be far enough away from 
the side walls to prevent the raccoon from climbing over 
and escaping. In many cases when there are no trees 
it is found advisable to cover the sides and top of the 


- pen completely with stout woven wire netting or to make 


a 2-foot overhang of galvanized iron around the top of 
the side walls. In addition the raccoon farmer must 
provide dens with removable nest boxes, such as those in 
common use for foxes. 

Raccoons are easy to feed, because they relish and 
thrive on a variety of foods—dried bread mixed with milk, 
cereal mushes, cooked meats and meat scraps, and sweet 
fruits. They require more food than do foxes. Plenty 
of drinking water should be provided. 

As a rule only the raccoons possessing the darkest pelts 
are selected for breeding stock. 


st es 


SHEEP VERSUS GROUND-NESTING BIRDS 
FR: several years the claim has been made that the 


scarcity of grouse throughout the mountains of the 

West was due to damage done by grazing sheep 
which trampled upon the nests, destroying either the eggs 
or the helpless young birds. For the last two years forest 
officers have been taking notes on this matter in an effort 
to determine the truth or falsity of the charge. Reports 
for both seasons indicate clearly that the sheep are not 
responsible for the shortage of these birds. Forest officers 
have established the fact that the eggs of grouse are laid 
and hatched and the young have left the nests long before 
the sheep reach the grazing grounds in the high ranges 
where the grouse are found. There is a feeling among 
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foresters that this scarcity of grouse is due to other causes 
—perhaps some unknown disease, or, what is considered 
as mere likely, raids upon the nests and young by some 
of the smaller fur-bearing animals. 
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WHY I ENJOY BEING A GAME WARDEN 
‘| ENJOY being one of Virginia’s game wardens be- 


cause I believe with all of my heart in the great 

work of conservation of wild life,” writes J. Tyler 
Crittenden of the old Dominion. “I am glad that I 
have a part in this great work in helping to make Vir- 
ginia a sportsman’s paradise. Not only for those that 
love to hear the sound of dog and gun at this time, but 
also for those that shall follow after us, that they too may 
enjoy this great sport. 

‘““My second reason is that I enjoy having a part in 
educating the young sportsmen by teaching them to ob- 
serve our game, fish and dog laws. 
enjoying this confidence we are building up better citizens 
for our Commonwealth. 

“My third reason is that I enjoy meeting sportsmen 
from other parts of Virginia and other states that come 
to my county to hunt. I enjoy showing them where the 
best hunting grounds are and secure hunting permits for 
them from the land owners. I enjoy them saying to me, 
‘We have had several days of real sport and we will look 
with pleasure to coming back to your county to hunt 
again, whenever the opportunity presents itself.’ 

“My fourth reason is that I enjoy saddling my bay 
mare, leaving home at early dawn and going to the low 
grounds where the game is. Watch the good dogs with 
their great intelligence trail the game, meet the hunters, 
examine their licenses, watch the bag limit and render 
any service I can to help them enjoy a day of real 
pleasure. 

“My fifth reason is that I enjoy having a part in the 
protection of our forest. I have had the opportunity 
several times of getting off my horse and stamping out 
fire that had been left by careless hunters that would 
have caused great destruction of property had I not passed 
that way. 

“My sixth reason is that I enjoy having a part in 
running down the wilful violator, arresting him, bringing 
him before the magistrate and seeing that he is prosecuted 
and the fine collected, that they may know there are game, 
fish and dog laws in Virginia and they must respect 
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WINTER FEEDING STATIONS 
Te insure birds against starvation during periods of 


deep snow and ice, feeding stations should be estab- 

lished and birds encouraged to use them well in ad- 
vance of the storms. The habits of birds vary in different 
localities. Usually, after cold weather has set in they seek 
cover in gullies and protected hillsides with southern ex- 
posures. They search for food on areas where winds sweep 
the grounds and keep them free of snow or under heavy 
cover where the snows penetrate but lightly. Birds can 
usually be located by their tracks in the early snows. The 
sheltered places to which they resort in times of stress can 
be found usually on the south or southeastern sides of 
woods, thickets, hedgerows, ditch and river beds. The pres- 
ence of sufficient cover to protect the birds against hawks 
and owls should not be overlooked and this is usually pro- 
vided by thickets, low brush or clumps of evergreens. It 
is well to have this cover located in the center of a small 
clearing as it lessens danger from ground enemies which 
hide in the tangles, 
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It is comparatively easy to make arrangement with 
farmers to leave several rows of corn next to a hedgerow 
or near the border of a swamp. Pheasants and quail will 
go to corn or bean fields and the seeds of weeds such as 
ragweed and pigweed as well as for the corn and bean. 
Abandoned fields grown up to tall weeds, sumac and the 
like are also attractive to the birds for winter feeding. 
There is nothing better than bundles of unthrashed grain. 
It can be wired to bushes or scattered in sheltered places. 
One of the advantages of using bundles of grain is that it 
does not necessitate replenishing the feeding stations so 
frequently as when thrashed grain is scattered over the 
ground. 


In rainy seasons there is usually a certain amount of 
ungathered grain partially spoilt or unfit for thrashing. 
This, however, is suitable for feeding. Unfortunately, 
however, most feeding stations are not planned until it is 
too late to get bundles of unthrashed grain. In such cases 
artificial shelters provided with corn or thrashed grain 
must be used. These shelters are of several types—the 
simplest is made by bending and wiring together the tops 
of a bunch of small spruce, pines or hemlocks. This will 
roof a space which will be protected from the snow on 
which the grain can be scattered. Cornstalks, evergreen 
branches or armfuls of tall weeds can also be wired in 
places over bushes, stumps, great tangles or clumps of 
briers so as to protect the ground from snow and afford a 
clear place on which to scatter grain. The lean-to type 
of shelter is easy to build with old fence rails or poles. 

In starting a station several quarts of food should be 
put out, scattering the grain over a greater area than is 
done later on when snow is deep or after the birds have 
learned where to find their food. Stations which it is im- 
practical to visit once a week or oftener should have a 
simple feed hopper (such as is used in poultry houses) 
which is large enough to hold twenty-five pounds of grain. 
This should feed about twenty-five pheasants for about a 
week. These are used and recommended by the Michi- 
gan Game Commission, which has been doing splendid 
work in a state that has a real winter problem for feath- 
ered game. 

The real success of a winter-feeding program depends 
on training the birds so that they will know where to find 
food when.the bad “pinch periods” come. 


s&s Ss & 
OLD TIME WEATHER PREDICTIONS 
NE of the best indicators of the weather for the 
day, according to the weather department, is the 


morning dew. It gathers on grass and other ex- 


posed objects when they are cool enough to condense it out 
of the air, just as moisture is condensed out of the air on 


the side of a@ pitcher when filled with ice water. Now, 
the grass and other outdoor things cool considerably only 
on still, clear nights, the kind that occur during a spell of 
fine weather and at no other time. Hence a heavy dew 
means that the air was still and the sky clear, at least dur- 
ing the latter half of the night. And it is pretty certain 
that if there was neither wind nor clouds during that time, 
the day will be a good one for all outside work, On the 
other hand, if there is no dew in the morning it is almost 
certain that either the sky was clouded or that there was 
appreciable wind, or both; and both, as a rule, precede a 
general rainstorm by 6 to 12 or even 24 hours, according 
to circumstances. 


This authoritative statement confirms old sayings that 
have been handed down for generations as follows: 
“Where the grass is dry in morning light, 
look for rain before the night. 
“Where the dew is on the grass, rain will 
never come to pass.” 
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Just about geese 


HOSE parties who associate in their minds the 
words wild goose with a lordly fowl like the 
Canada, honker, one of which will furnish a feast 
for about ten men like a Christmas turkey, may be inter- 
ested in some weight investigations in the case of the 
small white goose we get in California. 
The kid and I brought home six the other day from 
a shoot in the Imperial Valley. In the air they looked 
as big as a flock of garages on wings and a fellow 
spreading out those great pinions reached the conclusion 
that the bird in person, with all the works and feathers 
removed, ought to resemble the before-mentioned turkey. 
I weighed the six, 
drawn, plucked of 
feathers, singed and 
ready for the roasting 
pan. The smallest 
weighed 134 lbs., the 
heaviest 214 Ibs. 
The lady of the 
family killed a mal- 
lard drake which 
did not weigh a great 
deal less than this 
smallest goose. 
Horrifying as it 
may seem to the east- 
ern mind, the wild 
goose has been on the 
protected list only ir 
recent years so far as 
California is con- 
cerned. For years they 
were a_ pest little 
short of the fabled 
locust. The great 
California wheat 
ranches kept men to 
ride around and shoot 
at the geese to drive 
them off the fields. 
Even the present-day 
hunter gets some idea 
of their powers of 
destruction when he 
watches them demol- 
ish a jungle of young 
tules overnight. 


city of Sacramento, Cal., held what the promoters called 
a “goose stew’ to which the world was invited. Also 
the world’s wife. 


I forget now how many thousand geese were killed 
for this Roman holiday and how many more thousand 
folks ate wild goose, but the figures were tremendous 
and created much indignation in eastern minds. The 
fact that a city felt safe in advertising this “stew” ahead 
of time with unlimited invitations shows the plentitude 
of wild geese in those days, because when the invitations 
were being issued the geese were still on the wing. 


Using our small white goose for a criterion then it 
would appear that a great deal of bunk has been printed 
about the wild goose 
—his craft, and his 
speed of flight. Read- 
ing a lot of this piffle, 
I remember that the 
first California goose 
I shot at I led farther 
than I would have a 
fast-flying duck, and 
never even hurt his 
feelings. These geese, 
at least, flying on a 
calm day, seem to re- 
quire all the lead nec- 
essary for a_ tired 
Mexican pushing a 
wheelbarrow. The kid 
missed the first one 
that came over him, 
whereupon I advised 
him to swing past it 
and pull on the bird’s 
nose when the next 
chance came. The ad- 
vice put three geese 
into the sack. 

Also they fly cack- 
ling and gabbing over 
blinds and general s't- 
uations that arouse 
the suspicion of even 
the guileless spoonbill, 
and had I been using 
an automatic instead 
of a two-shot gun I 
could have brought 
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Give 
Your Rifle 
and Pistol the 
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Mr. Harold L. Criger 
with a 40-point cari- 
bou head obtained in 
open tundra country 
in Alaska, with West- 
ern Ammunition. 


Extra Protection 


of Western Lubalo; 
Cartridges 


Western Lubaloy cartridges shoot with 
championship accuracy. . . . Remarkable 
killing power is obtained with WEsTERN 
Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat- 
tail and Soft-point bullets . . . Finest 
smokeless powders and special non-cor- 
rosive priming prevent rusting and pit- 
ting of the bore. . . But in addition to 
these advantages Lubaloy cartridges 
keep your gun free from metal-fouling. 
Fragments of metal from ordinary jack- 
eted bullets lodge in the bore as the bul- 
lets travel through the rifle at terrific 
speed. These fragments, or metal-foul- 
ing, reduce the accuracy of the arm and 
are extremely difficult to remove. 


How Western Experts Conquered 
Metal-Fouling 

Western metallurgists solved the prob- 

lem through the development of a special 

bullet jacket metal known as Lubaloy— 

a patented copper alloy—as tough as 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


steel without 
being brittle. 
By using only 


tridges your 
gun will shoot 
straighter and 
last longer and 
you will never need to use solvents to 
scrub out metal deposits. 


The Choice of Champions and 
Big-Game Expeditions 
Exceptional accuracy and Lubaloy bul- 
lets have made WesTERN cartridges the 
choice of champions and of important 
scientific and big-game expeditions. 
Hunters are now able to take expensive 
rifles into the field knowing that the bar- 
rel will not be ruined by metal-fouling 

or corrosion. 

Western Leads in 
Ammunition Development 
Many notable ammunition improve- 
ments have been made by WEsTERN: the 


Deadly Accuracy + Extra 
Protection for the Bore. 
Lubaloy car- . . « Freedom from Metal- 
Fouling as well as from 
Rust, Pitting and Corrosion. 


deadly Lubaloy 
Open-point Ex- 
panding, Boat- 
tail and Soft- 
point bullets— 
Lubaloy Super- 
Police cartridges. 
with amazing 
stopping power—the Lubaloy 
Marksman .22 L. R. and the straight 
shooting Lubaloy .22 Short; the famous 
long-range Super-X duck load with the 
Short Shot String; the popular-priced, 
top-quality Xpert shells, and the well- 
known Field shells. 


There is‘a Lubaloy Cartridge for 
Your Rifle or Pistol 
—cartridges that shoot straighter, hit harder, give 
you better protection, better scores, and get more 
game. Try them and prove it yourself! There 
are WesTERN dealers everywhere. Write us. 

for free descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
348 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


Lubaloy 


It will identify you. 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mi 
eled to fit the hand 
with a sure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly —doubie edged 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 


slicing bacon, dressing game or doing any of agnp od 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do 


No. 49—Leather Handle, ay, inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath Ex, 

He. 50 == Soe Ene lle, 474 $3.00» 

with Leath 
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for Practice 


Made by _ shooters 
of national reputa- 
tion, Each pistol 
tested by an Olym- 
pic Team man. 
Guaranteed to 
group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break a 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 


eye stamp, bird targets and extra ° 
ammunition. $3.00 prepaid 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. prawtines’ Wyo. 


Cal. 30-406-shot 





























Hrag Carbine | | 
aliticn of a high price 

sifie. In Alu a ition, all Sorking $ 75 
coos year. Send today | 

for our lustrated catalog of —_ j 
saving values; Buns, Ammunition, Cutters, B00 rts and G Mgt | 
Deposit required on all orders. Money re ‘unded it not ree | 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-D-3 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa | 
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Why Small Bore Guns Don’t 
“Shoot Harder” 


As bearing on the ancient wheeze that 
small-bore guns “shoot harder” than big- 
bore guns, which I have tried to show up 
several times in this column, I am in- 
debted to my good friend, Mr. H. L. 
King, works manager of the great Peters 
Cartridge Co., for their loading data on 
their well-known and standard “Peters 
High Velocity” line of heavy loads in- 
tended chiefly for wild-fow! shooting and 
the like. 

This company uses in this line of shells 
only the late “progressive burning” 
powders, Oval and Herco, and like all 
other companies, loads to standard of 
pressures and velocities, not by fixed 
loads of powder as the average man 
seems to think. Hence there is a slight 
variation in the powder load from time 
to time, but the velocity remains the same 
as nearly as loading can produce such 


results: 
Powder Charge 
Velocity Over Oval Herco 


Gauge 40 Yards Grs. Grs. Shot 

12 1030ft.persec. 41 38 1% No.4 

16 ooo see 30 30 1144 No. 4 

20 dl eda 26° 26 1 No.4 
The 16-bore being 80 ft. lower than 


the 12, and the 20-bore being 95 ft. 
lower; also in the average gun the 12- 
bore load patterning 5% to 10% higher 
than either 16-or 20-bore, then will some 
of these rule-of-thumb ballisticians ex- 
plain to us in what respects small-bore 
guns “shoot harder” than larger bore 
guns. 

Of course it is a fact that in this line, 
as in the equivalent lines of the other 
four companies the 16 with its 1% oz. 
and the 20 with its 1 oz. of shot are over- 
loaded with shot as compared with the 
12, hence the much lower velocity. 

It is quite obvious that if you can shoot 
154 oz. in the 10-bore and only 1% oz. 
in the 12-bore, or just two gauges away, 
then shooting 14% oz. of shot in the 16- 
bore and an ounce in the 20-bore is not 
a logical reduction of shot load. 

So if you load the 16 with one ounce 
or lve and the 20 with % oz. you get 
more velocity and a bit nearer to the 12 
with its 1% oz. However, you never do 
catch up with the standard 12-bore, even 
with such shot load reductions in the 
little guns as I mention, hence all this 
chatter about the “hard shooting” small- 
bore guns has no basis in either velocity 
or pattern, as anybody can testify who 
has done much patterning. 

Mr. King explains that for the 20- and 
for the 16-bore they use a special “low 
pressure powder” to let them get even as 
much velocity as they do get with these 
shot loads. 

For some fifteen years I have shot 
nothing larger in the field than the 20- 
bore, and believe that with its maximum 
load of an ounce of shot it represents 
about all the hitting ability of the average 
man in average shooting. But, while a 
small-bore lover, I do get a pain in my 
neck at all this silly chatter and bunk 
as to the ballistic superiority of the 
small-bore guns. Their superiority lies 
in light weight, light ammunition, narrow 
barrels, and accurate pointing possibilities, 
not in higher speed of shot nor in closer 
patterns. They “jist ain’t got ’em.” 


Considering the BB and 
CB .22’s 
The arrival of the rustless primer and 
the removal of the curse from .22 rimfire 
ammunition loaded with smokeless pow- 
der, which, with the old primer, would 
just naturally eat the cover off the box 
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the hulls came in, has put the little BB 
and CB cartridges back on the respectable 
list. 

There are many occasions in which 
these little rat and sparrow cartridges 
may come in very handy with their slight 
wallop, and report about like striking a 
match on the seat of your trouserloons. 
The old variety depended pretty much on 
the punch that lay in the primer for the 
speed of the bullet, and that same primer 
produced a gas so corrosive that it 
could give a bottle of New York bootleg 
the first two bites and then have it laid 
out cold and stiff in five minutes. 

The little BB cap uses a bullet of 20 
grains, against 30 grains for the Short, 
while the CB cap uses a bullet of 30 
grains or the Short bullet. Some factories 
use 18 grains instead of 20. The facto- 
ries do not consider the BB and CB te- 
spectable enough to print their ballistics, 
but the velocity is very likely a full 1/0 
ft. less than the Short. 

Samples of the rustless sort lately 
pulled down showed the CB with }.2 
grains of smokeless, and the BB with .s 


grain, 
While I should not recommend these 
little chaps for a regular diet for onc’s 


pet rifle, there are many occasions where 
the use of the BB,or CB would add con- 
siderable safety to the ceremony and at- 
tract much less attention—such as the 
cop on your beat—if any. 

Trying out a new Stevens 75 the other 
day, chambered as usual for the Short, 
Long and Long Rifle, I was amused to 
find that both the BB and CB functione: 
through the rifle when loaded into the 
magazine, the only trouble being a little 
tendency for the empty case to drop back 
into the mechanism if it were not ejected 
briskly when opening the rifle. 


Sub-calibre for Your 45 Auto. 


The firm of R. F. Sedgley & Co., Phila- 
delphia, merchants of revamped, re- 
formed and otherwise altered military 
arms and accessories, are selling a sub- 
calibre .22 tube for the .45 automatic 
pistol which may prove interesting to the 
chap who likes to shoot his big snub- 
nosed slug-thrower, but does not admire 
to pay 3c. per shot, nor yet to create the 
fuss and disturbance of full service loads. 

The tube slides into the barrel and 
fastens with a threaded bushing. It 
changes the point of impact from the line 
of sights, but the shooter should worry 
about this as long as the group keeps 
fairly small. 

The sample sent to me “was Seteesive 
in that it was not countersunk enough a 
the head to let the .22 Long Rifle ows n 
out of harm’s way, and the closing blow 
of the slide would fire the shell. How- 
ever, the fault has been corrected ani 
the economy tube seems to be giving 
satisfaction. 

There is no fitting, no gunsmith seek- 
ing, or any formality attaching to the use 
of this tube, and inserting it takes abou 
thirty seconds. 

Then the next trouble is finding a sp:t 
where one can shoot even .22 Long Rifle 
ammunition, 


A Nine-Dollar Gun versus the 
Old-Time Rifle 


Indignant old-timer wrote in, putting 
“the author” on the pan for remarking 
that a $9 .22 of these days would shoot 
the pants off the best of the old-time 
muzzle-loaders, from the standpoint of 
accuracy. 

Said old-timer went on to recount vari- 
ous bed-time tales of the marvelous 
shooting of these old rifles which you 
loaded by pushing a home-made bullet 
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down the front end on top of a more or 
less charge of powder ignited by a more 
or less priming charge more or less tap- 
ped up into the nipple and fired by one 
of the crude old GD or similar caps 
perched on the outside. 

The process of course appeals as mar- 
velously accurate to the person who 
knows how accuracy is obtained in these 
days—and the old rifles were just about 
as accurate as you’d expect them to be. 

It is true that when carefully loaded 
by experts the old pieces would shoot far 
better than you would expect, which 
means that for a few shots they would 
shoot nearly as well as an ordinary .22 
loaded with good .22 long rifle ammuni- 
tion and costing $7 per thousand with 
what discounts you can get by various 
razzle-dazzles, 

So I put the question up to my Stevens 
friends who make a low-priced single- 
shot rifle that comes pretty close to the 
$9 class—knowing quite well what a 
regular match .22 rifle would do, but de- 
siring to stick to the $9 kid class. 

They sent to me four 5-shot groups 
shot with a Stevens Favorite and two 
sorts of ammunition, at the 75-ft. range, 
rifle taken from regular production, and 
shot with open sights. The largest was 
'%4 inch across, measuring to the center 
of bullet hole. 

Four machine rest groups with two 
different sorts of ammunition, same 
range, showed 3 inch the largest. _ 

Then the rifle was tested on the 100- 
yard range up at Utica, there being no 
100-yard range at the Stevens plant. 

The two 10-shot groups made with two 
different sorts of ammunition were 3 
inches apiece and were fired consecu- 
tively. 

So the matter is now up to the old- 
timers who have such faith in the old 
front-end loading flint and percussion 
lock guns. 

I am not cruel enough to suggest that 
you could stick in all ten shots and make 
one of these 10-shot 3-inch groups at 100 
yards while the old-timer was getting off 
two shots, or three shots at the most. 

Investigation by unprejudiced modern 
ballistic engineers shows that these old 
rifles were much like the six-year-old boy 
soprano—their performance is quite sur- 
prising considering everything. 


What a plug of 
mud does to the 
barrel of your 
rifle. This Spring- 
field split neatly 
the full length 
from muzzle: 
to receiver. — 
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Hercules E. C, 
Hercules Infallible 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


Send 10cin stamps 
for sample 





For trap and field shooting, where 
uniform performance and moder- 
ate range with close and uniform 
patterns are required we recom- 
mend Infallible and Hercules E. 
C. Powders designed to give 
their best results in moderate 


charges. 


A good bulk powder is preferred 
by many shooters because of its 
light recoil and its remarkably 
close and even patterns. Infallible 
is the choice of others because 
it is not affected by moisture and 
will keep indefinitely. 


Sporting Powder booklet describ- 
ing each of these powders will be 
mailed on request. 


(INCORPORATED) 
906 King Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 


YouR 

ORDER BRINGS YOU TH 

LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 

OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 

Pay expressmen balance due, ~_ 

$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bar- 
ain ever offered. full $15 value. 
lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 


tice. Accurate a 


— better you care for 
your gun, the better you 
enjoy it. Always clean the 
bore with Hoppe’s No. 9, to 
prevent RUST. Regardless 
what ammunition you shoot. 
At your Dealer's. Cleaning 
Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311N.8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Repairing.* Send 
A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
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grip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
powertul, fully guaranteed. 


Rush i" order vith $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
Senin. 621 BROADWAY, WHEW YORK, DEPT. 3-1-263 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
- Luger - Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
's Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
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Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
2S¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


New YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Comfort 
Shooting... 
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GAUGE 
~~~ BROWNING 


Here is a gun you can shoot all 
day long, day after day, without suf- 
ering a sore shoulder or headache. 
For every Browning shotgun has the 
original and ingenius Shock Absorber 
built right in, easily adjustable for 
heavy or light loads, to cushion the 
recoil before it gets to your shoulder. 
The result is the most luxuriously 
comfortable shooting you ever knew. 


Browning shotguns are made of the 
finest materials obtainable, by expert 
gunsmiths in one of the world’s larg- 
est firearms factories, located in Bel- 
gium. Rigid inspections and repeated 
tests insure the strength, accuracy and 
long-life . for which Brownings are 
famous. 

Designed by John M. Browning, 

the foremost firearms inventor of 
history, who also developed such re- 
nowned arms as the Browning Ma- 
chine Gun, Machine Rifle, automatic 
pistol . . . Browning shotguns possess 
these attractive features: 
Light weight; marvelous balance; 
magazine cut-out; double extraet- 
ors; improved safety; forged barrel 
guide ring; and the remarkable 
and original Shock Absorber. 

Get full details about these features, 
and complete descriptions of the 
Browning. 12 and 16 gauge, before 
ou buy any gun. Use the coupon 

low. 

BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
Ocpven, Utan 


ROWNING 


SHOTGUNS 
12 and 16 Gauge Automatic 





? Browninc Arms Co., Ogden, Utah, ; 
: Please send me your illustrated catalog on : 
? Browning Shotguns. No obligations on my part. } 


The man who Knows Oil uses 


UI}. Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. 
Only the best is good enough for 
fine guns, reels and casting lines. 
As essential to their well-being as 
the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans, 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. E, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Trying to climb the tree. 


Bruin Meets the Longbow 


(Continued from page 153) 


was sinking down behind those purple 
western hills, Oh, yes, we were tired— 
“heap much tired”’—but what a day it 
had been! In all my twenty-five years’ 
hunting experiences over almost this en- 
tire continent, I want to tell you that this 
bear hunt with the bow and. arrow gave 
me the greatest thrill of my whole career 
afield. 

Some of the people around Bully Hill 
mines had heard that there was “a goofy 
guy from the city” up in the hills trying 
to kill bears with the bow and arrow. 
They had said—“even as you and I’— 
that it couldn’t be done, but that night 
Ray telephoned them that it had been 
done. Hearing this they piled into their 
cars and drove up to the ranch to see the 
“goofy guy.” One of the fellows tried 
to draw my heavy bow, and at about a 
quarter draw, let out a grunt. I then 
showed him the arrow that had passed 
through the bear. His eyes bulged as he 
gulped and Ray replied: “Yes, that’s what 
those: bears said.” The skeptical were 
convinced, 

September 26—Ray had to bring out a 
hunting party, so Clarence and I went 
fishing again. We caught twenty rain- 
bows, three of them went over the 
eighteen-inch mark. 

Now I only had two days left until I 
should have to hit the homeward trail. 
Jevver notice what a chill runs up your 
spine when this reality dawns upon you? 
’S tough, I'll say! And to make bad 
matters worse, I had not yet my limit of 
deer, but after a pow-wow with Clar- 
ence it was agreed that we should try 
Winnibulli Mountain as a last resort. 

September 27—We left the ranch rather 
late in the morning. After about an 
hour’s ride we tied up the horses and 
started around the mountainside on foot, 
and had gone only a short distance when 
we ran onto the fresh tracks of some good 
big bucks. Upon seeing these we deployed 
“as skirmishers” and began to work even 
more cautiously, expecting at each suc- 
ceeding gulch to jump some of the bucks 
which had made the tracks. Finally 
Clarence, who was working below me, 
got over the top of a ridge ahead, of me. 
I was fighting my way through the 
darndest mess of brush you ever saw 
when I heard the report of his rifle. I 
“shifted to high and stepped on the gas” 


and came out of that thicket in nothing 
flat, and just in time to see the buck 
stumble down the hill and roll into the 
gulch below. Ray and I crawled into the 
shade to have a smoke and to wait for 
the return of Clarence, who had gone 
down to dress out his buck. 

Hardly had we lighted our smokes 
when we heard the brush crashing above 
us. Looking in the direction of the noise, 
we saw two big bucks trying to give us 
the sneak. Action? Boy, we had ac- 
tion—gobs of it. The brush was very 
thick, but we slid through like a pair of 
eels, and by the time we reached an open 
spot the bucks were in full view across 
the gulch. Our rifles spoke as one and 
both bucks went down to stay. We soon 
had, them all. dressed and arrived back at 
the ranch by mid-afternoon, 

September 28—This was the day that 
I disliked most of all. And why not? I 
had to leave all the big out-of-doors be- 
hind and go back to the stifling city with 
its noise and crowds and paved streets 
and—work. It was just noon when we 
finished our packing and were called to 
the ranch-house to enjoy a wonderful 
luncheon which Mrs. Hoover had pre- 
pared for us. And what a merry time 
we had around that table! It was here 
that Ray, because of my bumper crop of 
red whiskers, christened me the “Big 
Pink “Bear.” 

We were reluctant to go, but with 
heavy hearts we finally said goodbye to 
our friends, and climbing into the old 
one-lunged Gazump, we gave ’er the gun 
and rolled away. But I didn’t get away 
before Ray made me solemnly promise 
that I would return this winter for an- 
other bear hunt, and also a lion hunt, 
with the bow and arrow. Am I going? 
Guess. 

Now, just a word about this archery 
stuff. We all know that it is a far cry 
from the ultra-modern rifle back to the 
use of the bow. Yet of the two weapons 
the bow will kill more surely and cleanly. 
The rifle, with its terrific bullet speed, 
kills by shock, while the feathered shaft 
causes “almost instant death by hen- 
orrhage. And if an arrow enters the 
chest or abdominal cavity it admits air 
into these regions so rapidly that it causes 
congestion of the lungs. If a deer re- 
ceives an intestinal shot without the 
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bullet striking heavy bones, the chances 
are about ten to one that you will not get 3 E V E R Cc T J Oo | 
et him. 
as he likes with the bow where the mere 
we can trace the history of the bow back . Once, twice, three times or twenty-five 
if necessary you bang away without taking your 
mere twenty-five thousand years ago. action is so painstakingly finished and beautifully balanced 
he present-day bow is a replica of Model 39 is a gun you will learn to love and always keep 
T Pp y P for its fine qualities as a hundred thousand others have done. 
differ as to which is the better. Per-| Catalog ze r The Marlin Firearms Co., 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


him. If struck by an arrow in precisely 
the chances are ten to one that you WILL | ; y P L I T y E Cc a N D 
| know of no cleaner or more fasci- | “ 
cannot be beaten. He can shoot as much 
ssession of firearms would be placarded 
et ’ . NCE set with the stock 
And there is nothing new about it, for » Nar f ih \ -_, can pull the lever with split-second speed. 
through the Dark Ages to the time when} § — sad See oe 
arrowheads of flint. That was just a repeating riflé on the market. Each stock, barrel and 
that pointing dead is almost certain. Like all Marlins 
scientists tell us, anyway. - features generally recognized as most modern and reliable. 
the old English longbow. The woods 4 7 The Marlin catalog contains a complete description of 
are yew and osage orange. Opinions for line, which provides a gun for every American shooting need. 
sonally, I use Oregon yew, because in cna %, # Please send me a copy of the new Marlin catalog. 
this locality it is easier for me to procure. 
Many of the cheaper bows are made 
from such woods as bethabara, lemon- 





the same spot, he may travel-a ways, but 

nating sport, and for the city man it 

“Verboten.” against your shoulder you 
a people of the Aurignacean race made ; ‘S / The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 calibre 
Well, believe it or not, that’s what the the action in this gun has a solid top and side ejection— 
most commonly used in its manufacture Write By ° i this Model 39 as well as the other models in the Marlin 
wood, locust, cedar, ash and hickory. 


There is an abundance of good com-| THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 95 Willow Street, New. Haven, Conn. 
mercially made tackle on the market, but 
if you like to tinker, there’s lots of fun 
hing for winter evenings making one’s own. 7 sf E 66E L ¥ 4 od J Cc? 
buck If you don’t know how to go about it, 


) the get some good book on the subject, and the new $100.00 


> the you will find full details for making the 


+ for complete equipment “from soup to nuts.” 
— - C. SMITH GUN 


Whether you make it yourself or buy 


an pres aes get Te —— - E “Olympic” has already established itself as one of 
ie new Goll Scuadiet- wean. Aad wen America’s premier one-barrel trap guns. It was developed 
e us your shafts fly true. to eee ~~ “—— 2  Snempenearn standard-specification 
ac- trap model. Itis built throughout to L. C. Smith Gun stand. 
oe ards of excellence. See your dealer or write for Booklet C41. 
open 
ross 
and 
soon 
k at 
. Mi ey F L. C. Smith Guns won the 
. a | a we 1927-28 Grand Americans, 
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‘Big we fo a eulferts, caddies, for tesciae Pee OM $21’ Broadway, New York, Depts 3-C-263. 
Special new circular for 2c stamp. Established 1865. SREE!/ Genuine Leether Holster ~ 
with Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N..Y. City 
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gun OO fi f 00 
= $352 New Jefever Trap Gun $35”. 
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ery The Lure of the 
cry . ‘ ‘ é 7 
oes Green Forest Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
ons (Gieitiasih Wits side ties pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
ay. PMP pe ™ ” bi shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull , 
’ ratty bird?! e 1s ere tor a pur- 
haf pose—for the hunting, too, I would hesi- and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to $28.25. gt 
_ ag to tell the real truth about Corvus; go 
1 the story would scarcely bear credence. 
air But to be brief, the birds patrol these LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
1ses wilderness hunting-grounds in deer sea- ITHACA, N.Y, BOX 14 
ree son, keep tab on the hunters—I mean 
the individually too, not just collectively— 
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[MAGINE your gun without any sights. 
Shooting would be like fishing without 
lure or bait. You must have sights to hit 
the mark and you might as well have the 
best designed sights you can get. For a 
small outlay a Lyman Front Sight cuties 
with an aperture rear sight gives you a 
most accurate combination. Consult the 
Lyman Sight Chart in the Catalog. 


No. 17 Hooded Front aoe Ree, Sight, for 


Sight with inter- 22 cal. prog a 

changeable aperture Sights for Spring., 
and post. Use with Rem., Krag, Win.,Mau- 
48” Sights. $2.50. ser, etc, $11.50. 


Send 10c. for Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


e 
3-in-One 

“You can buy cheaper oils, of Course. 
But they are just common mineral oils, 
while 3-in-One is. a high grade oil 
compound that has been the shooter’s 
standby for 35 years. It penetrates the 
pores of the metal, preventing rust and 
pitting. Oils the moving parts per- 
fectly. Doesn’t evaporate or gum. 
At all good stores in two size Handy 
Cans and three size bottles. The Big Red 
“One” on the label is your safeguard. 
FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses 


3-in-One Oil Co.. 180 William St.. N. Ye 7 


MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK 


Men, Women, Experience 


not necessary. Easy dignified work 
which will bring you in touch with 
the leading men in your community. 
Write at once, territory being as- 
signed every day, state age, previous 
line of work and give two business 
men as references. This is a legi- 
timate proposition, so we only want 
responsible representatives. Address 


E. P. FRENZ 
799 Broadway New York 


Your choice io Se S2er bg eee con. pstGed <. 
4 ine barrel 5 oreauer ee ster workmanship ' 


throughout. sey $1 ghin eprom joney. oney. Pay exprese- ' 


man on 
JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New Sot Sant. 3-T-263 
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listen for every rifle shot and hot-wing 
it to the spot, locate every kill and feed 
upon the offal, and generally turn the 
hunters to their own account. When you 
go hunting, you are liable to have two or 
three calls at least from the rascal dur- 
ing the forenoon as he looks you over; 
if you fire at a deer and miss, you are 
in for a raucous tongue-lashing; but if 
you make a kill and are not discovered 
till you are staggering home with a two- 
pointer on your back, then, indeed, you 
are in for it! Billingsgate is but child- 
ish prattle to this! If I told the truth 
about all his cleverness in locating a kill 
you would agree that he is quite the 
child of the devil that he appears to be 
—or brand me to the herd of the rankest 
Nature-fakers. 

But as stated previously, my excuse for 
predatory excursions into these big woods 
is the Columbian blacktail. He is as 
truly fitted to these green jungles as the 
mule deer is to the open hills of the in- 
terior and the whitetail to the eastern 
hardwood brush. In some respects the 
blacktail is rather a poor shake of a deer. 
He is small; his head is but an indiffer- 
ent trophy; and his flesh has not the 
quality of that of the mule deer of the 
bunch-grass hills, You will seldom get 
a blacktail weighing over a hundred and 
fifty pounds dressed. The average run 
of bucks on my Vancouver Island hunt- 
ing-ground is about a hundred pounds. 
As to horns he is too easily satisfied. 
Two-pointers are the general rule even of 
adult bucks. While occasionally we en- 
counter the four-pointer with a pretty 
little head—the spread being always 
small, and the beams short—we are more 
prone to find our biggest deer—some Ro- 
man-nosed old grandfather—marching 
proudly under a couple of two-point 
prongs that a three-year-old mule deer 
would be ashamed of. 

But he has one grand redeeming quali- 
ty. He is numerous. Despite a generous 
bag limit, he prospers and may eyen be 
increasing. When I spend a hajf day 
in wandering in the big timber I- al- 
most certain to see a buck or two; I 
may see several. Deer stalking here is 
a sort of extensive-intensive matter. The 
more ground you cover, the more deer 
you jump. Usually you hear more deer 
than you see. To track a buck down is 


Giant hemlocks and firs towering above 
jungles of lesser greenery. 
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impossible as there is seldom any trace 
of snow in season. So you must work 
the cover intensively, work mainly by the 
eye. Thus the deer always has a little 
the advantage. With so much eover, he 
has in fact several advantages, and so, 
with reasonable attention from man and 
the present heavy bounty upon his chief- 
est foe, the cougar, the blacktail bids fair 
to maintain himself well and prosper. 

As for steaks and cutlets and roasts be- 
low his sleek hide, there is really little 
fault to be found. The large slashings 
now produce some bucks in early autumn 
that are second tu none. A slashing here, 
be it understood, is another jungle—a 
tangle of windfalls, ferns and fireweed. 
The latter is a favorite titbit, and so the 
October buck that has waded through 
this fodder all summer is a prize worth 
while—prime venison. 


But let us go ahunting. We will take 
a half day’s turn around my favorite 
ground that so often has rewarded my 
quest. We will leave the camp on the 
lake shore and steal off up into these 
green aisles of mysterious silence, cye 
and ear keen, heart athrob for the su- 
preme moment that is the reward of the 
hunter. The thing we must watch most 
closely is the wind. As in such woods 
deer can only be seen at close range, to 
hunt down wind is almost fatal to suc- 
cess. Now we are among the thickets of 
little hemlocks and we hurry upward— 
a futile place this, Here we can mount 
a fallen log and take a forty-yard silent 
tiptoe as though on a carpeted sidewalk. 
It joins another giant propped up toward 
the top, and now we steal carefully aloft. 
Woe to the blacktail that is close by now 
when we hold such advantage. We will 
stand here a few minutes. It is yet 
early; the deer will still be moving; they 
do not lie down for the day till nine or 
ten. 

What ho! A. padowy form—a deer! 
But it is a doe’"dn almost plain sight, 
yet indistinct, she pot without a move- 
ment. She has seen us all the time. But 
a hunter standing still too long, she can- 
not abide. She turns and is gone; the 
shadows and thickets have hidden her, 
but as she goes we hear her hurrying 


. hoofs—thump, thump, thump—and silence 


again. 

Well, it was.a good start. She might 
have been thé big four-pointer—or ten- 
pointer as séme count horn points—that 
we have beett looking for so long. And 
if she had been—! 

Now we follow the deer trail that 
shows fresh prints in plenty. The woods 
are damp. After the first rains in Sep- 
tember or early October the footing is 
never dry enough to be snappy and 
treacherous, and the trails are always 
wet enough to show “sign.” It is often 
possible. here in good territory to follow 
well-worn trails half a mile on end— 
noiselessly almost as the blacktail travels. 

But blacktail makes noise enough some- 
times. Suddenly we halt in our tracks. 
Comes that explosive snort that is said 
to be a “whistle’—a startling “Chu/f!” 
that breaks the stillness like a shot. Be- 
trayed! Blacktail knows all about us. 
He has heard, and seen and now smelled 
us. Thump—thump—thump—he is gone. 
A big fellow, we could swear it, from 
the heavy, slow thumps of his flight. 
The little doe and spiker have quick 
thump—thumps as they bound; the big, 
old “sockwollipers” go Pound! Pound! 
slowly. We soon learn a lot here even 
by ear. 

But it is too thick here anyhow; the 
knee-high salal too noisy. We will go 
higher up the slope to the more open 
ridge behind the big swamp where the 
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salal is short—the best spot in this corner 
of the wilderness. There are rocky out- 
croppings there all carpeted in moss, and 
Blacktail loves to lie on such commanding 
beds where he can bask in a trickle of 
sun if Sol is abroad, and at the same 
time hold a commanding view of his 
foes. 

What clever beds. he chooses too. Of- 
ten after he has made his get-away we 
investigate to see how he did it so nicely. 
Plain enough. Here is the dry, needle- 
padded bed below a little hemlock at 
the edge of the thicket. A foe approach- 
ing from the rear could be smelled; from 
the front seen—quite simply. The trick 
in the game is to be able to outguess him 
—to know in advance the likely spots 
and command them. 

This more open slope rising sharply 
looks interesting. Listen! Again Black- 
tail is on the bound. But no. It is only 
the heavy pounding of a heart in heav- 
ing chest—the climb and the excitement 
—but a wondrously realistic counterfeit. 
Fooled by your own heart! 

There is good excuse for excitement 
here. Every moment may be THE one. 
We have no warning. There is no lead- 
ing up to our climaxes; they come with 
a bang. Every deer is a surprise. We 
may shoot our legal limit of bucks year- 
ly and yet get no two under the same 
conditions. One we kill by a running 
shot—which is a shot that I, for one, do 
not want at all and rarely take, where 
there is no tracking snow to follow a 
wounded animal; now Mr. Buck stops 
to look back to be sure—and pays with 
his life; now we catch him nodding on 
his bed and crack his neck—which same 
is good stalking; and now he comes 
walking along the trail right into it— 
his unlucky day. 

One day here asI stealthily worked over 
the edge of a knoll in rather heavy, noisy 
cover I heard a rustle ahead of me, and 
I stood. Something was coming and fast. 
In a moment a big buck emerged and 
headed straight for me. I killed him 
at a few yards, and then to my echoing 
shot, there came the vanishing thump— 
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thump of another—almost certainly a doe. 
Here was a buck so intent on meeting a 
rival that he had not thought of danger 
to himself. 

At another time I had just shot and 
gutted a fine buck and was contemplating 
the back-breaking job ahead of me when 
I heard a rustle in the salal, For some 
reason I expected a bear, and picked up 
my rifle. But no; it was another buck— 
and a good one at that—and he trotted 
right un to me. I stood still as a stump 
and it was not till he was at a distance 
of a few feet that his eyes told him of 
danger. He stopped, took two interested 
eyefuls, turned sidewise a moment—and 
then travelled. In the short distance that 
I could see and hear him he seemed 
hitting about a couple of times to the 
acre! Why did I not add him to the 
bag? Not much! When it comes to 
packing out bucks, one at a time is very 
good fishing! 

You never have an inkling as to what 
is coming next. That perhaps is one of 
the chief lures of deer-stalking here. 
Your nerve must always be keyed to con- 
cert pitch. Every sense is alert. Even 
a good nose is a very handy prerequisite 
to a good stalker. For the season here, 
though beginning early, is always open 
during the rut and a buck at this time 
with thickened neck and well anointed 
hocks carries with him the sweet aroma 
of a bed of skunk cabbage in the spring. 
Even the near-useless human olfactory 
may catch his whiffy presence. 

So we wander stealthily through the 
shadowy green aisles, listen to the lisp- 
ing of tree creepers and kinglets, whis- 
pering lest they break the eerie silences. 
And the raven pays a noisy call; and 
we jump four or five deer, and at last 
get the shot that stretches the gray-brown 
quarry on the green-mossed forest floor. 
And when the messy knife work is over, 
we sit down to cool the ca -ass a bit and 
wonder why men are hunters anyway. 
For the romance of the game now is fast 
oozing out of it. The rest is a matter 
of hard work and that is quite another 
matter. 


Dud stalking a chuck. 


When Ground-Hogs Graze 


(Continued from page 155) 


see us out after the woodchucks and we 
Promised to do our best for him. 

We have always believed in the closest 
co-operation between the farmer and the 
sportsman. We depend upon the farmer 
for our hunting grounds and if we can, 


in return for those privileges, help him. 


to rid his fields of a few noxious pests 
it is but @ plain duty.. The farm we 
were now hunting on, for instance, ran 
down to a sizable little lake and included 


the wooded ridge which lay beyond. 
When it came time we would expect to 
take an occasional duck from the lake 
and a few grouse and squirrels out of 


‘the woods, so it was up to us to do what 


we could for the farmer, keep his good- 
will so that he would not post his land. 

Of course there were no ground-hogs 
in sight where the mowing machine had 
been clattering away, but over on the 
other side of the road we could see two 
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Self-cleaning 
410 SHELLS 


OR your .410 gun 

you can now get 
Climax Heavies, as well 
as regular Climax loads, 
with the self-cleaning type 
of non-corrosive primer. 
Thus are brought to these 
little shells the clean shoot- 
ing qualities which won 
instant favor for U. S. 
Self-Cleaning Cartridges 
and which have given them 
an enviable reputation for 
keeping barrels as clean as 


a whistle. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE Co. 
TTT Broadway, New York 


SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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“RLM. 
BLACKMAN, 
sportsman 
and writer 
killed two snow 
geese at 70 yards 
and another at 
50 yards using only three shells in 
an Ithaca. This lowa authority thinks 
Ithacas shoot hardest—and have the 
fastest lock speed.” 
Trap and Game Cuns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box25,Ithaca, N. Y. 
Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in ‘color, 
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Address 


GUNCRAFT 


WituramM A. BruettTe 


The theoretical side of 
the subject has been cow 
ered with scientific accuracy, 
and the practical side of 
wing shooting, gun fitting, 
the. master eye, defects in 
vision and other important 
questions have been treated 
in a way that will enable 
either the expert or the 
amateur, to determine if he 
is shooting with a gun that 
fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. The secrets of success 
in trap shooting as well as the peculiarities 
in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in mas- 
tering the art of wing shooting. 


215 pages Paper, $1.00 


With one year’s subscription 
to Forest and Stream, $3.50 
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in one field. I worked over and missed 
one that seemed an easy shot, and the 
other disappeared at the report of the 
rifle. Then we dropped down into a 
pasture and presently spied one about a 
hundred yards away, watching us from 
the top of a big boulder. It was con- 
siderably beyond the range of Dud’s little 
rifle, but the ’chuck was so alert and 
acted so suspicious that it seemed impos- 
sible to work nearer, so I offered Dud my 
rifle. He wasn’t used to long range shoot- 
ing nor familiar with the hang of my 
rifle either and couldn’t hold it offhand 
steady enough for a sure shot. With a 
bit of manoeuvering, however, he found 
a little knoll trom which he could shoot 
in a sitting position, resting his elbows 
on his knees. At the report of the rifle 
the woodchuck slid off the stone on the 
back side and it was impossible to tell 
whether it was hit or not. Reaching the 
spot Dud was quite elated to find that he 
had not only killed the animal but had 
done so with a neat head shot. 


Then we went back up toward the 
road, retracing our steps and taking our 
game along with us. This we concealed 
by the roadside for future reference, per- 
haps. If we killed enough in the course 
of the afternoon to make it worth while 
we could take them over to a neighbor- 
ing town where the owner of a fur farm 
used grass-fed pork of the ground variety 
for his silver black foxes and would pay 
us twenty-five cents each for them. 

Starting in a new direction from where 
we had begun hunting we were passing 
through a narrow belt of woodland, 
taking the shortest route to some open 
fields that lay beyond, when a woodchuck 
scurried out of some underbrush and ran 
a short distance to the mouth of its bur- 
row. Here it stopped a moment but 
ducked in when I moved a little to one 
side so as not to have to shoot through 
some thick growth. 

“That was a real woodchuck,” said 
Dud, “a woodchuck by nature as well as 
name. And by the way, did you ever 
hear how these animals came by this 
name?” 

When I admitted, with some little 
hemming and hawing, that I had not, he 
proceeded to explain. It seems he had 
read it somewhere and, as one of his 
high-school teachers told me the other 
day, he never forgot anything he had 
read. 

“When the first settlers came to New 
England,” he explained, “they saw this 
little animal, fat and waddling, and were 
reminded of the pigs of their farmyards 
back in England and, since they had 
called their pigs ‘chucks’ or ‘chuckies’ 
it. was quite natural that they should 
name this somewhat similar creature of 
the forests ‘woodchuck.’ So the name 
woodchuck means wood-pig or wood-hog, 
and this has been changed to ground- 
hog when the animal left his native 
woods and took up his abode in the open 
fields.” 

When we reached the other side of the 
woods a ground-hog was in plain view, 
some hundred yards out in the pasture. 
Removing the auxiliary shell and jacking 
a real cartridge into its place, I squared 
off and shot. The bullet kicked up a puff 
of dust from the mound of dirt on which 
the animal sat, but that was the extent 
of the damage done. 

“Sights must be a little off,’ I com- 
mented, as a sort of alibi. 

Dud. smiled, but deigned no reply until 
we had sighted the next hog. This one 
was away out in the middle of a big, 
smooth field, a good two hundred yards 
from any vestige of cover behind which 
one could approach. The ’chuck sat 
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straight up on his haunches at the mouth 
of the burrow, keen and alert, and judg. 
ing from appearance would drop in at 
the slightest provocation. Dud looked the 
ground over, then said: 

“Loan me your rifle and I’ll soon tell 
you whether the sights are right or not.” 

Of course I couldn’t refuse, so he took 
it and crawled up behind a big stone 
wall that was high enough to afford a 
good arm-rest, then took deliberate aim, 
In fact it was so long before he shot that 
I had begun to wonder if the poor crea- 
ture hadn’t starved to death. The con- 
vulsive kicks that followed the report, 
however, were conclusive proof that the 
bullet had hit him. Dud never even 
mentioned the sights when he handed 
back the rifle, 


It was my turn to shoot next and, with 
the score three to one in Dud’s favor, it 
was time I was making my shots count, 
I am glad that my boys are interested in 
hunting and proud of any ability they 
may have with the rifle, but I am hardly 
ready to admit that they can beat me. 
So, when the next one was sighted I de- 
termined to use the light load and stalk 
the ’chuck—stalk it until I was so close 
I couldn’t miss. Its burrow was well out 
in the middle of a smooth field, but a 
slight swell of ground—a low knoll— 
afforded a little cover, but it was nec- 
essary to use the utmost caution to avoid 
making any noise, for a woodchuck’s ears 
are as keen as his eyes are sharp, 

For nearly a hundred yards I worked 
down across that field; placing-each step 
just. so, settling-the.foot- with a little for- 


‘ wards-sliding motion to bend the grass 


and stubble down instead of crushing in 
under my weight. While the swell of 
the ground afforded me some cover, I was 
not wholly concealed from the view of 
the woodchuck, which was still feeding. 
So I had to move when it was busy and 
stand perfectly still when it would sit 
up on its haunches to look around. It 
seemed as though my entire attention was 
focussed on that animate bundle of brown 
fur and it seemed strange that I could 
observe so many other things as I stole 
down across that grass ground. I was 
conscious of the superb landscape ~ which 
fell away on my right to a little country 
village and then rose again over wooded 
hills to the top of a hazy blue mountain. 
I flushed a bird out of the grass and 
noted the white. tail feathers that told me 
it was a vesper sparrow. I noticed a 
four-leaf clover which seemed to fairly 
stand out among a thousand threes. | 
heard the sleepy caw of a sentinel crow, 
the yap of a farm dog, and the distant 
purr of a motor car. My nostrils sifted 
subtle scents that ordinarily would have 
passed unnoticed. ‘This is one of the 
chief charms of hunting, whether in the 
big woods or. on the open grasslands, for 
the more attention a hunter has to put on 
the business in hand the more alert his 
faculties become—the more receptive his 
brain—and the more of the ordinary 
sights and sounds and smells are ab- 
sorbed. 

Reaching a point where I knew the 
light load would be effective, I killed the 
’chuck with a shot through the head, and 
by the time we were back to the car, 10 
the early evening we were even, four td 
four. Dud missed a shot or two while 
my average gradually picked up. 
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The Kill 


This remarkable picture of a tragedy of the north depicts three timber wolves pulling 


down a whitetail deer. 


A Manitoba trapper running his lines was the photographer. 


The snapshot was sent to Morris Ackerman, editor of the Forest AND STREAM ‘Where 
To Go” department by George E. Purvis of the Department of Interior at Ottawa. 


Immediately upon receipt of this picture we wired to Mr. 
“A prospector in the employ of the Flin Flon 


information. In reply Mr. Purvis says: 


Purvis for additional 


Mining Company of northern Manitoba was in the course of his duties going through 


the bush following a chain of lakes. 


He heard the wolves running a deer and they came 


out on a small lake right in front of him, where he was able to take the picture from 
the bush without being noticed by the wolves.” 
This is the most exceptional northwoods photo that has come to our attention in 


a long time. 


Ducking—Then and Now 


(Continued from page 165) 


clannel. Down they came only to swing 
north and then circle back against the 
wind once more, setting their wings and 
coming down slowly. 

When almost in the grass, the leader 
flared up and the whole party went 
through the same. motions again, finally 
dropping down out of sight in the grass 
about two hundred yards out and a little 
north of where we sat. 

Taking a careful line on the spot 
where they disappeared, we quietly took 
our places in the boat and started out, 
pushing through the nodding rice-stalks 
towards where we expected to find the 
birds. 

To my mind this is the most exciting 
method of hunting ducks. You know 
there are birds ahead, but in the thick 
grass you cannot tell how soon you will 
jump them or from what quarter they 
will rise. After a while you begin to 
wonder if you have passed them due to 
a faulty line, or to their swimming off to 
one side or the other. 

It was that way now. We pushed 
slowly eut without seeing anything of the 
birds, and when we came to open water 
turned around and headed back again. 

Suddenly as we came out of a thick 
patch of rice the mallards rose with a 
roar not fifteen yards from us. I drop- 
ped two with the ten-gauge, and hastily 
changing to the eight got another as they 
swung off down wind. 

We decided to take advantage of wind 
and tide, and shoving out to the channel 
headed up the river towards home. 

A couple of miles north there was a 
heavily-timbered swamp bordering the 
flats on the west side of the river, and 
through this, winding and twisting, wan- 
ders Ramshorn Creek, and a favorite spot 
for black ducks and mallards. 

It was bordered by wild rice and lily 
pads, and tall trees meet overhead in 
some places, while at others it spread 
into quiet reaches reflecting the bright 
colors of the autumn foliage. 
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As we paddled up the river a small 
bunch, of black ducks coming south over 
the swamp began sailing and circling, and 
finally dropped down among the trees out 
of sight. 

“They’re in the creek all right,” said 
George. “Want to see if we can kill 
one?” “Yes,” was the answer to that, 
so we paddled in, and getting down in 
the boat started up the creek. 

The late afternoon sunlight came slant- 
ing through the trees, laying patches of 
light and shadow on the quiet water, 
while the autumn foliage blazing crimson 
and gold was reflected back again in the 
quiet water. 

Silently we slipped along with the 
rising tide, turning bend after bend with 
nerves keyed up, expecting any moment 
to have the birds roar up from the rice 
on either side of the creek. 


But nothing happened and we were 
just turning the last bend and had about 
given up’ hope whén, without warning, 
they sprang into the air almost under our 
bows. We got three, but should have had 
another. I wonder now I hit anything, 
the surprise was so complete. 

And now, as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the Catskills, we paddled back down 
the creek and up the river to the boat 
house. 

A very good day for those times back 
in the early nineties and typical of others 
I have spent on this beautiful river. 


To-day we hunt with scooters anchored 
out with a hundred decoys. We build 
blinds in the creeks and along the shores. 
Maybe we kill more birds in a season, 
and there are certainly more birds to 
shoot and many more to shoot them, but 
I doubt if the modern methods surpass 
the good old days when we hunted in 
the old way and appreciated what we got. 
George has gone now, but this fall I am 
going to have another hunt up there, and 
if you are interested I’ll tell you about it 
later on. 
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that Savage Sporters 
Always Prove Their 


QUALITY” 


And experts all over the country 
are drawing more and more upon 
the dependable features of Savage 
Sporter Rifles. For, this line of 
sturdy, repeating, bolt-action rifles 
offer, at a popular price, the best 
workmanship, finest materials and 
highest degree of technical per- 
fection that can be built into a 


rifle. 
SPORTERS 


Model 23-A (shown here) is the 
popular .22 caliber, and is ideal 
for squirrels, woodchucks, coons, 
muskrats, etc. Price $18.50 
Models 23-B and 23-C are beau- 
tiful examples of what can be de- 
livered in the .25-20 and_.32-20 
calibers respectively. Action and 
general design are similar to the 


model 23-A though heavier and with 
an additional locking lug. Price$22.50 


SUPER-SPORTERS 


Models 40 and 45 within a year’s 
period haveastoundedthe big-game 
hunters of this country with their 
many advantages and low price. 
These rifles y features 
found generally in expensive 
custom-made rifles—such as 
shortened bolt throw, faster 
gnition, detachablemagazine, 
etc. Model 40, Price $35.00. 
Model 45, Price $44.50. 
For complete information on 
these and other rifles and 
shotguns, send for the New 
Free Savage Catalog on Sav- 
22 aS or on Savage 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP. Dept. 516, Utica, N. Y. 
Geantlemen—Send me your. new free, Savage Catalog. 
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Ten minutes a day with this 
Amazing new “‘sunshine”’ Lo 
builds health, strength, vita! 
ity in a natural way. Renews 
health at its source—the blood 
iy cells, the nerve centers, the in- 
ternal glands. Aches, pains. and 
'y diseases are overcome...Tired 
= verves are soothed and revitalized. 
” Tones up system, clears the skin, 
improves Beauty, builds resistance to 
disease. fieved and prevented. 
. Aegreren by Doctors and Hospitals. An 3 
use. Write today for illustrated 
folder. new low price and easy payment a 


CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO, 
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DONALD STILLMAN 


The Road to Yesterday 

HERE the highway swung a beautiful curve 
WV over a dashing mountain stream, we climbed 
the rustic guard rail, pushed our way through 
a heavy growth of alders and came out on the dim re- 
mains of a long-abandoned and apparently forgotten road. 
Though the alders had long since blotted out all signs 
in the immediate vicinity of the ford, up among the 
hemlocks the ancient roadway was in a state of perfect 
preservation. In spite of its heavy blanket of dry brown 
needles, the crown and side ditches could still be detected 
—evidences that this was not merely an old logging 
road - but had at 
one time been a 
main highway for 
man and beast. Up 
it had come more 
than two hundred 
years ago a band 
of hardy pioneers 
who hewed their 
homes from the 
very wilderness. 
Down it had 
passed some hun- 
dred and fifty years 
later, the last of 
their descendants, 
discouraged and 
beaten by the very 
wilderness their 
ancestors dared to 

conquer. 

The ancient 
road paralleled the 
stream we were 
fishing so we fol- 
lowed it upward. 

The grades were 
steep—much more 
so than our pres- 
ent-day motor 
roads—and where 
it passed out of the 
evergreens it was 
almost lost among 
the encroaching 
hardwoods. Al- 
most, but not quite 
—for a well-defin- 
ed narrow trail led 
onward, a trail 
kept open by the 
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Early morning on Musquash Lake, Maine. 


passage of many hoofed and padded feet. Then suddenly 
we became aware of apple trees in full blossom among the 
pines and birches and a few moments later came on a 
tumbled-down stone wall and knew that we were ap- 
proaching the site of a former dwelling. And presenth\ 
we found it. A shallow cellar hole, half-filled with 
foundation stones, a few brick and a strip or two of 
weather-grayed siding. That was all... . 

We toiled on upward, losing the road at times; at 
others coming on stretches where a motor could be driven 
without difficulty. A half-hour later we pressed through 
a heavy stand of gray birch and came out in a clearing 

which had success- 

fully stood off the 

encroaching forest 

and which com- 

manded a sweeping 

view of rolling 

blue hills and a 

sunlit valley below. 

Here we found the 

ruins of an enor- 

mous foundation 

and the remnant: 

of three fallen 

chimneys. This 

country had been 

settled long before 

the Revolutionary 

War and here, | 

think, had once 

stood an imposing 

Colonial mansion 

—now a mute 

and half-obliterated 

monument to a 

vanished and _ for- 

gotten race. In this 

cellar hole lie bur- 

ied the ashes of 

fires that once 

roared on marble 

hearthstones and 

along the road 

beyond pass the 

phantoms of Bur- 

goyne, Fighting 

Parson Allen. 

Ephraim Williams 

a yd weil and the Mohican 

ee =< . Chieftain Konka- 
et ..<:. 
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Bristol No. 29— 
A splendid, finely 
tuned fly rod designed 
particularly for dis- 
criminating anglers 
who can appreciate a 
light weight fly rod. 
Length, 8% feet; 
weight about 7 oz. 
Steel snake guides and 
one ring fly top. Cork 
handle with locking 
reel band. Price,$6.50. 


Kingfisher DeLuxe Enameled Line— 
This is the finest of all enameled lines, wonder- 
fully durable, exceptionally smooth and pliable, 
ideal for fly casting. Color, light olive mist. ‘I ests 
12 to 45 pounds. Put up 25 yards in a coil, 4 
connected—100 yards in a box. Price 15 lb test, 
$5.50. Other tests in proportion. 


No. 55 Meek Fly Reel—aluminum with 
tool steel click gear and click blocks. Spool post 
of finest bronze. Finished in black. 314" in diam- 
eter. Weight about 434 oz. Price $10.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
with the above, order direct 
enclosing price. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Fly Casting Tackle 
Isn’t Expensive 


HEREVER you find 
fishermen who use 
Bristol Steel Rods,King- 
fisher Silk Lines and 
Meek Reels, you'll hear 
nothing but praise of 
these fine items of an- 
gling equipment. 
Yet they are not ex- 


A 


pensive—look at the 
prices of the models 
shown on this page! 
Of course you can 
buy equipment a little 
cheaper—but you pay 
for it many times over 
in disappointments, 
trouble and irritation. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


WRITE for our new catalog describing all the newest in 
fishing tackle, with prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


23 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents; Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


It will identify you. 
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FLY TACKLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


showing over 300 flies and 


lures in natural color. Fly 


ei casting 


instructions, etc. 


OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luring novelties—many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seeker’s 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you get 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit you~ 
25¢ on the first order from catalog | > 
and send you a 25¢ fy free. " 
Or simpler—slip in a dollar bill for $1. 00 in 
goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 


ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines. 


Attention—Bait Casters 
ee 


ine up with the times. Add the 

easy art of fly casting to your 

bag of tricks. More sport—more 

fish—and the BIG ones! Every 

species that takes bait or plugs 

will hit the fly and Weber tells you how to 

do the trick. Write Weber for Special Start- 

ing Offer, personal selection of tackle and 
full fly casting instructions. 


**If Weber Makes It—a Fish Takes It’’ 


Patronize your local dealer. Tf 
he cannot supply you we will. 


Address P. O. Box 1837, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52- e monthly magazine cram- 

mod Su of bunting. ~finbing, comptes 

in rh an ictures, vai- 

pre gg a ea ring mek 8, rifles, 

fishing tackle, game law c' es, best 

places to get fish ih and game, etc. Big- 

west poe ever offered in a sporting 

ine. 
AND HERE’S THE 

Remington Sportsman's Knife 

with stag handle and two long 

slender blades especially de- 

signed to meet the exacting 

requirements of skinning and 

cleaning fish, game birds and 

fur-bearing animals. Blades 

are of superior quality steel 

with strong, durable, keen- 

cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 

a good, clean job of slitting and ‘ skinning. 


; & 
SPECIAL OFFER Fishing oe orn oe 
year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportman’s 
=. Both for 


The Name 
blade is ~ 
your 
guarantee 


“Remington” on the 


satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today i 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Of course we fished a bit and found the 
stream teeming with small speckled trout, 
but we hiked back our abandoned road 
as if descending from a dream of yester- 
day and the distant sound of a motor on 
the highway below sounded strangely in- 
congruous amid the atmosphere of things 
ancient. 


No Trespassing 


That anglers who fish in localities 
where the trespass problem looms large 
are interested in the Connecticut system of 
state-leased streams is evidenced by the 
number of inquiries received at this office 
since a description of the system first ap- 
peared in this department. 


The reasons for this interest are plain- 
ly manifested in the following letter 
which is typical of the many -received. 
Mr. Phil. Burnham of New York City 


writes: 


“Opening day of 1928 found us bowl- 
ing along route 22, headed for a particu- 
lar stretch of the Swamp River above 
Pawling where we had had very fair 
success the previous season. After sixty 
miles of paved highway and about five 
on an abominable dirt road which threat- 
ened to wrench every bolt out of old Liz- 
zie, we arrived at the stream and found 
to our dismay that it was freshly posted. 
We hunted up the owner, but request for 
permission to fish brought a rather curt 
refusal. 

“A brief ‘consultation and we headed 
for Wassaic, fifteen miles to the north, but 
fate was against us. More ‘no trespass’ 
signs greeted us on another favorite 
stretch of water... .” 

Mr. Burnham mentions other streams in 
Westchester, Putnam and Dutchess Coun- 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It 
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Plan of a typical Connecticut 
State-leased trout stream. 


ties which have been recently posted and 
Wants suggestions as to what can be done 
about the situation. 

Frankly, we believe the state-leased 
stream system to be the only solution of 
the where-to-fish problem in heavily-set- 
tled localities. Land-owners are entirely 
within their rights when they post their 
property and such action is often the re- 
sult of abuses by the thoughtless element 
which is always present, even among 
fishermen. 

On the Connecticut state-leased streams 
which are under the direct jurisdiction of 
the state, and which are adequately pa- 
trolled, law violations and nuisances are 
few. 

We are showing on this page, a rough 
sketch of a typical Connecticut state- 
leased trout stream. The state has ac- 
quired the fishing rights on this little 
river and gives the angler right of way 
for ten feet on either side of the stream. 
Step-overs, consisting of ladder-like 
bridges, are provided for crossing all 
fences. Explanation of sketch follows: 

Nos. 1 and 6—Points of access. Angler 
must enter or approach stream at these 
points. Crossing of cultivated or open 
lands forbidden. 

Nos, 2 and 7—Highways. Parking space 
is generally available in vicinity of 
stream. 

Nos. 3, 5 and 8—Feeder streams. Closed 
to all fishing. When planting fish, the 
Conservation Commission places a |:rge 
percentage in these feeder streams. ‘J hese 
trout gradually work down into the main 
stream, replacing those creeled by anglers. 
These streams constitute a reserve reser- 
voir which keeps the fishing up to par 
throughout the season. 

No. 4—Angler’s right-of-way for ten 
feet on either side of stream. 


Aluminum Spools 


The old-timer was taking in his first 
casting tournament. 
“Crimps,” he exclaimed in amazement 
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as Harry Jay Speyers sent his ‘half-ounce 
weight sailing to the 260-foot mark. 
Bait casters, unfamiliar with tourna- 
ment tackle, have difficulty in understand- 
ing the distance records hung up at the | 
various tournaments. rien ste ac- | 
customed to slow-running reels and heavy | ; ” a i 
lines, do not realize the advantage af- | ee $ o ——— rHsag ee 
forded by a quick-starting aluminum-spool | ‘ i nid db . Oa a 
reel and light line. Many tournament | or iH ’ ae It - Aa apen aod — 
casters use 000 sewing silk for lines. It is ee es . ' f eee The usive 
not desirable nor is there any need for the Wes Rais , Peer tet a t ——— This com- 
angler to duplicate the tournament caster’s gated ghee ese pete plete 7. — Its great 
line. A 6- to 12-pound test line used in oe) wee ie ” strength from mildew and rot. 
connection with an aluminum-spool reel ig 
makes possible longer casts than are ever wey 
necessary in actual angling. e 
When I first turned to the aluminum- Tough 1s the Word 
spool reel I found I could add fifty feet or 
more to my distance while the shorter Hs away—you can’t cast the strength out of your 
casts could be made with an ease and Ashaway Extra Strength Bait Casting Line. Hook them 
smoothness that was delightful. as fast as they'll hit your bait. “Horse” them out be- 
The tournament caster naturally goes to fore they hang something on you—the big bad ones. Slam- 
extremes in regard to reels. The best is bang fishing just limbers your line up. 
not good enough for him. He is out to For all-around bait casting and trolling, with abundant re- 
make distance records, but the fisherman serve strength and endurance—you'll agree you've got “Inch 
need not be so particular. The moderate- for inch and pound for pound the toughest line there is.” 
priced reels will give a very satisfactory Your dealer should be glad to show you one. If he can 
not, please write to us. “More Fish Stories’ FREE. 


account of themselves and a really fine 
tournament reel can be purchased at from Ashaway Line & Twine Mig. Co. 


$14.00 up. Sandie Linen : 
, g Line Makers Since 1824 

A geared reel offers a decided advan- 

tage the free spool for actual fishing, Box 731, Ashaway, Rhode Island 

as there is no danger of the clutch slip- 

ping when striking or playing a fish. 

However, the geared reel with an alumi- 

num handle must not be subjected to 

abuse or the handle. will bend. 
There are several different makes of 

stock bait-casting reels which can be pur- 


, chased equipped with aluminum spools 
and handles. A cork-wood arbor costs 
Sa cai about $2.00 extra, but it is worth the 
a price, as it eliminates the extra weight 
heccets caused by building up the spool with line; 
tirely Y if you ye a — oo 
hei earings an ivots take it to your dealer 
sags and have it fitted up with oe aluminum For your long rod, get an Ashaway Crandall’s 
ae spool and cork-wood arbor. If a geared —— _— Fly Line. Here too is remark- 
ele reel have it equipped with a fishing size able durability, with the very finest of casting. 
aluminum handle, These alterations will Super quality silk, soft finished in high vacuum. 
_ probably cost from $4.00 to $6.00, but they Never known to harden or turn sticky. 
ay Gl will speed your reel up at least 50 per 
y pa cent. 
s are It is, of course, impossible to use fifty 
yards of heavy line over a full-size arbor, 
rough but a good quality braided line of from 
states six- to twelve-pound test will be strong 
s ace enough to hold almost any bass that 
little swims in open water. 
way The aluminum-spool reel, while not to 
ream. be recommended for southern bass, or 
r-like pike, or muskellunge, is ideal for average 
g all northern bass fishing, 


S. 


ngler What Price Bass? 
tT hes 


open Fishermen are beginning to realize the “And Then— = . a 
vast expense entailed in maintaining We . HARDY ( . A 
|The 1929] ANGLERS 


space game fish in our lakes and streams. 
y of Now along comes an inquiry from one Changed to SPINNERS GUIDE and CATALOGUE 


who wants to know the commercial value E Aaskicle Gand PI f FLIES 
very Angler s Standby. ates o ’ 


‘losed of a two-pound black bass—not a dead Casting rod, fly rod, old cane 

: § . , pole, troll- 4 
, the one, mind you; but one alive and kicking. ing line—don’t make any difference—when LURES, etc., in natural colors. 400 
large Rather a large order, it seems to us they can’t get fish on any other bait they pages. Mailed Free. Write to Head 
hese but perhaps by using hatchery products turn to spinners and catch fish. Office and Factory. 
main and prices asa basis we may arrive ata Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, Blue Gills, HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
clers, conservative estimate Perch—ALL game and pan fish take Bondgate, Alnwick, England 
= , Hildebrandt Spinners consistently—because Visiting Senmne? Mak : d 7 f - 

ake a uty oF seeing 


peser- Reports from various state- and pri- they look like natural fish food and fish 

) par vately-owned hatcheries clearly indicate} | #Ppetites don’t change. and handling the famous “PALAKONA” 
that the artificial propagation of the NEW BAITS for 1929, along with all Split Bamboo Rods. Built under new im- 

r ten small-mouth black bass is most difficult the old favorites, are shown with new fish proved system, rendering them superior 
and costly. Trout, perch, wall-eyed pike, as Hildebrandt’s Hints, Send for to all others, at HARDY’S magnificent 
=. may a be artificially stripped of |] “ ~* : Showrooms, 
their eggs and the spawn hatched out in 
Jars or troughs, but bass must be per- HILDEBRANDT 
mitted to deposit their eggs and hatch Logansport 937 High St. Indiana 


them in the natural way. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and How 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart for your 
tackle box tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny dey in deep water. 
What to use in late summer when big ones lie in the 
deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most svccessful 
fishermen have learned about fish hab‘ts. Chart is for all 
kinds of fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
ete. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


VAMP 
The old reliable, Several 
sizes. pase, $1; Join- 
ted, $1.25; Baby, $1. An 
all-year fish getter. 


WEEDLESS WIDOW 


Ps single hook 


Surface Bait, with 

plenty of action. Ab- 
solutely weedless. Made 

in red-znd-white, ‘‘Frog’’ 
and scale finishcs. Price, $1, 


The “KING” and ‘‘QUEEN’’ 
Two Sizes 


Tripleluring metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, red- 
and-white, and scale finishes, Semi-weedless—non- rotating 
—non- twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 
Heddon Baits are sold by Better Dealers everywhere. 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart (26) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.BFS3, Dowagiac, Mich, 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


Ever since 1867, we have continu- 
ously manufactured the world’s 
most famous line of fine fishing 
tackle. Edw. vom Hofe tackle is 
regularly tested on the Salmon 
Trout and Bass grounds in Maine, 
Canada and elsewhere; on the 
Tuna and his brethren in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia; on the Tarpon in tropical seas. We pride our 
selves in knowing how to make fine tackle for expert 
anglers—who well know that dependable tackle is the 
first essential to complete angling enjoyment. Yet our 
prices, quality considered, are notably reasonable— 
without exception! 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


i Wat erproof 
Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 


made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines. for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we do 
claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
$2.86 


Forrest AND STREAM 


I recently visited a hatchery which con- 
sisted of a series of spawning pools in 
which natural conditions were reproduced 
as accurately as possible. These pools 
were supplied with running water from 
a nearby natural lake, the purpose of this 
being not only to freshen and aerate the 
water, but to keep the temperature at the 
correct level, as the spawning habits of 
bass are controlled by temperatures. 

As the temperature of the water rises to 
about 64 degrees, the male fish selects 
a location and prepares the nest. This he 
proceeds to do by sweeping away with 
fins and tail all sand and sediment over 
an area of two or three feet in diameter. 
Upon the completion of the nest, the male 
remains on guard ‘and keeps watch for the 
appearance of a ripe female. The female 
will approach the nest several times until 
finally she is ready to deposit her eggs. 
She then enters the nest and the actual 
spawning takes place. When all of the 
eggs are deposited, the male drives the 
female away and takes complete charge 
of the nest and its contents. By actual 
count, over ten thousand fry have been 
hatched on one nest. After the yolk sac 
is absorbed, the bass rise from the nest 
and are then netted and removed to con- 
crete retaining tanks where they are arti- 
ficially fed on the very small forms of 
crustacea. 

This removal of the young bass is 
necessary as the parent instinct of the 
male bass soon changes, and he becomes 
overnight a cannibalistic destroyer, de- 
vouring as many of his own offspring as 
is possible. So great is the loss during 
the spawning period that in this hatchery 
with a capacity of 500,000 eggs, a good 
average production is 200,000 advanced 
fry or fish about one inch in length. 

The advanced fry stage is accepted as 
the ideal time for planting bass in open 
waters, and from this point on the hatch- 
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ery product is on an equal footing with 
the fry hatched in open waters—dependent 
entirely upon their instinct of self-preser- 
vation. 

The market price of advanced fry is at 
the present time about $50.00 per thou- 
sand. While it is, of course, impossible 
to accurately estimate the percentage of 
advanced try which live long enough to 
attain a weight of one or two pounds, a 
conservative guess would probably be 
about two per cent. As two per cent of 
1,000 is 20, the lowest value we can 
place upon an adult bass is $2.50. 


Questions and Answers 


FisHING Epitor—Last summer I had excel- 
lent success in Michigan with a fly known lo- 
cally as the Marlowe Buzz. (I believe this is 
correct.) I have none of these flies left and 
after inquiry do not find any tackle stores that 
even know this pattern. Can you describe this 
fly or tell me if it is carried in stock any- 
where? HARVEY ENGEL. 


ANSWER—The Marlow Buzz is more com. 
monly known as the Coch-y-bon-dhu and is 
carried in stock by many of the larger tackle 
stores. The body is bright green peacock herl 
witha slight show of gold at butt; legs, brown; 
hackle wound at shoulder only. 

FIsHING Ep17or. 


Fisoinc Epiror—A_ fishing companion of 
mine on the Restigouche River last season had 
what he called a salmon tailer. This con- 
sisted of a sort of wire noose contrajtion 
which was used in place of a gaff to avoid 
marring the fish. I did not have opportunity 
to see it at work nor have I been able to lo- 
eate one since. Can you tell me if they are 
effective and where one can be obtained. 

RANDOLPH Harris. 


ANSWER—The salmon tailer is an English 
product and very few are stocked in this coun- 
try. You might try Abercrombie and Fitch or 
William Mills and Sons, both in New York 
City. I have never had the opportunity of 
testing the tailer on salmon, but those who 
have claim it is quite effective once one has 
learned how to use it. FIsHING Epiron. 


Near the source of the Minnesota River, 


A Glorious Failure 


FLY TYING, ROD anc 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 


TACKLE Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Now’s the time to get ready to go. Start making and 
repairing your own tackle and it sure will add to. the fun 
next time you go fishing to play them on your own make, 
Everything for fishing. Send for Interesting Free Catalog. 
J. A. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


Camp Electric Light Plant—}!% 


Complete with wiring, fixtures, lamps, 
for 7 rooms $147.50. For Farms, 
Camps and Summer Homes. Install 
it yourself. Write for direct to you 
prices. Immediate delivery. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 
84 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


QUALITY 


(Continued from page 158) 


course, gently angling the giant rollers 
which in places rose to more than 20 feet 
in height. At times we were perched 
on the tops of these giant waves with half 
of our canoe sticking up into the air. 
Then with a sickening swoop we would 
fall into the trough and mount another 
mighty roller that appeared about to en- 
gulf us. The roar was simply deafening, 
for the rapid runs between high rock 
walls covered with spruce and pine. 
Though water poured over us, our heavi- 


ly oiled splash-sheet shed it as fast as 
it came over the side. Finally, «fter 
some fifteen minutes we pulled into the 
Grand Rapids settlement to be gr: ete(l 
by a gaping crowd of Indians and ‘heir 
squaws, all of whom, no doubt, had been 
waiting to gather up our battered corpses. 

It appeared that no white man had 
ever shot the Grand before in a 16-foot 
canoe, and even the redskins never at 
tempt the passage in anything smaller 
than a 20-foot freighter. Mr. McKay 
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was so pleased that he gave us the fol-' 
lowing affidavit: 


This is to certify that Messrs. John 
Nolan and Robert Copeman ran the 
Grand Rapids of the great Saskatche- 
wan, unaided, in their canoe, Cana- 
dian Friendship, this 8th day of 
August, 1928. 

(Signed) Henry McKay, 
Police Magistrate. 


After many days during which we had 
to put up with many hardships we nego- 
tiated Lake Winnipeg on whose waters 
we more than once nearly met with de- 
struction. It was exciting in the extreme 
to jump from point to point and from 
island to island, dodging wind squalls, 
getting drenched to the skin and continu- 
ally bailing the water out which found 
its way aboard through the apertures in 
the canvas in which we sat. Finally we 
found ourselves at the mouth of the Red 
river, and two days later were given a 
vociferous welcome by the citizens of 
Winnipeg headed by their Mayor. Af- 
ter placing our autographs in the civic 
autograph album and on the opposite 
page to that of Lindbergh’s we continued 
our journey to the border. 

After leaving Pembina in North Da- 
kota, Copeman and I faced some 650 
miles of real hard paddling against a 
current that flowed at a rate of two to 
three miles an hour. The Red, which 
we were forced to buck for a month, is | 
certainly an extraordinary stream. In 
the first place it hasn’t the vestige of a 
stain of the color after which it is named, 
and it is also made interesting from the 
fact that it is the only large river in the 
United States that flows from South to 
North, its source being in Traverse Lake 
and its mouth at Lake Winnipeg. An- 
other notable feature is the countless 
number of bends and twists throughout 
its entire course. 

At times it was annoying to find that 
after a real hard day’s paddle, during 
which we had covered some thirty miles, 
it was only to find that our actual prog- 
ress amounted to a miserable seven. For 
instance, we once discovered, after round- 
ing a seven-mile bend, that six miles 
seventeen hundred yards of it had been 
mere waste of energy. 

I have never come across a waterway 
so full of decaying matter. Offensive 
odors met us at almost every bend, a 
dead pig, cow, horse or domestic pet be- 
ing the usual kind of corruption that 
greeted one’s offended nostrils. Many 
animals lose their lives in the mud that 
lines the banks of the river, for I saw 
many beasts using all their strength in 
their efforts to gain freedom after going 
down to the water to quench their thirst. 

At Wahpeton we had to make a port- 
age of half a mile, there being not more 
than four inches of. water in the river. 
Also, grass, broken bottles, tin cans, and 
other refuse helped to choke the chan- 
nel, so our journey up the Bois de Sioux 
to Traverse Lake was somewhat tedious. 
We passed down the lake without inci- 
dent, and then had to portage over the 
height of land, a distance of about a 
mile. Launching our canoe again we 
passed down beautiful Big Stone Lake 
to the source of the Minnesota River at 
Ortonville. 

After replenishing our supplies, Cope- 
man and I went to look at the new 
waterway which was to take us to The 
Twin Cities. To our surprise we found 
its width and depth far smaller than a 
decent-sized creek. In fact we could 
step across the stream, and of water 
there was only two inches. So, finding 
it was impossible to continue our voyage | 
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A New South Bend — | 


Split Bamboo Rod No. 16 
to Sell at $15.00 


HE Angler who takes pride in bait-casting with 
a truly fine rod, beautifully hand-fashioned and 
finished, will appreciate this new South Bend 
No. 16. 
He will appreciate the “feel” of this rod—its 
perfect balance—its resiliency and light whippy ac- 
tion with the assurance that strength is inbuilt for 
retrieving high poundage. 
Of selected split-bamboo . . . rich brown finish, silk 
wrapped intwocolors. Nickelsilvertrimmings. Genuine Cat Johnson, 
agate guides and top. Equipped with new South Bend [Sted out- 
Positive Thread-Lock Reel Seat. Lengths 5, 514. and uses South 
6 feet. And, priced most moderately at $15.00. i 
The No. 20, a 3-piece fly rod, is an exceptional 
split-bamboo rod of genuinely fine quality. Bass ac- 
tion, but splendid for all around fly rod angling. 
Lengths 8/7, 9 and 91/4 feet. Priced $25.00. 


Cross Rods—the finest of split bamboo 
rods—also are made by South Bend. 
Write for special Cross Rod catalog. 


Write for Catalog 


Our book ‘“Fishing—What 
Tackle and When,” sent 
Free! Shows complete 
line of South Bend 
rods, reels, lines, 
baits. 


Positive 
Thread-Lock 


; y Reel Seat 
yy Exclusive South Bend feature. 

J Takes and holds securely all 

makes of reels, no matter how 

long or how hard the casting. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10277 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 


Yea 
Cee) 
Fishing Tackle of all = ?, -Reels- Lines -Baits 


io 


i ggler‘ie9 Oriental Wiggler 


OLD FISHERMAN Sy I roe Wig ler’ 12° Little FeyptWiggler75t 


Best Fishing Days for 1929 


a 


USED BY THOUSANDS a Fly Rod Wiggler 50+, 


Strips 5 jar 
PRICE 2Sc 5 FOR $1.00 


H. G. FARR EA: . i 2891 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
; c= 


BOX 143-C HIGH STA. MS ; . : 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~ % ‘ Se Se ‘ 


Patented Feb. 9, 1926 


Better Fishing and Camping 


Your Pakbak Coat frees your arms with its genuine 
Pivot sleeves. And its big expanding Pakbak pocket easily 
carries grub or what have you. Same cloth and make as 
our famous Duxbak Coat. See them at your dealer’s—take 
your choice. Or write us. Free book, “Serviceable Clothes.” 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 10 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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ForEsT AND STREAM 


REWARDS o QUALITY 
‘Given FREE to readers.... 


Of Forest & STREAM who will help us introduce this magazine to those 
not at present subscribers. 


Put your spare moments to use and receive these valuable articles in 
return. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers of the celebrated 
“Pflueger” brands of Fishing Tackle, we are enabled to give you these 
articles free for a certain number of subscriptions. 


Forest & STREAM costs less than one cent a day and what red-blooded 
American, who loves the Outdoors, would not spend a cent a day for a 
year’s subscription if asked to do so? 


You send us the requisite number of subscsiptions, with the cash for 
them and the particular rewards of your choice to which you may be 
entitled, will be sent you postpaid. 
Those who read ForEsT AND STREAM know the great amount of in- 
formation and entertainment it brings each year. You readers are best 
qualified to introduce it to others. Will you try it and give us the 
opportunity to send you these splendid rewards? 
No. 1893 Pflueger “Akron” level 
wind Fishing Reel. Quadruple 
Multiplying. Popular lightweight 
level winding Reel, built to wear. 
Its design and size make it com- 
fortable to “palm” and easy to 
cast. Size 17/8 Pillar 2-inch plate. 
We will give you one of these 
famous reels for a club of only 
4 yearly subscriptions to FOREST 
& STREAM at $2.50 each. Your own subscription may be one of the 
four. 


No. 1470 Lowe Single 

Star Baits. 3 sizes: 4, 

2, 1/0. Recognized the 

world over as one of 

the most effective lures 

for all game fish. The 

sizes offered here are 

specially suited for Muskallunge, Bass, Pike, etc. We will give you these 
three baits for a club of 2 yearly subscriptions to Forest & STREAM at 
$2.50 each. Your own subscription may be one of the two. 


No. 775 Pflueger Superex Automatic 

Reel. This Reel has all of the features 

to safely claim it is one of the best Auto- 

matics on the market. Taking the line 

off (Stripping) will auto- 

matically wind the main 

spring. Size %-inch Pil- 

lar 3Y-inch plate. This 

most desirable reel will be 

given free for a club of only 4 yearly subscriptions to FOREST & STREAM 
at $2.50 each. Your own subscription may be one of the four. 


When ordering premiums be sure to state the 
number of premium desired. Send your orders 
and remittances to Forest & STREAM, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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from this point, we hired a motor truck 
which hauled our canoe and dunnage 
seven miles to Odessa. There we found 
our troubles had only just commenced, 
for we spent the whole day making three 
miles. Euge rocks barred our progress, 
and sand bars added to the hard going. 
Wading and towing our canoe behind us, 
we -re exhausted when we made camp 
that night. 

The following morning we had to 
wade, towing our canoe or lifting it over 
the numerous shallow rapids until our 
tired and bruised feet refused to function 
further. 

By this time our little craft resembled 
a sieve, for the canvas bottom had been 
scored and torn from continuous con- 
tact with sharp rocks. However, at 
Montevideo we obtained some paint, and 
at Granite Falls we secured a fresh sup- 
ply, but each series of shallow rapids 
tore the new paint off and another coat 
had tobe put on. 

After leaving Ortonville we came 
across several clam diggers’ camps, so 
being interested in their stories of price- 
less pearls which they had often found, 
we set about one day to gather clams 
ourselves, However, after opening with 
great difficulty more than a_ hundred 
shells we gave the task up as hopeless, 
for not a vestige of a pearl could we 
discover, 

The nights now began to get bitterly 
cold and we found we had _ insufficient 
blankets to keep us warm. Also, our 
clothes were of the lightest kind, so. we 
shivered and shook when the icy blasts 
from the North reminded us that winter 
was close at hand. 

At New Ulm we were entertained by 
Mr. F. W. Johnson, brother of the late 
Governor John A. Johnson of Minnesota 
and, on leaving their hospitable home, 
they loaded us with gifts of food and 
many delicacies. 

Before reaching the Twin Cities we 
discovered a blue crane or heron caught 
fast by its foot in a muskrat trap. After 
taking its picture we set the creature 
free, but not before he tried to stab my 
companion in the fleshy part of his leg 
with his long beak. . 

After a civic reception and a round of 
entertainments at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul we launched our canoe on the 
Father of Waters whose fast flowing 
stream and our own steady paddling bore 
us rapidly to the South. 

The crews of passenger trains on the 
Chicago and Milwaukee railroad waved 
grimy hands in greeting as we swiftly 
passed each other, while the passengers 
condescendingly lifted their. masks of 
boredom to gaze upon the two crazy 
loons on the river. 


On entering beautiful but treacherous 
Lake Pepin we had our work cut out to 
keep our craft from being dashed to 
pieces on the rocky shore, for the water 
was in angry mood and it would have 
been more dangerous to have kept to the 
center of the lake. 

For two days we struggled through this 
thirty mile sheet of water, our hanis 
numb from the cold and our nights 
sleepless from the heavy frosts. 


It was after safely negotiating the 
stormy waters that we began to realize 
that we had reached the Mississippi ten 
days too late, for winter was in the offing 
and we were still some 500 miles from 
St. Louis and the fair weather belt. 

After passing the towns of Wabasha 
and Alma, located respectively on the 
Wisconsin and Minnesota shores we 
found ourselves off Fountain City. Pad- 
dling peacefully along we heard coming 
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from behind the purr of a large motor 
launch. Except for drawing in a little 
closer to the Wisconsin bank we took no 
further notice. 

What followed happened like a flash 


of lightning—with a roar and a swish” 


of surging water the ship passed us, 
throwing up a huge wake which struck 
us heavily on our starboard side. For 
a split-second I found myself clawing to 
the port gunwale which was nearly under 
water, but my companion, with admirable 
presence of mind threw himself on the 
opposite side, bringing the canoe to an 
even keel. As we heeled over, water had 
poured over us, sweeping every bit of 
loose gear overboard. Food boxes, cush- 
ions, and sleeping bags went floating 
down the river while our suitcase in 
which all our negatives were stowed 
was lying under water. Grabbing this, 
our most valuable possession, we held it 
above the water in the canoe until our 
destroyer had circled round and _ bore 
down to our rescue. 

For some moments hot words flew thick 
and fast, but the perishing cold stopped 
further altercation as we clambered pain- 
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fully into the launch. Fastening our 
canoe to the latter’s stern we eventually 
arrived at Winona, where, miserably cold 
and thoroughly dejected we sought the 
shelter of the Y.M.C.A. 

The explanation given by the owner 
of the launch was, that in order to es- 
cape running aground on a sunken wing 
dam he was compelled to come in close 
to us, his speed of some 24 knots having 
caused the huge wave which hit us. 

After a refreshing night’s sleep we 
awoke to find snow lying on the ground 
and a heavy blizzard blowing, so after 
a long consultation we decided that it 
was impossible to continue further. 


So, exactly four months from the time 
we left Edmonton, our epoch voyage 
came to an end, and though we had 
failed to reach the Gulf of Mexico we 
had nevertheless covered 3,450 miles 
which has created a new world’s record 
for paddling a canoe; the previous best 
being the voyage of Tousley of Iowa 
from Lake Itasca to New Orleans. 

Not for ten thousand dollars would I 
undertake such a trip again. 


I was fishing a middle-west river. 


When the Law Is Off 


(Continued from page 163) 


wee in my favor. I want the reader to 
understand that I did not direct the fight, 
not the least little bit; I just did what 
the fish allowed me to do, played second 
fiddle as it were, and was more than 
satisfied with the subordinate position. 
Howsoever, between us I think we made 
pretty good music. 

_ Then there came an unexpected break 
in my favor, for frankly, I had no ex- 
pectation of conquering, the cards all be- 
ing stacked against me. Perhaps the fish 
became a bit weary, though that seems 
hardly likely, or, maybe, it got into a 
counter current and let the water bear 
it along, I know not; but anyway, the 
fish came in easily, almost unresistingly 
as the line was reeled in. There it was 
at my feet, a beautiful specimen, and I 
reached down with my net to perform 
the final triumphant operation. I was a 
bit too soon, a bit too presumptuous, for 
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at the touch of the net hoop, there was 


a flash, a mad shriek from the tortured 
reel, and my “exhausted” fish was fifty 
feet downstream. Had it not been for 
a ready reel my wonderful rod would 
have smashed then. 

So I had to do it all over again, al- 
most from the very start. Coax him in 
an inch or two and loose five, then reel 
in six and loose only three, It was a 
battle of inches, absolutely! Had not my 
tackle been of the best, from rod to 
heavy gut leader and—spinner, tragedy 
would have beer my portion early in 
the game. There was nothing spectacu- 
lar about the battle I want you to real- 
ize, just dogged fighting, a sort of give 
and take, from start to finish. The rod 
was bent into a dangerous parabola most 
of the time, and had I not known of the 
absolutely fine material the good maker 
put into it I would not have dared abuse 
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FREE... book that 


willmake any fisherman burn the 
midnight oil ! 


Mikeddwa 


through the 

new Abbey & 

Imbrie catalog is almost as much fun as steering 
a trout into a landing net! It gives a host of 
worthwhile pointers on bait casting—fly fishing 
—salt water fishing. It’s chuck full of good 
wrinkles as well as good tackle! 

And every: type of hook, lure, reel and rod 
in its 128 pages has been fisherman tested— 
tried out by Abbey & Imbrie fishermen on the 
fish it’s intended to catch. It has to be right 
before it can be labeled ““Abbey & Imbrie”’. 

eo Pes 

In the new Abbey &F Imbrie catalog you will find 
rods from 50c to $50—you'll find reels and lines 
and lures and creels—and more,fun than you can 
get out of a Sherlock Holmes mystery story! So tf 
you have a favorite pipe, a cozy chair, and a few 
evenings to spare, we invite you to do a little 
“armchair fishing” on us! Write to 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Fishing Tackle Division of 


fee R-3) 20 Beekman St., N.Y. 
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Wolverine Chemical Toilets 
or Septic Tanks 


the safe toilet comfort for 
your summer cottage, subur- 
ban home, resort or school, 
etc. The modern method that 
eliminates the outside closet 
—thousands in use—built for 
15 years. 

Write for complete informa- 

tion and prices 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


550 Main Street 
Lansing, Mich. 


WADE waist-high in deep- 
est streams, stay dry and 
comfortable with HODG- 
MAN WADERS. Absolute- 
ly waterproof. Weigh little 
more than ordinary pants 
—only 32 to 48 ounces. 
Made of finest nainsook or 
jeans, doubled, rubberized 
and vulcanized. Ast Your 
Dealer About Them! Or, . 
write now for illustrat 
folder and Free Samples Wader materials. 


HODGMAN fremingham, Mavs. 
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FISH-GETTERS 


You’ll catch more fish and get more pleasure 
out of your trip if you use these famous fish- 
getters. 


Barbless Hook 
Trout-Bass Flies 


Dry Flies, to gut. 24 pat- 
terns. No. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 hook. 20¢ each, $2.40 doz. SSS 

Wet Flies, no snell. 12 patterns. No. 8, 10, 
12 and 14 hook. 25c each, $2.50 doz. 

Inverted Bass Flies. No. 1-0 hook, no snell. 
14 patterns. 40c each, $4.60 doz. 


The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Greatest of all cast- 
ing or trolling baits. 
Absolutely weedless 
and = snagless. Made 
with red, yellow, white 
or black feather fly— 
and natural, frog color, 
red, yellow, white, red 
and white or black 

Bucktail fly and Gray squirrel tail—each 90c. 


New Shannon Weed Master 


Wonderful, 
new and effec- 
tive super weed- 
less bait for 
bass, pike, pick- 
eral or any game 
fish. Tail strip, equal to pork rind, already at- 
tached. Dressed in red, white, yellow or black 
feather fly, or new less-wind-catching hair fly 
in same colors or combination of colors. Each, 
90c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
1929 catalog mailed on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 113 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Illinois | § Illinois 


TROUT FLIES 


Biological survey and scientific a of trout 
streams enabled us to design the 


A.L. & W. SELECTED SIX, 
nw Black Witch Mink, Kingfisher, Blue Heron. 
é Favorite—proven to be th: best assortment 
for Aaatlaet waters after years of experience and testing Ex- 
clusive designs 
Sizes 8-10-12—T D eyed flies to gut Send $1.00 for 
sample set of six along with free literature on 


FISHING IN CANADA. 


Also omnes fishing and hunting information on request 
rite Now! (stamps not accepted) 


ALLCOCK . LAIGHT & WESTWOOD cares 


ABLISHED 64 Y' 
228 BAY ST. TORONTO CANADA 





We Will Pay Liberally 


—for— 


Your Spare Time Efforts 


either in cash or valuable articles of merchandise. 
Articles given for as few as two subscriptions. Do 
you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a flashlight, a tent, 
books on outdoor life? Any or all of these are 
within your reach—without any cash outlay on your 
part. Just get us some subscriptions from among 
your friends and neighbors. Ever try it? It’s easy. 
Write immediately to 


Manager, Subscription Dept., 


Fores STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


AND 


Tell us what article you would like and we 
will tell you how many subscriptions to send. 
We will be as just and lenient as possible. 


SAVE MONEY-PAY ONLY $43” 


YY Fe te 
| ait oii es DELIVERED 


UMBRELLA TENT 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Madédeofdurable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
a oe sins. soreemed window ane doce. one sod cloth, 
int les and ca ing bag. 
Tarte ft. ‘onl iy $13. ‘$13 13.05, 0 ievesods Gems tent 9 4x9 14ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


Pe ROY TENT COMPANY 
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it as I did. But it won at last. The un- 
expected happened, and I slipped the net 
over the gleaming body, which I hugged 
to my breast as the movie hero crushes 
his lady-love, and splashed my dangerous 
way shoreward. I actually splashed to 
land, regardless of the danger and un- 
mindful of the slippery rocks, for I had 
done a great deed that day and timidity 
had for the nonce departed from me. 


I stretched the fish out on the brown 
grass, for the May sun had not painted 
the slopes yet, and gloated over him. 
Twenty-and-a-half inches was he from 
tip of nose to tip of caudal fin, fivegand- 
a-quarter from the belly to root of dorsal. 
I think you will admit that such a fonta- 
nalis is large enough to make even a 
blasé wormer feel proud. I am sorry I 
do not possess any pictures of the fish 
and stream, though I had my camera 
and exposed a roll of film, but later in 
the day I slipped off a rock and went in, 
camera and all. Still, I took pictures of 
the spot later, though alas, then—in fly- 
time—no great brook trout came to my 
offerings. 

I have submitted the foregoing story, 
not that it portrays worming in early 
spring at its best, but simply because ii 
discloses what it may be like if properly 
conducted. Worming on small streams, 
where the brush is thick, and swinging a 
fly-rod utterly out of the question may be 
as legitimate, if not quite so successful 
and dramatic. Note I do not say “en- 
joyable,” for that experience was too 
strenuous, too much of a touch-and-go 
affair to call it enjoyable. In retrospect, 
it IS enjoyable, but in actual experience 
it was something different. 

There are Opening Days when fly- 
fishing is wonderfully successful, though 
they are indeed seldom. There are, as 
I said in opening, times when a shotted 
fly, trolled deep in stilly pools, will bring 
results, but now I am speaking of actual 
surface fishing, wet-fly fishing. Frankly 
I have never found simen-pure dry-fly 
fishing worth a fisherman’s cuss on Open- 
ing Day. Why should it be? Theoretic- 
ally dry-fly fishing is fishing the rise, and 
if the fish are not rising how in the 
world can you fish them so? Of course, 
we in America have sonvewhat modified 
the method to meet the demands of our 
streams, which usually are not like the 
famous chalk: rivers of Walton’s land. 
Most of us combine the methods of the 
dry-fly purists with those of the wet-fly 
enthusiasts and do not know it, a matter 
into which I may not go in this discus- 
sion. In early spring the wet-fly is uni- 
formly more successful than the dry— 
which I think we can say is almost ab- 
solutely true. 


I use a rather heavy rod for early fish- 
ing, unless idling away my day on some 
little, whimsical brooklet where pound 
fish are big and eight and ten inchers are 
the rule. On such streams I prefer a 
3% ouncer, though another half ounce is 
best if the stream is somewhat brushy 
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and the angler must needs cast from the 
shore across and under leaning willows 
and tag-alders. Wonderful, when the 
sign is right, what sport it is. The flies 
(I like to use two) strike back under the 
brush, are allowed to settle, dragged 
along with tantalizing twitches some six 
inches beneath the surface. How the 
shy beauties rise to them and with what 
eclat a pounder fights. Ofttimes the fish, 
eight and ten inchers, can be lifted from 
the water by main strength and awk- 
wardness; but have a care lest when you 
strike, a pounder is connected up with 
your counterfeit presentments, and an ir- 
reparable smash results. I know of noth- 
ing more vexatious in the angling world 
than so to smash some favorite rod. The 
worm that gnaweth ever is the knowl- 
edge that the smash was the result of 
your own foolishness. 

I can well remember one great day 
when the law was first off, a red-letrer 
day in my experience, the inwardness 
of which I am at a loss to explain. Fou 
devoted anglers there were in the party, 
all more or less expert, and an expert 
is only an ordinary’ -gler away from 
home. Well, I elected to fish the open 
stream, while my companions went up 
into the gorge above, where beetling 
rocks and tall trees shut out the sky. 
The sun was warm, while bloodroots 
graced the water’s edge. I didn’t much 
care whether or not I took a fish, which 
is the proper mood in which to approach 
Dame Fortune, for she, fickle jade, show- 
ers her blessings upon the man_ who 
laughs in her face. I had a bait-box of 
worms, but I bent on two flies, a Roval 
Coachman as end, because I could easily 
see it, and a Professor as dropper, be- 
cause I didn’t much care what I used. 
You understand the whcle thing was a 
matter of sheer, bald-headed luck. 

At my first cast into a deep, open 
pool I was wading, there came a rise to 
the Professor, and befere I had van- 
quished him to the point where the net 
could be safely used, the end fly was 
taken by a rainbow, the exact replica of 
the first. Twins, on the first cast of the 
first day of the season! Can you beat 
it? I landed those trout, which would 
have weighed three-fourths of a pound 
apiece, and felt like calling it a day, but 
being an angler, I cast again. Now, be- 
lieve it or not, I stood right in my tracks 
and landed fifteen beautiful fish, all rain- 
bow and brown. I have never tried to 
explain it, for why should even an angler 
“look a gift horse in the eye” ? With 
the fifteenth fish I quit, for I had enough, 
and enough has always been as gocd as a 
feast with me. I played until my compan- 
ions came back, disgruntled and sore, hav- 
ing taken only a few fish and on worms. 
When I told of my good luck they of 
course tried my pool and uselessly, neith- 
er could I get a fish to rise. Of all the 
whimsical, unreliable trout, I am sure 
those of early spring are the most un- 
reliable and whimsical. Just the same, 
I observe Opening Day. 


In the Lair of the Small-Mouth 


(Continued from page 167) 


“I have been wondering and wonder- 
ing,” the Game Warden uncovered his 
train of thought, “what.there is that 
seems to appeal to you so much in bait 
casting. I have been thinking this over 
considerably. Is there, ethically and 
otherwise, the sport in it that there is fly 
casting, while on swift water? 


“In this river, fly casting from a mv- 
ing boat means continual attention. \ ou 
are always doing something, incessantly 
picking up the fly through fear of get- 
ting it hung in débris of some kind—a 
tree, limb or log, a rock. You want to 
cover every bit of water, every likely 
spot, and you actually do it. You aré 
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always doing something, whether you are 
catching fish or not. And no day yet 
was ever made long enough for a swift- 
water fly caster. That’s the reason, with- 
out being better informed by experience 
on bait casting, I am inclined to judge 
fly fishing a greater sport, though I can 
readily see that bait casting is none too 
easy to master.” 

‘Here is a nice setting to test out the 
two sports,” the tackle-maker rejoined, 
with a smile, “on fighting Ozark small- 
mouth bass. ‘Nobody can decide the ques- 
tion for you. You must do it alone, from 
your own experience, tomorrow.” 

After dinner, the sturdy, versatile 
Game Warden ‘of Missouri immediately 
accepted the proffer of a light, five and 
one-half foot, whippy-action, bait-casting 
rod, and was soon carefully practising on 
the bar across Phillip’s Bluff, making the 
latter his objective. Doubtless, he had 
used the tools some previously, or mastery 
would not have shown in his actions so 
soon, Just as darkness began to fall 
upon the earth, like a great black blan- 
ket, he attached a grooved-head, wooden 
plug with red head and white body. 
Gracefully, with a deft wrist movement, 
he sent the lure across the narrow river. 
It went a little beyond its intended desti- 
nation, on the rocky bank. A _ slight 
twitch of the rod dropped it in the water. 
Then that cigar-shaped, inanimate object 
began to take on tantalizing action, as 
the angler reeled it toward himself slow- 
ly. It dived, ran side to side in a curi- 
ous, frightened-minnow fashion, threat- 
ening for a moment to leap out of the 
water, when a good sized small mouth 
nailed it, 

‘I’m on to a big fellow!” shouted the 
Game Warden. “He’s sure a fighter. 
There he jumps! Another jump!” and 
right away he lost control of the fish. 
What appeared to be an easy process, 
palpably less sporting than a fly rod, 
suddenly changed into a sport with all 
the chances favoring the fish. As hard 
as he maneuvred and fought that bass, 
he could not keep it away from the 
rapids below. For there it was heading 
and soon it achieved its heart's desire. 
In the darkness the angler was specu- 
lating. He heard the royal fish leap and 
then reeled hard against it, only to have 
it shake loose. Another glorious Current 
River small-mouth went swimming down- 
stream to freedom. 

Day broke clear after earlier threaten- 
ings of rain from a clouded sky. The 
trio started some distance apart down- 
stream to the e::ding of their journey. 
When the tackle-maker saw the angler 
of the night before still adhering to the 
bait-casting rod, he had his boatman 
paddle up close to him and offer his 
assistance, 

“Here’s a lure that’s done business for 
me and will for you,” he said. “With 
your fly fishing ideas, it will perform 
better than a plug. The bronze babies 
are down deep this morning and this 
will sure bring them a-hitting!” 

“That’s nothing,” the Game Warden 
said, “but one of these old-fashioned June 
Bug spinners, only it has a huge Ibis fly 
added and a casting weight. It sure 
ought to produce something when I add 
a pork strip to it.” 

“It will, too,” agreed the dyed-in-the- 
wool bait-casting devotee. “If a fish hits 
that in swift water, with about seventy- 
five feet of line out, you are going to 
be in for a pretty good time!” 

Phillip’s, with all its charm of high 
on and wooded entourage, fell be- 
hind at a distance, and the johnboats 
succumbed to the urge of the long Tun- 
tel Bluff shoals, 
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One ot the many **Big Bass’’ (93-4 
tbs. Caught by Vermie Morris at 
ye: Kissimee) that Creek Chub 

‘Are Getting’’ down in 
Fiorida—one of the many states 
that ne ey ao craz: 
== © Grech Gh ‘amous Fis 

Getting Wonders! 


FLY ROD MOUSE 


ite. 
F213-All Black 
The httle brother of our Luck 
just right for fly r 
fishing for bass and Jarge 
trout. Very light and ‘‘lifts’* 
easily, not hard on the 
Comes in three a Price 
e ina 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with 
guarantee to Catch More Fish or 
money back. At your dealer’s or 
sirect! Our beautiful new colored 
catalogue sent F’ upon re- 
quest. 
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WITH THESE 3NEW TRIED and, 
PROVEN CREEK CHUB LURES! 


Prepare yourself for something absolutely new and entirely different! Anticipate a 


veritable fishing adventure. Your first glance—and more so when you feel and 
study these three new lures—will tell you that Creek Chub has again designed and 
created the biggest thing in fishing tackle—lures that are designed right and made 
right—with the kind of action that attracts and teases even the big fish to strike! 
Above all, make sure your first fishing trip is a success by taking these new *‘Fish 
Getting Wonders” along with you! They’re guaranteed to ‘“‘Catch More Fish.” 


THE NEW “WIGL-Y-RIND” 


The newest development in the 

ever popular pork rind lure and 

beyond doubt the most attractive 

lure of this kind on the market. 

The body of the lure is weighted 

brass shell, highly nickeled and polished. 

Uses any standard pork rind. Single and 

double hooks interchangeable making two lures for the 

price of one. Single hook is rigid and of conventional type, is 
easily removed and loose double hooks substituted. Can also use 
standard buck-tail or streamer fly. Big slow motion spinner gives 
the rind a natural swimming motion, helps prevent fouling in the 
weeds. A guaranteed killer. 


THE NEW “LUCKY MOUSE” 


Positively the most life-like 
imitation of a swimming 
mouse ever produced; in size, ~ 
appearance and action; strict- 
ly a top-water lure. Slow 
reeling gives it every appear- 
ance of a mouse and when Length 2% 
retrieved at a moderately fast spsed, pro- : in. Series 
duces a churning effect in the’ water due Ss No. 3600. 
to a vacuum or spray being produced by . Weight % 
water striking the ears. By elevating the oz. 

rod tip and twitching the lure along, it Price 

gives the effect of a small mouse frantically struggling to rise 

from the surface. A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popu- 

lar bait for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


173 S. Randolph Street a o% 


Garrett, Indiana 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 


CREEK HUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 


NO DULL EVENINGS @ NO DULL SUNDAYS 


e 


radio in every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants 
(from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


BOSTON , 


They organization of 
C710 %akLen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND , DETROIT ; ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x x 
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STANDARD 


Fishing Tackle 


Given FREE 


The articles offered here are 
supplied us by the well known 
South Bend Bait Company 
which fact assures you of the 
quality of the goods offered. 


South Bend Whirl-Oreno 
rides high on surface. Given 
as a reward for sending us 
$2.50 for one new subscrip- 
tion to Forest & Stream. 


The Whirl Oreno measures 
31/, inches in length—3 inches 
wide. 


No. 103 South Bend 
Jointed Steel Rod 


Its patented locking 
joints make it possible 
to quickly assemble 
the Rod. Has sub- 
stantial handle with 
solid cork grip. Packed 
in partitioned canvas 


bag. 


Comes in sizes 3, 
34, 4,4%, 5, 5% fet. 


When ordering 
state No. 103 and 
length of Rod desired. 


Given free-for four 
yearly subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


Remit to 


FOREST & STREAM 


80 Lafayette Street - 
New York City 
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“There’s something to this bait cast- 
ing, after all,” the angler admitted, to 
himself, and even in his new-found pro- 
ficiency he discovered he was experienc- 
ing quite a thrill from ability to thumb 
the reel properly. Opportunities to dis- 
close more skill immediately disclosed 
themselves, particularly since he was us- 
ing an under-water bait. Abounding 
obstacles had to be avoided or the loss 
of his lure was imminent. In many of 
the stretches, it would be asking too much 
of human strength to consider a_ boat- 
man stopping sufficiently quick to release 
his lure from a rock or log. Fish lurked 
close to them, and the lure had to be 
placed there. 

There was a sudden, newly-discovered 
fascination to overcome all hazards and, 
at the same time, none of the troubles 
of fast water casting with a fly-rod from 
a moving boat, where you had to be 
picking up continuously and casting con- 
tinuously, as well. Something of a pleas- 
ing nature at this juncture embedded it- 
self on his consciousness. You were fish- 
ing, perhaps, for a time, resultlessly, but 
you were gradually observing that catch- 
ing fish was not all there was to fishing. 

More entered his receptiveness. He 
was puzzled for the while, then absolute- 
ly awed at the contemplation of all he 
had failed heretofore to observe, and the 
profound things he had missed. Fly 
casting on this stream had always been 
attended with constant critical scrutiny 
of the fly, both its whereabouts and its 
actions, He could not take his eyes away 
for a second, lest the swift current bear 
it into a plentitude of hazards. Former- 
ly, his interest had been wholly fishing 
during his journeys downstream and 
what was about him had failed to be 
recorded in his mind. 


The bait caster thought and thought © 


quickly. He was delving into a new book 
of sport and some glorious pages were 
telling almost aloud their delectable sec- 
rets. The present pastime in which he 
was indulging was no longer withhold- 
ing its mysteries. Here they were, he 
summed up on imaginary finger ends, 
everyone of them. What was intangible 
and evasive before was palpably clear. 
He was fishing and enjoying everything 
which the wilderness has to offer. 

The art of casting had its immediate 
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charms, The pause intervening between 
the start of the flight of the lure, and 
the momentary satisfaction of having it 
strike with rifle precision where he had 
directed it. Immediate expectation—ex- 
pectation aboundingly prolonged all the 
while the lure was being reeled towards 
the boat. While recovering the bait 
leisurely, he saw the entire environments, 
the formation of the hills, their appar- 
ently never-ending backgrounds, and 
kaleidoscopic changes of coloring at each 
play of the sun or shadowing interfer- 
ence of clouds. 

Down the river he floated, still cast- 
ing, until the boat gradually sensed the 
urge of McGonigal’s Failure and im- 
petuously succumbed to it. Simultane- 
ously, the angler shot his lure into a 
tiny pocket of back water. It was not 
speculation this time. But a real force- 
ful strike of the largest small-mouth of 
his experience. Despite the speedy move- 
ment of the water, the fish more than 
kept pace with the boat and literally tore 
downstream in a mad race. The angler 
tried to check its course, but to no avail, 
and at each attempt that royal fish leaped 
far out of the water and showed shim- 
mering sides of copper bronze, falling 
back, with its great body cupped, in a 
resounding splash. 

When he reached the rapids, despite 
all the alarming moments threatening the 
loss of his prize, he found himself still 
fighting the fish in full view of his in- 
terested companions. Once the agile 
captive altered its tactics. In a rage of 
frenzy, it dashed upstream, The at- 
tempt to turn him resulted in a more 
spectacular leap than any of the previous 
ones. The wondrousness of those great, 
flashing sides, the tail-to-mouth bend of 
that powerful body, told of its still great 
reserve of strength. Yet it succumbed 
to the bend of the rod and once more it 
turned downstream, until, twenty minutes 
later, the bait-casting convert was still 
fighting the same fish at the termination 
of McGonigal’s Failure. 

There was a smile of triumph on his 
face, for the leaps of the fish were be- 
coming less vigorous and its fighting 
circles were perceptibly narrowing. 
Shortly after, to the delight of the tackle- 
maker and the fish culturist, the convert 
gently coaxed it into his landing net. 


Snakes and Their Peculiarities 


(Continued from page 169) 


statistics indicate that from 75 to 80 per 
cent of its victims die, whereas the 
average for rattlesnake victims is about 
20 per cent. The head of this snake is 
neither spade shaped nor pitted. But 
beware of broad black bands. These 
bands are the sure sign of the coral snake. 

Snakes have been dreaded by humans 
ever since the incident of the Garden of 
Eden. This inherent fear has served to 
foster innumerable fantastic myths, espe- 
cially in the minds of primitive peoples. 
Even those who should not be affected 
by such superstitious yarns have believed 
in hoop-snakes that roll with race-horse 
speed in pursuit of their victims, or 
“Stinger” snakes that spear their prey 
with a poisonous spikelike tail, cow-suck- 
ing snakes, and like weird tales. Most 
of the time-honored methods presumed 
to be effective in warding off reptiles are 
mere delusions. The western cowboy 
used to believe that a hair rope laid on 


the ground surrounding his sleeping blan- 
kets would ward off prowling rattle- 
snakes, but it has been proven that the 
rattlers will actually crawl over such a 
barrier without hesitation. The use of 
certain plants and herbs such as tlie 
snake gourd, the mountain ash, the horse- 
shoe geranium, and others alleged to be 
repellants, have proven to be without any 
such merit. In the south certain inhabitants 
believe that cayenne pepper, fresh slacked 
lime, and powdered sulphur act as repel- 
lants, but this is not true. In fact snakes 
are immune to such ‘poisonous gases as 
phosgene, chlorin, and tear cheniicals that 
will quickly curl up the average man. 
Mustard-gas will blind rattlesnakes when 
injected-into their rocky retreats, but this 
alone is valuable. ; 

There are more than a dozen species 
of rattlesnakes, it is now known, ranging 
from the handsome pygmy rattler of North 
Carolina to the big diamond-back rattler 
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found in many parts of the south and* 
west, and frequently six to eight feet long, '! 
eleven or twelve inches round, and about 
fifteen pounds in weight. When a rattle- | 
snake strikes, the wound bleeds profusely. 
A fiery pain is felt by the victim and 
there is a rapid swelling of the bitten 
portion of the body. Nausea is felf, the 
pulse quickens. and the blood pressure 
lessens, Antevenin is a medicine used to 
counteract the poison of snake bite. It is 
available in all large cities. Curious as 
it seems the antevenin taken from one 
kind of snake won’t be 100 per cent effec- 
tive against the poison of a snake of an- 
other species. Cobra serum will not have 
much efficacy if give to a victim of a rat- 
tlesnake bite. 


Many persons collect and rear rattle- 
snakes for the market. “Snake” King of 
Brownsville, Texas, is so called because 
he buys and sells more snakes than per- 
haps anyone else in the world. His name 
is King and he is king in his field. Mrs. 
Leona Learn of San Antonio, whose 
grandfather was a medicine man of the 
Comanche tribe, has been buying and 
selling snakes for forty years. Mrs. Stella 
Laird of Harper, Kansas, has built up 
a world-wide reputation as a merchant 
of snakes. Elmer Kietel, a: Merrimac, 
Wisconsin, farmer, has built up a side- 
line of rattlesnakes and makes more from 
the sale of his snakes than he does on 
his farm. There are others who have 
gone into the business of supplying the 
reptiles to zoological gardens and other 
institutions. 


The rattlesnake must first coil before 
he strikes, so the person who sees the rat- 
tler stretched out in the warm sunlight 
need not fear him for the moment. When 
it is in repose and unmolested it usually 
lies wrapped fold in fold. As soon as it 
senses cause for alarm it at once throws 
its body into the familiar coil preliminary 
to the spring and strike. The tail pro- 
jects far enough to admit of its vibrating 
freely and swiftly. The head is raised 
a little above the rest of the body, but 
usually not more than four inches. The 
neck is not thrown into complete circles, 
but lies in two or three abrupt curves 
across the mass of the coiled body. The 
snake is now ready for business. Now 
the long black tongue is frequently pro- 
truded, a common movement among all 
serpents. Just before it strikes it makes 
a hissing sound. This is caused by the 
exhale of air through the narrow glottis. 
Mr. Aframo du Amaral of the Antevenin 
Institute of America says that in effecting 
the forward cast of the body, which next 
occurs, the muscles which lie upon the 
convexity of the bending formed by the 
upper part of the body are suddenly and 
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violently contracted, so as to abruptly 
straighten the body and thrust it ‘orward 
in a direct line. The force resulting from 
this motion is not very great. It could 
not alone suffice to bury the fang in a 
tough skin were it not for the acts which 
follow and aid it. In effecting the for- 
ward thrust of the head and neck, the 
serpent employs only the upper part of 
its body, and consequently is unable, un- 
der ‘any circumstances, to strike at a 
greater distance than one-half its length. 
Usually its projectile range does not ex- 
ceed a third of its length. An impres- 
sion prevails that when the snake lies 
coiled its head is raised very high to en- 
able it to strike downward. It seems, 
according to Mr, Amaral, not to matter 
in what direction the danger threatens, 
since the snake can at will cast. itself 
forward, downward or almost directly 
upward. 

It is doubtful if whisky is of any use 
in curing snake bite despite its efficacy 
as claimed by the old timers. An old 
rancher friend of mine who hunted with 
me in the mountains of northern Idaho, 
tells of one of his summer neighbors, a 
newspaper man from New York, who 
was struck by a rattler just a few days 
before that fateful August day in 1914 
when war was declared. He happened 
to have a couple of quarts of old Irish 
whisky on hand and just drank until he 
was insensible. Every time he showed any 
signs of coming to his good wife gave him 
another drink. When he got over that 
he had forgotten the snakebite. His 
paper in New York wired for him and 
he went overseas and became a very fa- 
mous correspondent, apparently none the 
worse for having been bitten. 

When a person is bitten by a rattler or 
other snake known or suspected to be 
venomous, a ligature should be tightly 
bound about the leg or arm, above the 
wound, to delay the distribution of the 
poison through the circulation. However, 
the ligature must be loosened every thirty 
minutes lest it cause mortification. Now 
with a knife or lancet make a local inci- 
sion about the puncture made by each 
snake fang, cutting in all directions and 
allowing the blood to flow copiously. It 
is, of course, important to avoid cutting 
the arteries at the front of the wrist or 
elsewhere, and for that reason the pres- 
ence of a physician is highly desirable. 
Now the wound should be washed with 
a strong solution of permanganate of pot- 
ash, made by dissolving the crystals in 
water. Or the solution may be injected 
by means of a hypodermic syringe into 
the puncture of each fang, thereupon 
opening the punctures with a lancet. The 
chemical, if used promptly, is effective 
against every kind of snake poison. 
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At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


NEW, FULL A IR -FED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hot- 
gest Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads, 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically. 
Air is essential to minnow’s life. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem. Constant bubbling cupply 
ofair. Worksautomatically. Just pump up once 
every day or so. Itis identical in construction as 
the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the *‘Full-Floating’’ Min- 
now container and the “‘permanent pump.” 


$4.20° 


West of Rockies $4.75 
Canada 5.25 






At your Dealers 
or 


Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


* F. d = Ad, rae 

aid to your ade 
A U l- e dress. " 
AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 









~t~ Hooks 






Made in Norway. 
Used the @eliaun. We cc oo 
Mustad Hooks is well repaid. They hook 
and hold more fish, being made better. 

Norwegian fishing, famous the world 
over for hundreds of years, has developed 
hook making as nowhere else. Mustad 
Hooks, the only fish hooks made in Nor- 
way, have long led all other makes in 
world-wide popularity. 

Eight in okepe liner and fonieh® 


Mustad Hooks are made in every 
standard pattern, improved for best 
hooking and holding. Those shown are 
Sneck (left) and Sproat. Ask your 
dealer for Mustad Hooks — in flies, 
snelled, ringed and on all baits. 


O. Mustap & Son Oslo, Norway 
New York: Dept. 9F, 258 Broadway. - 
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Small Boats Must Carry 
Government Equipment 


MALL motorboats, including those driven by out- 

boards, are required to carry the regulation gov- 

ernment equipment when used in watef under fed- 
eral control. This includes all waters except land locked 
lakes within the boundaries of a single state. If the 
lake is in any way connected so that one may travel 
from there to other lakes, rivers or tidal waters, it is 
necessary to comply with the law, and in many land 
locked lakes the local state government may have some- 
thing to say about the matter. 

If the boat is more than 16 feet in length she must 
have a federal license number which is secured free of 
charge after making application to the local Collector 
of Customs. ‘These numbers must be displayed on either 
side of the bow and must be at least three inches high. 
Application may be made by mail and there is no charge 
for it. No other license is required for boat or operator 
unless the boat carries passengers for hire. 

All motorboats under 16 feet in length come within 
class one of the Government regulations and are required 
to carry the following equipment: an approved life sav- 
ing device for every person aboard. This may include 
floating cushions or similar device which may have two 
uses. On boats used for hire it’s a different story and 
a cushion will not fill the bill. 

In addition the small boat must carry a whistle capable 
of delivering a blast of at least two-second duration, and 
for all general purposes a mouth blown affair will fill the 
bill. 

There must also be a fire extinguisher of approved 
make, two copies 
of the Pilot Rules, 
and when the boat : 
is used at night it sath 


must carry a com- 3 lan vie 
: ; r —_ Ww 
bination red and senate] << 


green light for- 
ward and a white 
light on a pole aft 
sO arranged as to 
be visible all 
around the hori- 
zon. 

The Pilot Rules 
may be obtained 
from your Customs 
House or from the 
Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service. The 


Green 


Government requirements (7 
lights .for any motorboarundr 
16 feet in length 


sketch shows. how the lights should be displayed although 
they do not have to be carried except during the hours 
from sundown to sunrise. They may be either electrical 
or oil operated, but must be equipped with Fresnel glass. 
a kind of ribbed glass that fecuses the beams properly. 
These may be purchased from any ship or motor boat 
supply house for a reasonable sum. 


Outboard Records for the Past Year 


Outboard racers, during the boating season of last 
year, approached phenomenal speeds in the different 
classes and in one or two regattas actually raced against 
and won from boats having vastly superior powers. It 
is impossible to give all the records at this time, but some 
idea of the speeds attained may be gained from picking the 
fastest time made by these boats in four of their classes. 

In Class A, the smaller outboard engines, Gute Craft 
Herself, powered with an Evinrude engine, did 33.7 
miles an hour at the Albany, N. Y., regatta on July 6th. 
This speed was made during the mile trials. 

Class B record went to Wilkie’s Baby Cute Craft 
which with a Lockwood engine won the mile trials at 
Worcester, Mass., on May 29th with a speed of 35.6 
miles an hour. 

Firefly II at Newport Beach, California, on June 3rd, 
did 38.4 miles an hour with an Evinrude engine. ‘This 
record was made during the mile trials. 

At Peoria, Illinois, on September 16th, OB-294, pow- 
ered with a big Elto, did 41.7 during the mile trials 
free-for-all. This was in Class D. 

The fastest time in competition for Class C was made 
by Blue Streak II at the recent Lake Elsinore, California, 

regatta. In the 10 

mile Class C Free- 

‘ for-all, she did 

Fitting 
Planking 
to Stem 


One of the most 
difficult things to 
explain to an ama- 
teur boatbuilder, is 
the method of 
joining the side 
planking to the 
stem in a clinker 
or lap-strake built 
boat. Lap-strake 
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Stem or bow 


JECT. ONS ThroUgt 
a i 
a 6 


construction is the kind where one plank, 
the upper one, laps an inch or so over 
the upper edge of the lower  plank,| 
making a strong and tight job and one 
that will not dry out easily. The  diff- 
culty, ef course, lies in the method of 
ending these planks at the bow and the 
stern so that they will come flush and yet 
remain tight. 

The sketch appended herewith will 
give some idea of how this is accom- 
plished. At the top of this we have the 
stem or bow piece notched or rabbeted 
out to receive the ends of the side planks. | 
This rabbet is cut equal to the thickness 
of the planking and at the proper angle 
to the stem, to permit the side planks to 
fit into it flush, 

In the sketch it will be apparent that it 
is a perspective view showing the planks 
on one side and with the upper part of 
the lower plank, on the near side, show- 
ing. This also shows the edge of this | 
plank and how it is cut away to receive 
the edge of the upper plank which, of 
course, is cut in the opposite side in order 
to make a tight fit. 


The three sections, A, B and C show 
the shape of the cut and how the two 
planks lie up together. The planks 
should be screw fastened to the stem- 
piece and copper riveted together every 
two or three inches throughout the 
length of the boat. A little care will be 
required to make this kind of a fit but it 
will be well worth while. Marine glue 
or old paint should be laid in the joint 
before it is finally made up and fastened. 


New Things at the New York 
Motorboat Show | 


New models of the Eltos, Johnsons, 
Evinrudes and Lockwood outboard en- 
gines were shown at the recent New York 
Motorboat Show. The Elto Quad has| 
been greatly improved and Johnson now 
also has a four cylinder outboard. | 


In addition to these engines most of 
the outboard motorboat hulls were shown, 
from an eight foot racer to a family 
launch. Of course there was also a com- 
plete display of the larger cruisers in- 
cluding Consolidated, A. C. F., Luders, 
Sea Sleds and many others. It is said | 
that this year’s show eclipsed all previous | 
efforts with a larger attendance and a 
greater display. Every available inch of | 
the three floors of the Grand Central | 
Palace was occupied with boat and en- 
gine displays, 





Three Cornered Race for 
Florida 


The yacht club at Palm Beach has 
Organized a three nation race to take 
Place over Washington’s Birthday. This 
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retem a Lis 9 (el CATALOG 
“as FREE / 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


»— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. =n 


With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CC. 


202 Ann St. ( Wiles 102 Elm St. 
SHT : TLA' 
wisconsin  \Either Place) TON YORK 


Reo to catch 
a fish 


Hit him over the head when he comes up to 
breathe, or hook him in the regular way. Be as 
individual as you like in your methods. 

But when it comes to getting there, and back 
again, consider an Old Town Canoe. Swift and 
light, sturdy and reliable, responsive to every dip 
of the paddle—an Old Town is the ideal craft 
for playing the “big ones’ and getting them home 
in time for supper. Priced as low as $67. From 
dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 
Also speedy craft for outboard motors—racing 
step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 983 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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4c More Quiet Too! 
. # The Lockwood Chief for 1929 em- 
“ bodies a most remarkable new fea- 
© ture — ‘‘water-sealed exhaust.” 
Silenced \"%&* The astonishing fact about this 
Exhaust New Lockwood improvement is— 
aaa » \ there is no loss of power. A motor 
of =< R that won't disturb the neighbors, 
Power “Ee , Nor annoy your fellow fishermen— 
aca? onethat will greatly increase your 
own enjoyment of the sport. 


LOCKWOOD 


**SILENT CHIEF’’ 
Although the 1928 Lockwood Chief holds all but three 
Class B official American records, the New Chief is 
even faster and more powerful. Other new features: 
improved oiling, improved carburetor control and 
steering, bakelite gasoline gauge, etc. 

Three Other Great Motors for 1929 
The Lockwood Ace, holder of all Class A official American 
Records; the“ Racing Chief”, timed and designed especially 
for racing; and a big new Lockwood,“*The Flying Four’’— 
details of which are to be announced later. (70) 

Write for Free Catalog Folder 


Lockwood Motor Co. °2.5:3:°225" 


WHITE 


Outboard 
Boats:-Canoes 


WHITE’S BABY BUZZ—10 feet long 


WHITE’S SPECIAL STEPPER—12 feet long 


Think of the pleasure that is yours in one of 
these novel, original WHITE models! Their grace- 
ful lines appeal. Their speed in rough and smooth 
waters satisfies racer and pleasure lover alike. 

Finest materials, expert workmanship, 40 years 
“Know How’’ makes every WHITE use its owner 
“WHITE.’’ Don’t think of buying a Boat or 
Canoe without seeing details in WHITE’S catalog 
and folders. Write today. 

E. M. WHITE & CO. 


160 White Street Old Town, Maine 


ACME Folding Boats 


Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry 
on running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear 
or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
38 Holt St., Miamisburg, Ohio 





Great With Outboard Motors 
In government use here and abroad. Boat build- 
ers since 1890. Many models. Satisfaction or 
money back. Send coupon below or postal card 
today for latest literature and New Low Prices. 


MAIL COUPON 


THE ACME BOAT CO 38 Hold St., Miamisburg, Qhio 


By return mail, please send me, without any 
obligation, full details of your Acme Folding 


Boats and Canoes. 


Address 
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HODGMAN 


AIR BEDS 
Money Can’t Buy a Better Outdoor 
Bed—as low as wD 


. a J YOU'LL spend twice 
——— J _2 8 much, look twice as far, 
TS and not get a bed that's 
an one-half as good as the 
Hodgman Camp Air Bed at $13.00 and up. Forest Ranger 
Jack Hart of MacCall, Washington, who has lived next to 
nature for years, wrote us recently: ‘The Hodgman Camp 
Atr Bed is the best I ever had. Jt was my choice after investi- 
gating every type of camp air bed to be seen inthe more im- 
portant sporting goods stores throughout the U. S. and 
Canada.” There's the word of a man who knows the 

value of proper outdoor sleeping equipment. 
Hodgman Air Beds are comfortable beyond description. 
They're compact, light, convenient, easily inflated. Will 
last for years. Useful around the house as well as out of 
doors. ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 

ONE FOR YOU. 
FREE--32-page Handbook, ‘‘How to Sleep Comfortabl, 
Out of Doors.”* Mail coupon for it ee ™ 

HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 63 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 

Hodgman Rubber Cor ni 

68 Tripp St., Premingvere, Mass. 
Send FREE--32-page HANDBOOK 
peowee Sleep Comfortably Out of 
re. 


"Drive'the Waters 
a thisYear™ *, 


~ fi 


mae 


OR about half the cost of a low priced 

car you can “drive”? the waters this year. 

It’s more fun than flying, with a pow- 
erful, smooth running Evinrude at the stern 
of a sleek, trim runabout! Room for the 
whole family. Away from crowds, traffic. 


Four twin-cylinder Evinrudes, to choose from 
— 24, 6, 14, 20 H. P., 
with light weights of 44,58, 
75 and 95 Ibs., respectively. 


A size for any craft 

from canoe to small 
cruiser. Waterproof ignition, 
easy starting made still eas- 
ier, torpedo-streamline and 
many other new 1929 fea- 
tures fully described in new 
Evinrude Year Book. Send 
for it today. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


726 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


R Res, 
ASol e] hy a 


KENNEBEC $305 £. 0. b. 
PORPOISE 


A round-bottom outboard motor-boat. 
heavy motors. All wood construction. Bright coloring. A 
dry boat in rough going. Write for catalog. 

The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. 18, Waterville, Maine 
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race will start at Palm Beach, thence to 
the Bahama Islands and then to Havana. 
The last leg of the race will take the 
boats back to Palm Beach again. Aux- 
iliaries will be used in this race and en- 
tries have been received from the three 
nations involved. 


A speed boat regatta for the outboards 
and larger craft will be held on Lake 
Worth over February 20, 21 and 22 and 
it is expected that Gar Wood and his 
90-mile-an-hour will be on hand. 


Lubrication of Outboards 


Too much oil in the gasoline of a two- 
cycle outboard engine will cause exces- 
sively hard starting, the proper propor- 
tion should not exceed a pint and a half 
to every five gallons of gasoline. For 
slower speed engines one pint of lubri- 
cating oil to every five gallons of gaso- 
line will be quite sufficient. The oil 
should be thoroughly mixed with the gas- 
oline before it is put into the tank. 


Waterproofing Sparkplugs 


Sparkplugs of outboard engines are apt 
to become short circuited due to spray or 
rain and race drivers frequently coat 
these plugs with heavy grease to prevent 
the water from adhering. 


Stern Must be Reinforced for 
Outboards 


The outboard motor should be well 
supported on the stern of the boat to 
which it is attached and the drawing 
presented herewith gives in three eleva- 


Transom 
Side! 
Cheek piece 
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tions and a perspective sketch the salient 
points that should be given the most care- 
ful consideration, 


In the first place, the stern piece or 
transom should be sufficiently heavy to 
keep the engine as rigid as possible, and 
for this purpose it should be at least an 
inch and a quarter in thickness. In some 
boats a lighter stern is used with a re- 
inforcing piece on the inside, but it is 
better to have the whole transom of the 
same thickness except in a real race boat 
where weight is an important factor. 


Even though the stern is heavy, it is 
still necessary to transmit the weight, 
stresses and vibration to the rest of the 
boat in order to take up the strains. 
This is accomplished by means of small 
hackmatack knees arranged in the corners 
at the top of the planking. Fore and aft 
stringers called clamps are notched into 
these knees in such a way as to transmit 
the strains to the rest of the hull. These 
clamps are not directly against the inside 
of the side planks, but are secured to the 
inner upper edges of the frames setting 
them inboard the depth of the frames 
at this point. 


The transom should also be backed 
with cheek pieces around the top and 
bottom in order to hold the side and 
bottom plankings secure. If this it not 
done, the side planking will be fastened 
into the end wood of the transom and 
there will be constant danger of pulling 
out the fastenings. These cheek pieces 
are screwed or nailed to the inside of 
the transom and the planking forming 
the bottom and sides is fastened to the 
edges of the cheek pieces and to the 
transom edge as well. 


HS nees Hs, 8 

ie Transom e 
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Building an Outboard Race Boat 


(Continued from page 175). 


have this misfortune, you will save a lot 
of time and lengthen the life of the boat 
by throwing out the split piece and start- 
ing all over again. 

Each frame, as it is assembled, should 
be stiffened up temporarily with a cross 
piece at the top and each one should be 
set up on a smooth or at least level floor, 
upsidedown. Each frame on the bottom 
should be notched out to receive the seam 
battens. The spacing between the seams 
should be equal on each frame and, as 
shown in the large plan view, there will 
be three planks on each side of the center 
line and two seam battens. The seams 
come directly in the center of the seam 
batten and when the time comes for 
fastening the planking in place, the edges 
of the planks should be securely screw 
fastened to the seam batten. 

When the frames are erected, upside- 


down, as outlined, and after the notches 
for the seam battens have been accurately 
cut, it is time to get out the pieces for the 
sides. If you can secure the material, 
it is best to have each side in one solid 
piece, but if you can’t do this, put the 
widest piece on the lower part. Of course 
this lower edge will come even with the 
chine log, which is set in at the corner 
or chine on each frame. It is also se- 
curely screwed to the stem, that triangular 
piece across the bow. The transom }5, 
of course, a frame also and if you want 
to make a strong job of it, add cheek 
pieces on the inside of the transom. 
These cheek pieces will be made exactly 
like a frame except that they should be 
screwed fast to the transom itself and 
will not have the corner brackets on this 
account. They will serve to fasten the 
planking firmly in place and if they are 
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not used, the side planks would have to 
be fastened into the end-wood of the tran- 
om, 

F A canvas covered deck should be fitted 
over the forward part of the voat. This 
is made up of a light frame work, as 
shown, with sawn frames between 1 and 


2 and with fore and aft battzns to hold . 


the canvas to shape. The canvas may be 
tacked down to the edges of the boat or 
it may be laced to screw eyes under the 
molding along the upper edge of the side 
- inks. Of course, this deck is not meant 
to walk upon, as it simply acts as a means 
of keeping some water out of the boat and 
to improve the appearance. 

The stern should have a hackmatack 
knee at each side in order to ‘make it 
strong, and there should be a fore and aft 
clamp at the upper ends of the frames for 
the same reason. The entire job should 
be screw fastened, using brass screws 
where the boat is to be raced in salt 
water. Note that frame 2 has a stiffener 
across it to help hold the boat in shape. 
This is the only permanent one, although 
another may be used at frame i if de- 
sired. 

When the seam battens, chine, clamp 
and so on are in place, the planking 
should be put on and then the boat may 
be turned over for the finishing touches. 
It is a good plan to make up all the 
seams with some good waterproof marine 
glue, as this will do a lot to prevent small 
leaks. One of these small, light weight 
boats will not last for any great length 
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of time, anyway, and it is just as well to 
make the best job possible under the con- 
ditions. Vibration and pounding will 
soon show the weak spots, and a little 
care in the construction end is well worth 
while. 


In operation, the usual procedure is to 
use a’ small steering wheel a little forward 
of amidships, but in a boat as small as 
this it would be better to do all the steer- 
ing with the tiller furnished with the 
motor. This also contains the throttle 
control. Notice that in the sketch of the 
boat the operator is lying down in the 


.bottom with his weight well forward and 
“with one arm thrust back grasping the 


tiller. This is the conventional pose, as it 
distributes the weight better. Generally, 
these boats, when travelling at slow speed, 
stick their noses up in the air and raise 
a great fuss astern, but as the throttle is 
opened, the weight is thrown forward 
and the bow comes down as the stern 
raises and the boat planes along almost 
parallel to the waterline, When up to 
speed the wave astern will almost disap- 
pear. If she is inclined to buck or por- 
poise, as they call it, shift the weight of 
the operator a little forward or aft until 
this is overcome. 


Remember what was said about rough 
water, particularly the first time you take 
her out for a trial trip. While you will 
only suffer a ducking, it is possible that 
the motor may be ruined by filling with 
water. Take it a little easy until you get 
the hang of things and then go to it. 


Rainbows of the 


Purple Sage 


(Continued from page 173) 


pool and practiced casting my fly a few 
times until I finally began to get the hang 
of it enough to hit the water occasionally. 
Then I started fishing, but it didn’t seem 
much use. My casts were clumsy and I 
had to get too close to the water to reach 
the pools. Between the two I managed to 
scare the living daylights out of every 
trout in the vicinity. Oh yes, they were 
there, the water was clear and I could 
see them scurrying away, dozens of them, 
as my clumsy antics alarmed them. 

Finally in disgust I pulled in my line 
and started up the creek until I was far 
above Stan. Why. I don’t know, except 
that something had to be done to keep 
me from bursting with feeling. 


Approaching the creek behind a small 
willow I dangled the line over the water 
while getting secure footing for a cast. 
Bang! a trout hit the lower fly that was 
just touching the water, and my first 
trout, an eight-inch rainbow, was prompt- 
ly deposited on the grass behinc me. 
Carefully I dangled my line again and 
was rewarded with another, and yet an- 
other, before dangling ceased to bring 
results in that particular hole. 

Even the blind sometimes see stars 
when banged over the head hard enough 
with a board, and slowly the idea 
penetrated my dome that those trout 
wanted to be dangled. So dangle them 
I did. My fishing became a series of 
stealthy approaches to the creek, to the 
shelter of a bush or tree, some expert 
dangling and an equally stealthy retreat. 
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Before my trip down that creek was con- 
cluded at camp I had become the most 
expert dangler ever seen in those parts, 
and it produced enough results to justify 
it. 

No, I didn’t get the limit. Yes, both 
the other fellows did, and Mrs. Merle 
was near it. But I did produce fourteen 
nice trout, one nearly a foot long, to 
justify the business of fishing for trout 
with a willow pole and a piece of string. 
The next morning, being Sunday, I man- 
aged to dangle seventeen more from the 
waters of that unnamed creek. 


Needless to say the other fellows had 
all the fish they wanted, for never be- 
fore anywhere have I seen waters so 
filled with hungry trout as was that creek. 


No, I’m not recommending a willow 
pole and string for trout fishing, for on 
the average stream with educated trout, 
I am doubtful if even the most expert of 
all danglers—meaning myself—could get 
satisfactory results, and I am sure that 
no amateur could use the method at all. 

But—say, man—the next time I go to 
the sage brush, my outfit goes with me 
and no foolin’, for I can think of no 
greater novelty than for a bum fly fisher- 
man to get on a creek where the trout 
are so anxious to be caught that they 
all but climb the bank to get the hook. 
Rumor has it that there are other little 
streams in these mountains that dupli- 
cate the one we were on.. Some day I’m 
going to verify that rumor and it won't 
be with a willow pole. 





'If you want a motor that 

/ is dependable, economi- § 
cal and works like a 
beaver under all condi- 
tions, one of the small 
Kermaths will fit your 
purpose and your purse. 

The Kermath 3 H. P.— 
4 and 5 H. P.—6 and 
8 H. P., are particu- 
larly adaptable for open 
launches, small work- 
boats and auxiliary 
equipment for sailing 
craft. 

If you are interested 
the most for the least 
money, one of these 
motors should be your 
choice. 


Write for catalog. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 ae. Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


New York Show Rooms 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


A Perfect Fireplace without extra cost 
Build with a Heatilator—a double- 


wall moe form around which any 
kind of masonry is laid. Air passages 
located as desired. Assures proper 
construction—no smoke,good draft, 
double heat. Fully guaranteed. Sav- 
ings in‘naterial, laborand fuel cover 
cost. Write us for plan sheets free. 
Heatilator Company 
536 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator splece 
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That Auto-Camping Tent 


ROBABLY no type of tent during the last five or one of them will do well to look into the various demands 
more years has come in for more attention and or qualifications that the auto tent must assure you. First, 
created more of an interest in itself than the so- the auto tent should have its floor canvas sewed right in; 

called auto-camping tent. ‘This is natural of course since _ this will give you a canvas floor upon which to more thor- 
auto travel and auto-camping has been for some time oughly establish yourselves. The tent is generally set up 
“all the go” and the auto tent is the one that fits into the on as level a piece of ground as it is possible to find. 
situation to the best advantage and proves the most satis- When the tent is up and the edges of the tent at the 
factory of all outdoor shelters of this sort. I believe bottom have been pegged out it will be found that the 


that a good auto bottom canvas is 
tent is one of the 
best investments 
that you can make, 
whether you in- 
tend to go upon 
an extensive cross- 
country trip, a 
cross-state trip, or 
if you mean to 
make just those 
short day and 
night trips close to 
home. The regu- 
lation auto tent by 
reason of the fact 
that it is commodi- 
ous, with space 
sufficient for sev- 
eral cots, with gen- 
erous room in be- 
tween for moving 
about, also has suf- 
ficient head room 
so that one is not 
forced to stoop 
every time one gets 
up; in fact, some 
of the larger auto 
tents specialize in 
the head room fea- 
ture and are well 
worth the most 
careful considera- 
tion. 

Those who are 
not familiar with 
auto tents and are 
seriously consider- 
ing the purchase of 


Winter is richer in color masses than summer. 
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truly as smooth as 
a floor. Not only 
does the floor can- 
vas, when sewed 
in, prevent damp- 
ness from coming 
up from the ground, 
but it also keeps out 
bugs and _ insects. 
The sewed-in floor 
canvas therefore is 
a blessing in its 
own particular way 
and is especially 
looked upon as a 
boon and a safe- 
guard by the oppo- 
site sex, most of 
whom stand in 
dread of all man- 
ner of crawling 
life not the least 
of which is the 
snake. Most wo- 
men who go camp- 
ing want to know 
if a tent is bug- 
proof and snake- 
proof? Hence the 
sewed-in floor can- 
vas is a real need. 

Of course, the 
auto tent like any 
tent for that mat- 
ter should be 
waterproof as this 
is one of the essen- 
tial and prime re- 
quisites in any out- 
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door shelter. Some auto tents depend 
upon a rather heavy canvas treated with 
waterproofing to give entire satisfaction 
on this score, and of course they do fill 
the bill. The disadvantages of a heavy 
material in an auto tent of course lies in 
the fact that it makes up too great a roll 
and is thus not so readily transported as 
the tent made of light material which will 
compress into a comparatively small 
packet. Most of the heavy material tents 
belong in the cheaper class; most high- 
grade tents come in high-grade material, 
and this is generally light, though very 
staunch, and when waterproofed is im- 
pervious both to water and dampness, in 
fact is also mildew-proof, another point 
that must be remembered as essential in 
an auto tent. 

Most auto tents are of the so-called 
pyramid or umbrella type: Experience 
teaches that this is the logical tent to use, 
as any one of various types of open face 
tents that may be stuck up against the 
auto have proved themselves woefully 
lacking in usefulness. Not only are they 
drafty, floorless, and far from commodi- 
ous, but they are bug-inviters and a butt 
of the elements. Only the closed-in tent, 
with its bobbinet-covered windows, its 
bobbinet-covered door and its sewed-in 
canvas floor will fill the bill. An auto 
tent of the sort may be had either with 
the center pole or it may be one of the 
poleless type. One advantage of the 
poleless tent idea of course is that you 
have no center pole in your way, which 
gives you a great deal of freedom in mov- 
ing about inside of the tent, which is espe- 
cially true and desirable when the time 
comes to put up your cots at night. The 
poleless tent has corner rods fitted into 
sleeves. These connect up with an um- 
brella device in the roof of the tent which, 
when spread out, holds the canvas 
stretched in place without the need of the 
center pole. In the case of the tent with 
the center pole, four rods are slipped 
through sleeves or sockets of canvas 
around the eaves of the tent where the 
roof starts. These four rods lock into 
place, thus keeping the tent stretched. 
The center pole is now inserted through 
a well-reinforced hole in the peak of the 
tent and the tent is lifted up to its full 
height and the bottom of the pole is lodged 
on the center of the floor canvas. As to 
whether you select a tent with a center 
pole or without depends upon your incli- 
nations, and if you want to pay just a 
little bit more for the poleless idea. 


Canvas Camp Cots vs. 
Steel Springs 


Every camper who has ever made the 
long pull has one feeling and belief stored 
away in his mind, and that is that camp- 
ing is all right if one’s nights are of sweet 
and deep slumber and the body can get 
the rest that it demands and deserves. If 
the bed upon which one sleeps is a back- 
breaker, if there are hollows and sags and 
bunches and whatnot to make one feel as 
though he were lying stretched out on 
cobble stones; if you are chilly and cannot 
get fixed for sleep, then you are going to 
have a miserable vacation of it, have no 
doubt about that. It is essential, there- 
fore, that you give the sleeping proposi- 
tion, as it applies in your camping out, 
every consideration, for the more nearly 
perfect it is the more you and those with 
you are going to enjoy themselves. 

The man who goes into the wilderness 
on a canoe trip solves the sleeping-out 
Proposition very simply by making for 
himself the famous balsam-tip “mattress” 
on the ground, over which he spreads his 
waterproof canvas and then his blankets. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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It makes an ideal bed, one which per- 
mits one a real night’s sleep, aided and 
abetted as one is by the familiar, time- 
honored ozone of the balsam which. acts 
as a gentle sleep-coaxer always. The 
individual, however, who follows the auto 
trail generally gets off of the ground and 
sleeps either on canvas cots or on cots 
that are of steel framework with steel 
springs stretched over the same. The one 
great advantage in the case of the can- 
vas cot is that it is collapsible, rolls up 
into a small bundle and can be kept in 
the equipment without taking up consider- 
able space. It is set up practically in so 
many minutes, is convenient and has 
many points that are greatly to its credit. 
One point scored against the canvas cot, 
however, is the fact that unless you place 
under you a suitable amount of blankets, 
your back is going to be cold, and if your 
back is cold you are going to be miser- 
able. It seems even in comparatively 
warm weather when one would welcome 
coolness, the back will become cool in a 
disagreeable way. In chilly or cold 
weather it is at its worst. One must do 
something to prevent the chill from pene- 
trating through the canvas. You can 
take any sort of paper, whether wrapping 
paper or newspapers, and stretch these 
first on the cot and then distribute your 
blankets over them; the insulation will at 
once block all chill, and you will sleep in 
comfort. Of course the more paper you 


stretch over the canvas the warmer it will _ 


be underneath. 


There are many ingenious steel camp 
cots or beds on the market. I have used 
them for years. If you are willing to put 
up with the rather excess weight of the 
steel bed, all well and good; it will as- 
sure you a good night’s sleep. The frame- 
work of the steel bed will fold up into a 
surprisingly small packet. The _ steel 
spring also rolls up into a small affair. 
The framework and the steel spring may 
then be slipped into a heavy canvas tube 
or sack and the same can be lodged on 
the running board of the car. 


It takes me about ten minutes to get 
my steel bed set up ready to throw the 
pad onto it. One thing I like about the 
steel spring camp cot is the fact that the 
spring is taut out to its very edges. In 
fact, one may sleep out to the very edge 
without the spring sagging out and down, 
as one would suspect it would. If there 
were a sag along either edge it would 
mean that the sleepers on the same would 
need to crowd toward the center, and thus 
the amount of room would be minimized. 
But with the spring taut to the very edge 
there is more than ample room for two. 


On Sleeping Warm and 
Comfortably 


If you are camped in a country that 
is very rocky and where flat rocks are 
numerous, with more or less of a level 
surface, as is found in the border region 
and throughout Lake of the Woods, there 
is one way of deriving heat for the tent 
at night that may never have been heard 
of by many of the readers of this maga- 
zine. It involves building a fire over a 
flat rocky surface of about the size of your 
shelter tent for area. When almost ready 
to turn in for the night, simply drag the 
ashes away, brush the rock surface clean 
and then erect the tent over the spot 
where the fire has been. You will find 
the stone well “het” up, and this heat will 
remain in the stone under you all night 
and you will suffer no chills up and down 
the spine. 


I don’t believe that there is one person 
in a thousand who ever uses a hot stone 
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A message 
to all sportsmen 


The businesses of Abercrombie 
& Fitch and Von Lengerke & 
Detmoldare now combinedand 
housed in the A &F Building at 
the corner of Madison Ave. and 
45th St.—Where the Blazed 
Trail Crosses the Boulevard. 


EX 


There is scarcely a man or 
woman in the country who has 
felt the whip of a fly-rod and 
thrilled to the song of the reel 
who does not know the names of 
Abercrombie & Fitch and Von 
Lengerke & Detmold. 


It is fitting that they should be 
merged under one banner for the 
service of sportsmen and sports- 
women. 


In the new Gun Room are as- 
sembled the works of the world’s 
finest gunsmiths; fishing rods and 
tackle for every conceivable de- 
tail of the angler’s art, and sad- 
dlery equipment which includes 
everything but the horse and the 
stable. On the next floor are 
camp goods for every latitude 
and longitude and supplies for 
boat lovers. On all floors are 
men whose lives have been de- 
voted to sport, ready to serve you 
with expert knowledge and what 
is greater, an enthusiastic in- 
terest in your individual needs, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine: 
Combined and housed with 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WOALD 


MADISON seis haa 


It will identify you. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


We Guarantee 
Your Gomfort 


with every Brooks Appliance. 
New discovery. Wonderful. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads.° Automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 
No salves or plasters. Dur- 
able, a Sent on trial to 
prove it. eware of imita- 
c. nn tions. Never sold in stores 
nor by agents. Every appli- 
ance made to special order and sent direct 
from Marshall. Full information and _ book- 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Cu., 174 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Deafness 
OVERCOME 


And perfect hearing restored in 
§ cases of deafness and poor hear- 
ing resulting from Flu, Scarlet 
@’@ Fever, Catarrhal Troubles, Blows, 
Explosions, Defective Ear Drums, Discharges, etc. 
Relief comes from the use of the tiny, invisible 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Inuse for 36 years by hundreds of thousands, the worldoyer. 
They replace what is lacking in the natural ear drums, withe 
out medicines, operations, or being seen or felt. Easy for 
wearer to put in and remove without any discomfort. 
F EE BOOK on deafness and copies of volun- 
: tary letters from many of the 
thousands of grateful users, will be sent postpaid by the 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. Inc. Todd Building, Louisville, Ky, 
942 


’ = 
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Qutdoorsman’s Handbook 


Edited by 

H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 

A book of useful facts and 
figures on the technology of the 
outdoors for the hunter, angler 
and wilderness traveler. It has 
been the editors’ aim to have each 
paragraph initialed by some well- 
known authority on the subject 
treated. 
320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth $1.50 


With One Year’s Subscription 
to Forest and Stream, $3.25 


Book Department 


Forest Sa'StREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


asia Ta 
WA SEND IT BACK? 


Carat Elite Diamonds. Matchless for 


their Gaming rainbow brilliancy. You'll 

be aelighte . Elite Rings surpass al 

others. Stend acid and other tests. Hand 

somely engreved Bing, sterling Guar- 

anteed. ks like $250.00. Proud 

b owner oered $45.00 5 palostes after 

uyi: 2 i ea ting order, we’ give 

ot Collar and Cuff Links Given free beautiful combination set. 

iat SEND NO MONEY. Just send name 

dress and finger size. postman on arrival $3.89, and postage. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. to-day. Cash with foreign orders. 


Elite Jewelry House, Dept. 323, 6343 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, ill. 


PATENTS 


I make a specialty of patents and trade marks. 
Protect and profit by your ideas. Full infor- 
mation and terms on request. Fifteen years’ 
active practice before U. S. Patent Office. 


LESTER L. SARGENT, Patent Lawyer 


1115 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WHY NOT 22.7106. somer 

and Fall gathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not gramps) for my Illustrated Pro- 
spectus before sendi utterflies. Mr. Sinclair, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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at the foot of his bed on the ground when 
in the woods, but it really has the hot 
water bottle beat to a frazzle. One or 
two of these stones you can roll into the 
fire when you prepare your evening meal. 
Just before you are ready to retire, re- 
move these stones, brush them off and 
wrap something around them. When 
placed at the foot of the “bed,” they will 
thaw out the most clammy feet. This may 
sound like a tenderfoot rule and regula- 
tion, but I have known woodsmen who 
have spent all their lives in the woods to 
“warm the stone” for the night before 
turning in. 

Probably you have never tried digging 
shoulder and hip depressions on the 
ground wherein to dispose these outstand- 
ing portions of your anatomy if you sleep 
directly on the bosom of the Mother 
Earth, but it is not an unwise suggestion. 
If you sleep on a level surface, on your 
side, your hips and shoulder will sustain 
the weight of your body, the portion at 
your waistline and ribs having perforce 
to tense themselves to “hold up.” By sink- 
ing the shoulder and hip, the body is 
evenly distributed along its whole length, 
and thus is able to relax and need not 
tense itself to hold a certain unnatural 
position. If you are to sleep on balsam 
twigs or tips, be sure that the very finest 
of these are concentrated in these hollows 
for the hips and shoulders. Having made 
them and having covered them with the 
balsam tips, lie down and sink your shoul- 

-der and hip in these depressions, They 
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may need 20 turther scooping <ut. If they 
do, then increase their depth to suit. This 
seems a rather needless performance, but 
it really is the difference between a good 
night’s rest and a poor one. 

If sleeping on the ground, be sure that 
there are no roots or small stones on the 
surface you are going to lie on. There 
should be a gentle slope to the ground, 
too, with the head a trifle higher than the 
feet for reasons quite obvious. This is 
not only to help promote thorough rest and 
sleep, but if it should rain there would be 
ample drainage. One always scoops a 
trench around his tent at night, especially 
if it looks like rain. The water will then 
slip away and will not come in to soak 
the occupants of the tent and the warm 
bed that has been made. 

The old woodsman dictum to the end 
that you keep your head cool and your 
feet warm is a good one. The amateur 
is prone to get his head as close to the 
fire as possible and his feet in the opposite 
direction. The man of the woods sleeps 
with his feet toward the fire, with some 
shelter or windbreak back of him. The 
man who can keep his feet warm at night 
is the man who knows one of the first 
rules of the woods. Not only during the 
day must the feet be warm and thorough- 
ly comfortable, but during the night as 
well. That is why sleeping with the feet 
toward the fire (an old Indian way), or 
wrapping up a hot cobble stone, and plac- 


‘ing it at the feet at night, is adopting the 


most sensible of precautions. 


Jim was good! 


In the Maine Woods 


(Continued from page 161) 


Leverett promised to bring him to camp. 

On this first day Fickett and Detwiler 
saw not less than a dozen does and 
fawns, but no big bucks. So the follow- 
ing morning we all piled into canoes and 
struck across to the outlet at the foot of 
Umsaskis Lake, where we entered log- 
ging roads leading into a big cedar 
swamp. My deer-hunting was over, but 
I took the little Winchester .22 and went 
with the crowd, intending to hang up 
some partridges. 


Robie and Detwiler hunted together, 
and Fickett and I left them and struck 
off to the Northward, telling the others 
to return for lunch at noon and fire sig- 
nal shots when they arrived. We put in 
the whole forenoon looking over the 
country and saw several small deer. 
Once a weasel wearing his brown-and- 
white summer coat came snakily along a 
log and walked across my moccasins, 
looking up at me steadily out of his beady 
eyes. “Pretty late for you to be wearing 
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that coat,” was my thought, for I had 
seen several white ones previously this 
year. 

At noon we returned to the landing, 
b’iled the kettle and had hot tea, canned 
beans, bread and cheese and cake. While 
we were waiting for the beans to heat 
up, a big Canadian jay flew in and in- 
spected the food at close range, and I 
“shot” him with my pocket camera, No 
true woodsman ever injures these birds, 
which act as camp scavengers and get 
very tame. All through northern Maine 
the old-timers tell the story of one Archie 
Stackhouse. It appears that Stackhouse, 
while still a young man, once caught a 
moose-bird and pulled its feathers off, in 
cold weather, allowing the bird to escape 
alive. The lumber-men at the camp 
where he was employed told him, “Ye’ll 
hev bad luck now, fer sure!” but Stack- 
house merely laughed. They state ‘that 
the next morning, when he awoke from 
his night’s rest, his hair was on the pillow 
beside him, and that he has been “as 
bald as a billiard ball frum thet day to 
this.” 

To resume: After dinner Fickett and I 
went back up the shore and out through 
the swamp to a hardwood ridge where 
we had seen buck pawings during the 
forenoon. All the afternoon we hunted 
hard, and heard a few shots below us, 
which encouraged us to believe that Det- 
wiler had connected with something. Just 
before dark we started down the ridge 
toward the lake. I was in the lead, and 
suddenly a great antlered buck strode 
silently out into the tote-road ahead and 
stood facing me. My rifle was halfway 
to my shoulder before I caught myself. 
Then I pointed. 

“Look there, Fickett!” I said softly. 
Before the words were out of my mouth 
my companion’s rifle smacked flatly, and 
the big buck reared to his full height and 
fell over backwards. He never quivered 
after he fell, for Fickett’s .38-55 had 
struck him fairly in the throat and had 
nicked his spine. 

Hastily dressing him out, we each 
froze onto an antler and dragged him far 
down the ridge, through the swamp, and 
out to the lake. We fired the three spaced 
shots agreed upon, and five minutes later 
heard the smooth purring of Leverett’s 
motor headed our way. 

“Transcontinental Railway Company! 
Ain't he a dandy!” swore our guide as 
he beached the twenty-footer and saw 
the big buck. As large as the one I 
had, nearly as large as Robie’s, this 
“rauncher,” as Leverett called him, was 
a trophy to gladden any hunter’s heart. 

“Now if Detwiler can connect, we’re 
all set for the return trip,” said Fickett, 
as we climbed aboard the canoe. We 
followed the shore down to the land- 
ing, and there met our other two 
friends, but Detwiler still was minus 
his buck. “I had a fairly good crack 
at a big chap, but he was pretty well 
hidden, all but his horns, and I guess 
I misjudged the position of his body,” 
he said. 

We went back to camp, where Jim had 
a hot supper all ready for us. The 
Game Warden who owned the camp was 
at home, and met me on the dock. 

“Sorry we had to break into your 
camp, Dave,” I told him. “But it was 
too cold to tent out, and we’d have been 
properly licked if it had not been here.” 
The Warden assured me that it was all 
tight. “Go right ahead and make your- 
selves at home,” he said. “If I had been 
here it would have made no difference, 
and you darn well know it.” A good 
scout, Dave, and a mighty -good friend 
to have in that sort of a country. 
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After supper, who should blow in but 
Sam Gilbert, guide and trapper, who this 
winter is running a long trap-line from 
Round Pond to Eagle Lake. Sam was 
nearly as tickled to see me as I was to 
greet him. He had not shaved for more 
than two weeks, and remarked that a 
man had taken a shot at him under the 
impression that he was a beaver. 

He stayed with us that night, telling 
some mighty interesting tales of his ex- 
periences with bear, bobcat and fisher, 
and his hunting trips in New Brunswick. 


‘Robie and Detwiler got a real “kick” out 


of Sam’s accounts of trailing the fisher 
in deep snow. “You have to sleep out at 
night, and we never carry anything with 
us but grub,” he stated quite simply. “A 
man gets to be pretty near as tough as 
an animal.” 

We thought of the sub-zero tempera- 
tures . . . the four feet of snow that 
usually blankets the midwinter woods in 
the Allagash, and we decided that Sam 
could keep his old fisher. Even if the 
animals are worth about a_ hundred 
dollars each, none of our gang felt in- 
clined to join Sam in his winter trapping. 

Another fine night's sleep, and we 
awoke to find the lake frozen over with 
a thin coat of ice. “One more day, then 
we'll have to duck out or be frozen in 
for the winter,” I told the crowd. “Det 
gets one more chance for his buck, and 
then we'll have to make tracks.” 

Leverett and I took to the ridges west 
of camp, for he wanted a big buck him- 
self, and said he knew where one was 
ranging. We found fresh tracks in an 
hour, and chased that monster deer for 
a‘ good stiff five miles, driving him over 
Priestly Mountain and back, and finding 
several places where he had stopped and 
hooked the small trees until the bark 
hung from them in shreds. Two does 
joined him, but he soon left them and 
went on alone. We never jumped him, 
for he kept too far ahead, and when we 
finally gave it up as a bad job, that 
blooming buck had led us a long way 
from camp. However, I clipped the 
heads from three fat male grouse on the 
way in, which compensated in part for 
our trip. 

That night Detwiler came in and re- 
ported having had another shot at a good 
buck, but with no luck. He thought he 
had overshot this one, and said, “We'll 
start home to-morrow, boys. I wouldn’t 
hold the crowd back another day, for it’s 
going to freeze up and we might have to 
walk seventy miles down river—and carry 
our game.” 

So we had a farewell feed of liver and 
onions that night, and then packed our 
duffel in preparation for an early start 
the next day, for we planned to run down 
as far as Musquacook Deadwater and do 
some hunting there in a final attempt to 
get Detwiler’s buck. 

At 3 A. M., black dark, we piled out 
of our sleeping-bags and lugged the 
bucks and our pack-sacks to the canoes, 
loading hastily. When we were ready 
to shove off we found that the lakes had 
frozen over during the night, there be- 
ing a good half-inch of ice. 

We broke through this by lifting the 
canoes’ bows and bearing down hard for- 
ward until we had a channel ripped 
through for twenty yards or so. Then, 
with Jim in the lead, we rammed through 
that ice for about a mile, reaching the 
open water of the Thoroughfare without 
slicing any holes in the canvas fabric. 
It was nerve-racking work, for, had either 
canoe sprung a_ serious leak or foun- 
dered, there was no chance at all for 
any of its occupants to make shore by 
swimming. 


10 Inches Off 
eT Ee a Thon 


I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 


cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat _to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommen df, as the natural way 
to reduce. Sto - drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on T. 
Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don *t get results you owe 
pothing. You don’t risk apenny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. A-5,332 $. LaSalle, ¢ Chicago 1 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 


RGATOME <.220555<<25- 


CANADA TAX SALE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 45.00 buys 10 acres for summer home 
64.80 buys 20 acres on main road 
100.80 buys 2'/2 acres 800 feet lake front 
189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river 
279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting 
$360.00 buys 160 acres western farm 
$585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting-minerals. 

These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is real hunting and fishing. 
Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages situated 
in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the new 
North; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Our 12th annual 
list just issued in the form of a 20-page illustrated 
booklet describes these properties and gives full par- 
ticulars. It is mailed free on application. Now is 
the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and 
farms. Don't delay. These properties won't last 
long at these prices. Send no money but send for 
booklet to-day so you will have first choice. 

TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West 


Room 608 
Toronto 2, Canada 


IATA 7NG 
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ad 


$1900 to $2700 a year 


Long vacations with pay. Work 
expenses paid, including owt No worries about the future. 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


you can gy o iob os as Rahwas Postal Clerk, Post Office Clerk, City Mail 
Carrier, 

Revenue and numerous other fine paying Government positions. If you 
are a citizen, between 18 and 65 years, you can get a Government Civil 
Service Position | show you how. 
booklet. It is ano free. Write today. 


PATTERSON SCHOOL, A. R. Patterson 
Civil Service Expert 
1353 Wisner Building 


THREE MORRIS SIX-WHEEL LORRIES, 


two fitted with living bodies to accommodate 
three and six persons respectively, and one for 
carrying stores and equipment, will be on sale 
at Capetown, South Africa, about June, 1929. 
They are fitted with sleeping accommodation, 
tables, chairs, shower-bath, lavatories, Frigi- 
daire, cooking apparatus, ete., and are very 
comfortable. The lorries are being used on 
a trip from Cairo to Cape Town and would be 
admirable for making the return journey, or 
for any similar purpose. Apply: CARL DE 
GANAHL, Isle of Grain, Kent, England, for 
full particulars. 
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easy. Travel on fast trains with all 


Mail Carrier, Postmaster, Forest Ranger, Internal 


Get the facts in my 48-page 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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Opening Day on the Farmington River. 


FOREST AND STREAM’S 
Annual Spring Fishing Number 


An All-Star Issue Featuring the Greatest Assortment of 
Out-door Stories Ever Assembled Between Two Covers 


THE BEST FISH STORIES AS TOLD BY 


KENNETH FULLER LEE relates an odd fishing experi- 
| ence in a little yarn, entitled, “A Pair of Chickaree 


Specials.” 


SAMUEL G. CAMP has written a timely article on “Na- 
tive Trout and Wet Flies.” 


BOB BECKER'S story, “Trout Fishing With the Four 
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FRANK WINCH who contributes an interesting and in- 
formative dry-fly article, entitled, “What Is a Dry-Fly?” 


OZARK RIPLEY tells of a successful trip in his story, 
“Solving Recalcitrant Bass.” 


J. F. OERTEL has written another south-coast fishing 
story which will make you wipe the salt spray from your 


face. It is called “The Osprey Club.” 


HENRY MARION HALL is at his best in an early 
spring trout-fishing tale, “What Luck?” 


Horsemen,” will make you long for opening day. 


BEN C. ROBINSON recounts a delightful iver-fahing 
| story, “Drifting into Bass Haunts.” 
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And Stories of the Out-of-Doors by 
Horace Lytle, A. P. Gouthey, Frank E. Brimmer 
and Capt. Edward C. Crossman 
In the APRIL Issue of 
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At Long Lake we had as much ice 
again to plow through, but we did it, 
arriving at Long Lake Dam just at sun- 
rise. Then we ran down the fast current 
to Musquacook Deadwater, and at noon 
we landed and put in three hours, comb- 
ing the high, hardwood ridges in search 
of one more buck for Detwiler. The 
country was most picturesque, the ridges 
running up to the sky almost perpendicu- 
larly, with lovely little gulches in which 
the big bucks like to stay hidden through 
the middle of the day. It was good 
hunting country, for, topping one of these 
ridges, the hunter was quite likely to find 
himself looking right down onto his game. 
However, we started no deer, although 
I did decapitate a couple of very large 
male grouse that stood twittering dumbly 
at me in a little spruce. 

Down toward the lake I heard the 
three signal shots that meant “Assemble,” 
and ten minutes later our party was 
again headed toward Cunliffe Depot, 
where we were to pass the night. As 
we entered a long stretch of deadwater, 
Leverett reached forward and grasped 
Detwiler’s arm “Look... there’s an old 
rauncher!” he said excitedly. I swung 
my head, just in time to see a great buck 
plunge headlong into a thicket of alders 
beside the stream. Detwiler was unable 
to locate him in time for a shot. 

That night we stopped at the Depot 
and spun yarns before an open fire until 
very late. Next morning we headed for 
Allagash Inn, and at McKeen Brock 
Rapids, Jim miscalculated the thrust of 
the current and hung his canoe broadside 
across a big rock. For a minute I thought 
it would split in two, which would have 
been bad, for the water was icy cold and 
all three men were bundled up in heavy 
clothing. But Jim got the canoe off 
safely, incidentally treating us to the 
finest burst of fervent profanity that any- 
one in the outfit had ever heard. He put 
real feeling into that short sermon, re- 
ferring to passages in both the Old and 
New Testaments, and never repeating 
himself once. 

Before we had gone a mile Jim struck 
a big rock with his propeller and broke a 
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shear-pin, which evoked ancther barrage 
of red-hot lingo, all different. Then he 
started to go ashore to put in a new pin, 
slipped on an icy rock, and sat down in | 
the river. How that man can talk! It 
was just elegant. 

At Two Brooks Rapids the Allagash 
roars down through a narrow channel at 
express-train speed, and Robie and Det- 
wiler, making their maiden trip through 
white water, both got a real thrill out 
of this part of our journey. The canoes 
came through safely, overloaded as they 
were, 

Allagash Falls is the dropping-off 
place. Here the water falls sheer and 
free for sixty feet through rugged rock 


‘ walls, and no canoe could pass through 


that welter of spray and emerge in one 
piece. John asked Jim about that. 
“Could I put a canoe down through 
there?” he said innocently. 

Jim looked at him sardenically. “Oh, 
sure!” he said. “Just shove her out into 
the current, below that last line of rocks, 
and there’d be nothin’ in the world to 
detain you.” We decided that he was 
right. 

Between Two Brooks and the Inn we 
saw a very large and extremely black 
mink, twisting sinuously among the rocks 
and roots along the river-bank, Under 
the Maine laws, a hunter cannot shoot 
fur-bearers unless he is equipped with a 
trapping license, so the mink got away 
unharmed. Jim said regretfully, “That 
cuss would be wuth thirty dollars... 
easy.” 

Then we got to the Inn, and Mrs, Bill 
Leslie prepared us a dandy meal, after 
which we again headed for Fort Kent, 
meeting a bunch of my friends there. 
Baptiste Gilbert and Jim Hoyt, old-timers 
both, came out and admired our bucks, 
tied securely to the front of the Franklin. 

We drove all night, and just as the 
Armistice Day parade was making its 
triumphal march through Water Street 


in the State Capitol our car rolled in, to } 


be surrounded immediately by a crowd 
of envious sportsmen. 

It had been a great trip and it was 
good to be back home again. 


Old Black Joe 


(Continued from page 178) 


strike him, but not to hit my line. She 
took a good aim, but as she was sitting 
down, the oar hit the side of the boat 
first and turned in her hand so that she 
slapped him with the flat side. However, 
this stunned him for a moment and I was 
able to seize the oar and give him one 
that made him forget. Then I jumped 
right out of the boat into the water, which 
was here about waist deep, seized him by 
the gills and ran him up on shore. 

Any time you try to wade. with hip 
boots and dragging a  forty-five-pound 
fish, which though incapacitated is not 
dead, you have a good job on your hands. 
We took no chance with this musky, and 
pulled the boat to shore and rolled him 
in after I had taken a piece of the anchor 
rope and tied it through his gills. 

After reaching the dock the next prob- 
lem was how to get him up the eighteen 
or twenty steps to our cottage. I was al- 
ready so wet and dirty that a little more 
would make no difference, so I threw him 
over my shoulder and up we went. We 
placed him in the ice house, and then sat 
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down and had a good laugh. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this was our first opportunity 
to laugh or even realize what it was all 
about. I then realized that he had bitten 
me and that the wound on my hand was 
very painful. However, I used plenty of 
iodine and hot water, and eventually was 
all right, although at the time I had to 
remove my ring, as my finger was swell- 
ing so fast. However, it did not prevent 
me from enjoying a little lunch and go- 
ing back to the fishing in the afternoon. 
No more muskies for me that day. One 
a day is plenty. 

This big musky, which weighed exactly 
forty-five and one-half pounds, was 
caught in Agency Bay, Leach Lake, Min- 
nesota. Minnesota has hundreds of beauti- 
ful lakes where pike, pickerel, bass, musky 
and smaller fry are plentiful, but Leach 
Lake is my favorite and I believe the most 
beautiful of them all. 

I caught my big musky on a solid steel 
rod and South Bend reel, and at times 
that old fish bent my rod so that the tip 
almost touched the butt. 


| Home Mechanics, Inventors, 
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Enjoy—this 

Complete Work 

Shop in Your Home for 
10 Days FREE! No Deposit 


This wonderful modern wood-working shop contains 

everything you need to perform the most intricate feats 
of wood craftsmanship! Lathe, scroll and circular saws, 
Black & Decker drill, glue pot—all electric, ready to plug 
into any light socket. Now you can gratify your mechan- 
ical instincts as never before—make thousands of useful 
things for your home—your children—and your friends. 
Turn your spare hours into cash, too. It’s all easy when 
you do it the “Popular Mechanic"’ way. 
NOW SENT FREE. Let us deliver this superb master- 
craftsman’s shop, complete with Wagner electric motor 
and all accessories, direct to your home. Use and enjoy 
it as much as you please for 10 days without paying a 
penny. If you keep it, take a year to pay under our liberal 
plan. Never before such an amazing offer! For complete 
description and further details write today. 


Midland Appliance Corporation 
Dept. 326 219 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy, 


[= NAVY SUPPLY 
Dept. 301 Richmond, Va. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


2 


Broad Leaf flowering Evergreen shrubs 2 to 3 
feet; 10 for $7.50; 25 for $15.00; Juniper, Vir- 
ginian and Canadian Hemlocks, 18 to 24 in., 
per 100 $12.00. 
Prompt Shipment, Cash Please 
RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 








Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


NORTON INST. vewver.cotonaoo 
ISSUES §F .0O 


12 for only 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
the largest magazine of 
its kind in the world—8s4 
to 164 pages every month 
of feature stories by famous 
outdoor writers, and regu- 
lar departments devoted to 
Fishing, Motor Camping, 
Firearms, ‘Trapping, Fur 
Farming, Coon Hunting, 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 
Hunting Dogs, and Ques- 
tions and Answers. Fur 
quotations, game and fur 
laws in season. H-T-T 
sells for 25c per copy on 
the news stands. Regular 
Subscription price $2.00. 





As a special offer to get acquainted we will 
send you six recent back issues (all different) 
and then a copy each month for the next six 
months. Twelve big issues for only $1.00. 

—_——— — USE THIS COUPON — — — —.— 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Dept. 38 


Columbus, 0O., 
Here is $1.00. Send me 12 issues of H.T.T, 


as per your special Get-Acquainted Offer. 


Name ............ 
Miia 9 0) yay to vu) ol a aes 





It will identify you. 





THE OUTDOORSMAN'S 
SIGNPOST 


YeELLOw Pine—Valley County, Idaho. 
Oregon Short Line Railway to Cascade, 
the nearest railway point, a distance of 
65 miles. Close to the east-west State 
Highway between Crawford and Roose- 
velt. No towns between Cascade and 
Yellow Pine. Just a wilderness country 
in a fifty-thousand square-mile tract, 
served only by trails, Probably the larg- 
est wilderness tract left in the U. S. 

The very best fishing for native or 
mountain trout, cut-throat, Dolly Varden 
trout and land-locked salmon. Also east- 
ern brook trout. Land-locked salmon in 
the higher altitude lakes of the Sawtooth 
Range. Plenty of big game, including 
moose, elk, deer, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat, bear, antelope and cougar. No 
bag limit on bear and cougar. Idaho is 
the only state having an open season on 
mountain goat. 

Fishing, hunting and camping trips via 
pack train. But outfitter can take care 
of both anglers and hunters who do not 
desire pack train trips. Hunting and 
some fishing at Salmon Camp; Yellow 
Pine Camp; F.F.F. Lodge and the V.O. 
Dude Ranch. Personally conducted boys’ 
trips, in addition to adult fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping parties. Complete informa- 
tion from Henry W. Partridge, Game- 
land Sporting Ranches, Yellow Pine, 
Idaho, 

Warner Sprincs—San Diego County, 
California, Paved highway south from 
Los Angeles. Located in the extreme 
southwestern part of the state, about forty 
miles east of the Pacific coast. Better 
than average duck and goose shooting 
on numerous lakes close by. Quail, rab- 
bit, dove, coyote, fox and other fur-bear- 
ers. Deer ia the uplands. Accommoda- 
tions at Warner Hot Springs Resort. 

Sun River Canyon—Lewis County, 
Montana. Great Northern Railway to 
Gilman. On Geysers to Glaciers Road 
to Gilman. Located in the northwestern 
part of the state in the eastern edge of 
the Rocky Mountains. Allan Ranch is 
situated six miles off any road. 

Excellent trout fishing—eastern brook, 
native brook and rainbow. In an Al 
game country. Grizzly, cinnamon and 
black bear, elk, black-tail and white-tail 
deer and other large and small game. 
Plenty of grouse. Pack-train trips thru 
country hardly explored. Trips into Gla- 
cier National Park. Camping, hunting, 
fishing trips thru the mountains. Scenic 
and game photography. Warm springs 
plunge. Log cabin camps. For further 
information write Ralph Allan, Augusta. 

KaAzaBAzuA—Hull County, Quebec. 
Canadian Pacific Railway 50 miles north 
from Ottawa. Located in the southwest- 
ern part of the province, along the Gah- 
tineau River and in the Laurentian 
Mountains, In a district of good fishing 
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and hunting country, where much of the 
area is under private lease. Kazabazua 
Creek, however, is not under lease. It 
is an excellent fishing stream for brook 
trout. From the C.P.R. bridge for many 
miles west the trout fishing is far above 
the average of public streams. Fishing 
may be done from shore or from boats, 
the latter being the better method. Fish- 
ing here on my initial trip with Rex 
Beach (1922) we had splendid luck. I 
have been there every year since with 
equal success. Accommodations and 
further information from Imond’s Hotel, 
Kazabazua. 
Mipway—Gordon 
Nashville, 


County, Georgia. 
Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway to Resaca, Midway is a few 
miles east of the station. Just off the 
Dixie Highway. Located in the extreme 
northwestern part of the state. One 
county south of the Tennessee line and 
one county east of the Alabama line. In 
the best deer and wild turkey district in 
the state. C. B. Jones has large territory 
under control for hunting purposes. He 
will furnish guides and outfits, as well 
as accommodations, Write him for 
further information. ‘ 

TAHOE NATIONAL Forest—Sierra, Butte, 
Yuba, Nevada and Placer Counties, 
California. (Extending into Washoe 
County, Nevada.) Southern Pacific Rail- 
way to forest points, the line running east 
and west. Branch lines run northwest 
from Colfax to Nevada City, one of the 
outfitting points for the more remote 
parts. Lincoln Highway. The forest is 
named from the famous Lake Tahoe, 
which lies in the soytheastern section of 
the limits. Tahoe is an Indian word 
meaning “big water.” The principal 
fishing streams for trout are the Yuba, 
Bear, American and Truckee Rivers. 
Tahoe National Forest and Lake Tahoe 
are more public recreation centers than 
some of the other state forest preserves. 
Therefore the fishing and hunting does 
not rank quite so high as in some of the 
others. A number of resorts where ac- 
commodations may be had. Tahoe Tav- 


ern, Tahoe; Frank J. Pomin, Pomin’s - 


P. O., Lake Tahoe; Romo Hotel, Truckee; 
National Hotel, Nevada City. 

Satton SeA—Imperial and Riverside 
Counties, California. Southern Pacific 
Railway to Salton, Durmid, Bertram, 
Pope, Frink, Wister, Mundo, Calipatria, 
Poppy and Fonda. Paved highway all 
the way from Los Angeles. Located in 
the extreme southeastern part of the state. 

Duck shooting of the very best sort. 
Many private duck clubs, but public can 
get’ club accommodations. Raccoon, 
skunk and muskrat, (Probably the only 
county in U.S. where bounty paid on 
muskrats.) Further information, outfits 
and accommodations from Calipatria 
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Gun Club, Finney’s Duck Club, Raymer’s 
Duck Club, all at Calipatria. 

ALBANY—(District) Dougherty Coun- 
ty. Georgia. Seaboard Air Line, Central 
of Georgia, Georgia Northern, and 
Georgia Southwestern and Gulf Rail- 
ways. On the Dixie Highway. Located 
in the southwestern part of the state. 
Two counties east of the Alabama line, 
two counties north of the Florida line. 
Situated in one of the best quail and tur- 
key districts in Georgia. Glenn Lewis 
has hunting privileges on some forty- 
thousand acres. He can furnish dogs, 
guides and accommodations. In addition 
to quail and turkey there are a few deer 
and a limited amount of duck hunting. 
The property is twelve miles west of Al- 
bany. For further information write 
Glenn Lewis, Albany. 

Lake St. JoHN Distr1icT—Quebec. At 
the northern rail terminus of the Cana- 
dian National Railways due north of the 
city of Quebec. In a great wilderness 
fishing and hunting country. In territory 
that is ordinarily excellent during the fall 
for moose there is an equal chance for 
black bear in the spring. After a win- 
ter’s hibernation the black bear frequent 
the streams of the district and offer easily 
reached sport. There is, of course, the 
recognized trout and ouananiche fishing 
at that time for which the Lake St. John 
area is famous. Lake trout, Northern 
pike and wall-eyed pike make up the 
balance of the list.. For further informa- 
tion and outfits write to C. W. Bates, St. 
Felicien. 

Emporium DistricT—Cameron County, 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania R.R. direct 
to Emporium. Excellent paved highwav 
via Erie, Waterford, Corry, Warren, 
Kane, Smethport, south to Emporium. 
Excellent country for both fishing and 
hunting. The trout streams of both 
Cameron county and southern Potter 
county easily reached. 

Brook, rainbow and brown trout. All 
stream fishing. North Run, Elk Run, 
Driftwood Brook, Fishing Creek, Clear 
Creek, West Creek, Plank Road Brook, 
Hunts Run, Sterling Run, Sinnama- 
honing and other good streams handy. 
Good deer country. The very best grouse 
territory. Some black bear. Better than 
average accommodations. Write Ben E. 
Merwin, New Warner Hotel, Emporiu:n, 
for further information. 

BaxLey—Appling County, Georgia. 
Southern Railway. On Atlantic High- 
way. Located in the southeastern section 
of the state, two counties west of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In excellent hunting 
country. -Quail, turkey and deer. Guides, 
the best of dogs, accommodations. Hunt- 
ing over a large and exclusive territory. 
For further information address Dr. W. 
L. Boone, Baxley. 
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Down in Carolina 
(Continued from page 171) 


the pines where the straight-aways had 
fown. They had not found good cover 
in which to hide and must have run a 
long distance—likely a hundred yards— 
after alighting. The minute Bob struck 
their trail he was a slow motion picture, 
not pointing but a slow motion study 
from that moment, with the trail red-hot, 
until the birds set. 

Daintily each foot of the big pointer 
came from the silent needles, his nose 
never wavered, neither did his stiff tail, 
but four slow moving legs carried him 
along the course of the running birds. 
Past a thin group of longleaf pine seed- 
lings the dog slowly, uncannily moved, 
and on over a barren knoll, The birds 
had likely not been shot that winter, they 
were not going to set well until thor- 
oughly hunted, which meant being pointed 
and shot into two or three times; after 
that they would hold better. 

Sure enough, as anticipated, a straggler 
in the running group, which had alighted 
rather close together (and under the 
leadership of one of the old birds, per- 
haps the mother, had quickly assembled 
and ran for cover), suddenly broke into 
the air before we were within shooting 
range. The scary devil set off the re- 
mainder and without being pointed or 
shot at the dozen birds scattered into the 

ines. 
, Luckily, as might be expected, the flight 
of each was rather short and this time, 
without the leadership of the old bird, 
each set tighter in his hiding place. That 
was just what we wanted. Presently Bob 
slow-motioned into a point! 

“Heah they are!” exulted my com- 
panion, “You-all take the first one that 
goes out. Effen two pop out to once, you 
take the right-hand bird, see?” 

I nodded understanding and we silently 
walked into the point. 

Zing! Whirr! Bang! It was the old 
familiar sound, and I inwardly thrilled 
with the sight of my hit, for with an- 
other looking on it takes twice as much 
courage to score. 

At the crack of my gun, and well after 
the first bird rose, a pair took to wing. 
Both guns spoke, but tardily. We voted 
that one single out of three was enough. 
Would we not want to arrange another 
hunt in this very region another week? 

After Bob had retrieved the kill to his 
master, who passed him on to me with 
a gallant gesture, the dog was stealthily 
foraging for fresh scent of game. . He 
nearly pointed a lark in his excitement, 
received a harsh warning from my com- 
panion, and then dashed away from the 
spot as if to rid himself of the tempta- 
tion by sheer force and a speedy removal 
to other parts. 

And while bounding madly, suddenly 
there must have come that fateful scent 
that every well-bred dog knows so well— 
the smell that is his life mission, for in 
mid-air, it appeared, he stopped and 
froze, rear quarters cramped and mis- 
shapen, one rear foot off the ground. He 
stood like a badly-formed statue, or the 
statue of a crippled dog, just as he caught 
his balance when suddenly tensing supple 
muscles. His’ master took the single. 
neatly. Bob shook himself back into shape 
before retrieving. 

_ The next single was one of those tricky 
birds that skim the earth no more than 
two feet high. My shot went over his 
back and he flew to safety. The follow- 
ing single pointed was right against a 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Ackerman’s 
SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE 


Where to Fish and Hunt 

How to Get to Each Place 

What Varieties of Fish and Game Are Found 
Who Will Provide Accommodations and Outfits 
When You Can Fish and Hunt 






Fish and Game Laws for United States and Canada 


Three Hundred and Twelve Pages of Information 
for the Sportsman 


The Only Directory to the Fishing and Hunting 
Grounds of the World 


Edited by Morris ACKERMAN 


Editor Forest and Stream “Where to Go” Department 


For thirteen years this Guide has been published 
for those who hunt, fish and otherwise commune 
with Nature. The information contained herein is 
reliable—gathered from authentic sources—and is 
a true guide for its readers. Morris Ackerman is 
recognized everywhere as the “Where to Go” 
authority, and this book is his personal work. 


GIVEN FREE 


with a Year’s Subscription to 


FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

Here’s my $2.50. I want the next twelve issues of FoREsT AND STREAM 
and Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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The American Gentleman’s Shooting Dog 
By J. WittoucHBy MITCHELL 


HOUGH the writer is known in several coun- 

tries as an all-round judge, yet he is not inclined 

to subscribe to the statement that all varieties of 
dogs have been improved by the thousands of dog shows 
now held annually all over the globe. To my mind the 
best thing they have done—or helped in doing—is the 
formulating of standards of practically every variety of 
dog, outlining in detail just what experts consider to be 
the very necessary requirements that must be reached— 
or approximated—in order that the breeder be given a 
word picture of that which he essays to breed for a 
specific purpose. 


In no instance is this more clearly defined than those 


pertaining to shooting or gun-dogs. In these standards 
is set forth the outstanding features of dogs best adapted 
to do the exact work that breed is intended for, and do 
it best from the standpoint of physical points, so when 
we read the standard of say the Pointer, or Setter, we 
are given the “closeup” of the many points which these 
experts—after years of experience—have decided must 
be embodied in that particular breed, with a view of hav- 
ing a dog of the build which they consider will be best 
adapted to the work at hand. They include, of course, 
a strong indication of the running gear necessary for a 
hunting dog to do 

a full day’s work 

in the field, the 

necessity of heart 

room—big spring 

of ribs is a sine 

qua non, and shoulders 
that are oblique are 
pointed out to be the 
correct thing in order 
that the dog shall not 
pound himself out do- 
ing a hard day’s work 
which would be the 
case were he a wide 
fronted, heavy shoul- 
dered specimen—hence 
a dog that conforms to 
this standard is built 
right for his work, and 
pes contra, those that 
do not conform to it 
are not fitted for the 
work at hand—here at 
this point I will be 


Fieldstone Coronet. 
Owned by 
Augustus B. Field, 
Sterlington, N. Y. 


taken to task by breeders of all sorts of livestock—the 
breeder of trotters will tell me that though a standard 
exists for trotters “Nancy Hanks” contormed to little of 
that standard—but exceptions “prove the rule.” 

A glance at the pictures showing the majority of the 
field trial winners in this country in the breeds mentioned 
—Setters and Pointers—show many speciiaens that con- 
form to very little that is mentioned in their standard, 
but here and there we do come across a few that could 
at least put up a reasonably good showing on the bench. 
At the field trials held throughout Great Britain the 
proportion of good looking dogs in the prize money is 
greater than that which is seen here. One of the many 
reasons for the nondescript appearance of the dogs in 
the trials here is that the call is for speed—and then 
more speed—they will shortly be “flying machines” ii 
the present rage for speed continues and the American 
gentleman will forsooth be doing his shooting from horse- 
back. Running at high speed over a wide country is not 
“shooting” in the first place, and unsuitable, and shall | 
say unbecoming to any gentleman in the second. place. 

I suggest a return to common sense for both man and 
dog. That thcre are so many very handsome Pointers and 
Setters that can do a hard day’s work there is no doubt, 
for the writer has seen many—surely a highclass shooting 
man must prefer a handsome dog that can do his work 
excellently, and it. must be remembered that neither of 
these breeds are to be considered dual purpose dogs. 
A good Pointer or Setter must be, not only a real work- 
ing dog, but must also look the part. A friend who 
follows field trials tells me that the day of the “racing 
machine” is about over. I’m sure every good sportsman 
in this country will be glad to hear it, as'I have come in 

_ contact with a goodly number of Ameri- 
can gentlemen who shoot and in every 
case they have approved of the dog that 

combines excellent 
work with good looks. 

Before me lies a pic- 
ture of some Pointers, 
the property of the 
Duke of Montrose, a 
Scottish sporting nob!le- 
man who for years has 
maintained a kennel of 
60 or 70 hunting dogs. 
He, like a vast ma- 
jority of British own- 
ers, has been successful 
in field trials, and with 
the self same dogs has 
put up a fine sequence 
of wins on the bench. 
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Devonshire and Cornwall, perhaps, rep- 
resent the best in sporting dog flesh in 
England, many of these breeders having 
from two to six generations handed down 
from father to son with some grand speci 
mens for work and exhibitions. Scientiiic 
breeding has been practiced for many 
years—when one of these men offer you a 
dog the very first thing they do is to im 
press you with the fact that “these dogs 
are not only excellent workers, but have 
been like their forebears, finners on the 
bench.” This is given verbally, or in the | 
event of their being sold at the hammer, a 
printed statement to this effect is inserted 
in the catalogue of sale. Briefly the! 
method adopted is to breed back to what} 
they will tell you is a “pillar” of the} 
breed. At the present time this “pillar” 
seems to be in Pointers a dog by the name 
of “Tiverton Sailor” who not only was a 
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BENNETT'S 
MILK-BONE 
FREE 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
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Your dog can’t be trusted to select a well- 
balanced diet. That’s your responsibility. 
Authorities have determined exactly what 
is gooc’ for him. BENNETT’S MILK- 
BONE is the dry, hard basic food upon 
which dog ar.d puppy diets should be built. 
Wholesome and cizan as the food you eat. 


Dog Biscuit 
Veterinarians recommend Spratt’s 
foods because they provide in cor- 
rectly balanced proportions the es- 


sential bone and muscle building 
elements which the dog con- 


very successful entrant in the field trials | Send for FRFE TRIAL PACKAGE stitution needs. They pro- 
but was a good winner on the bench. | F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company mote health and vigor and 
‘Sailor,’ now some eight years old, re-'| 133 Avenue D New York, N. Y. insure normal growth.  Or- 
—the ’ gat y > der from your grocer, drug- 
tains his great usefulness in the field. Also Pacific Const Pistributor: SHERMAN T. BLAKE COMPANY gist, pet shop, sporting id. 
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oe I was interested to see him well placed in ealer or seedsman. 
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it is stated that this same “Sailor” pro- 
duced in one litter field trial Champion 


ict “Beau of the Boreen” winner of the 
Champion Stake, “Belle of the Boreen” a 
big winner in the field and runner up to Standard for 52 Years 
“Beau” for the Championship and lastly.) — | Ca uttactivs camadion tor at 
but not least “Fieldstone Coronet” a su-|"—° ~ Dog ailments. Dealers everywhere. 
perb bitch now in America and the prop- Witte fer Fes mple of Bergeant’s 
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QUICK LUNCH 
A New Food for Your Dog 

Pure fresh meat combined with 

wholesome cereals and_ thor- 

oughly cooked. Send 50c. to- 
day for three |-lb. cans postpaid. 


DOG MEDICINES 


and 


erty of Mr. Augustus B. Field of Sterling- 
ton, N. Y. This bitch can work beauti- 
fully all day and won the silver cup for 
the best dog in the show at the recent 
New Hampshire trials, beating 176 Point- 
ers and Setters, and was pronounced the 
best looking Pointer in America, of either 
sex, by the two competent judges. The 
above is no isolated case, but just the first 
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Dog Fanciers Take Notice 


Good leather dog collars with Your Name 


Plate Attached, $1. Beck’s Book—‘‘The Trail 
Hounds,” all about training and handling 
Hound Dogs, price $1. Medicine for any Dog 
‘Ailments, price each $1. Hunting Horns, 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 


and J that comes to memory as I write, || price .S8-. Satisfaction, Guaranteed, 0» Money, || 60 cents at druggists or by mail 
ubt Another outstanding case, which’ it |] Set cece Fwens® swe cleo Boy Pur. | DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
peau would do no harm to mention, is that of a|} BECK BROTHERS, F-48 Herrick, Ills. || Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
ting : s ' pedigree blanks free. 
& Pointer dog of quality that won on the — 

vork bench some hundred first prizes at the 
r of Championship shows in England and Airedale 
_ known as “His Majesty.” This dog was 

“k also an outstanding worker, and of the History, Breeding, Training . 
M best of ancestry, for work and _ looks. By WituiaM A. BRUETTE Worm Capsules Kills both tape and 


who 


Mated to a bitch named “Edith Mead” he 


HIS instructive and interesting work 


dogs. Stops running fits. Results in 2 hours. Nostarv- 
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man pion pitch of England Felicity of Ar latest and best book on the subject. 255 Water Street Charlies City, lowa 
> ia dagh” and a crack deg by the name of Those who desire to train their dogs to —- 

fi “Mead Duke.” This dog is in all respects | § the highest state of efficiency either as com- Sree ee ee ee ee eee 
eri- mee . : panions or for hunting will find easily 

: . better dog than his sire for litter, looks understood and practical instructions on the M d B ki 
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ent the best Pointer dog living, viz, “Tiverton 193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 VERY phase of the subject has been 
oks. Breeze,” the only dog that has taken the With one year’s subscription to Dae mess carefully covered and the important 
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number of the great “Stainton Spruce,” 
the present English sensation, together 
with “Wellaway,” a field trial winner, 
and other winners. This is but another 
way of saying that we all know that 
“blood will tell” and “like begets like.” 





Breeding indiscriminately to poor looking 
dogs, even though they have won “run- | 
ning trials,” will never produce the Amer- 
ican Gentleman’s dog, and what has been | 
Written above about Pointers is equally 
applicable to Setters. 


At a recent show in company with a 
friend I passed along the English Setter 
benches, with the exception of one, per- 
haps two dogs. They were anything but 
a rosy lot—some maybe able to work, but 
the'r looks belie them. Pointing to one of | 





the two good ones without reference to my | 
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Kennel Records 


HANDY book fer immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks .that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 


With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 
$2.90 
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lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable tne amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
an@ Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 
$3.00 
Remit to 


Book Department 


Fores STREAM 
80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY ONE OF 
Georgia’s best four-year-old coonhounds. Will 
trail and tree in icy water. Free trial allowed 
D. D. Scott, D-116, Calhoun, Ga. 


COONHUNTERS—OUR SEASON PRACTI- 
cally over. Will sell my best coonhound at % 
_— on trial. L. B. Beadles, S-655, Dyersburg, 

enn. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, IIl. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, Ill. 


BEAGLE PUPS, $10.00. W. 
Alpine, N. Y. 


WANAKSINK BEAGLES, REG. FLORIST 
—Blue Cap. strains. Puppies. Glen Wild, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP, ONE FOUR-YEAR- 
old coonhound on trial. C. Scott, B351, May- 
field, Ky. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED, PEDIGREED, 
Broke, Walker foxhounds, also puppies. At stud, 
Big String and six other stud hounds. Write for 
sale list and stud card. DR. M. CASPER, 265 
Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


TRIAL. 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR .TRAINING OR 
Boarding. For Sale Pointers, Setters Puppies. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


IRISH SETTERS—BEAUTIFUL PUPPIES 
and grown dogs, world’s best breeding at reason- 
able prices. All papers. Wm. Thayer, South 
Byron, New York. 


PROMISING YOUNG POINTERS AND 
setters. Exchange for good rifles, shotguns, dol- 
lars. MAX NASH, Tracy, Minn. 


FIVE MALE PUPPIES—ENGLISH SET- 
ter—Subject registration Gladstone Whitestone 
strain. Thirteen weeks old—fifty dollars each. 
Inquire 1022 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock, 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


POLICE PUPS, BEST IMPORTED BLOOD- 
line. Males $15; females $10. Registered free. 
David Schmidt, Cologne, Minn. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES ALL COLORS. 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. Males 
$20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 
C.O.D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hanna- 
ford, N. Dak. 


SPANIELS 


WORKERS 
Montasula 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
and winners for sale and at Stud. 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS. PUPS, BRED 
bitches and trained dogs. Avandale and Hors- 
ford breeding. Quality highest. Prices lowest. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash, 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR 
Hunting, Bench and Companion. M. Hankinson, 
Sinclairville, N. Y 
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catalogue, I offered the opinion he could 
cutwork or outshow anything exhibited 
there. I was not mistaken, as on referring 
to my catalogue I found this dog was one 
brought over from the well known pro- 
fessor Turton-Price of Dundee, Scotland, 
and of a line of blood that has for many 
generations been bred with the utmost 
care for working qualities and grand 
looks. Two days later I saw by the news- 
paper he had won the special for best dog 
in shows, all breeds. 

Harking back to blood lines which have 
been thoroughly tested, for our ideal dog 
for the American, I am of the opinion that 
the most valuable acquisition one of these 
gentlemen can make will be found to be 
one or more bitches of undoubted good 
looks and excellent working qualities, 
that come from a prepotent line such as I 
have described above, and mating her 
with the utmost care to one or other of the 
imported dogs now available in this coun- 
try. As a rule Pointers and Setters breed 
true to type provided they come from 
families as shown in my statement above 
where I cited two and three -extraordi- 
narily good specimens both for looks and 
work in one litter. In this way it will not 
be necessary to run to large numbers be- 
fore one secures one or more high-class 
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specimens that can be counted upon to 
give the owner a thrill at work or at the 
show. Remember every day of the year js 
not a shooting day, and a long off season 
looking at an “eye sore” is not fraught 
with any great joy to either his owner or 
his friends, also the old saying still stands 
true that it costs just as much to feed a 
poor one as a good one. 

If further proof be necessary as to the 
combination of ,good looks and work, in- 
stances could be cited of outstanding cases 
right here in the United States, as witness 
“Mary Montrose” and “Royal Flush,” 
both of whom combine these great merits 
to a very high degree. Already there are 
many signs that we have amongst us, gen- 
tlemen who appreciate to the fullest extent 
the pleasure of working behind good 
lookers, and the numbers are increasing. 
We note M. P. H. Powel, a North Caro- 
lina sportsman, who besides getting excel- 
lent work supports the shows with a real 
high-class team of gentlemen’s shooting 
dogs, and from their blood lines seems to 
be following along the lines I have indi- 
cated in this article. 

The American sportsman is certainly 
entitled to the best, and my observation 
prompts me to say that he is in a fair way 
of getting it. 


Mead Duke, owned by Augustus B. Field, Sterlington, N. Y. 


Down in Carolina 


(Continued from page 215) 


dense thicket of rather large pines, with 
the result that he came back directly over- 
head, and in the ensuing confusion of 
shifting artillery from front to rear, we 
both missed completely. Told in so many 
words it sounds either amateurish or im- 
probable; but it was just one of those 
unusual and unexpected things that make 
the hunt worth discussing—if not cussing. 
One day in high broom sage a single 
came so directly for my face, which was 
sticking up just above the dense grass, 
that I involuntarily ducked; in fact I 
could distinctly feel the wind from his 
beating wings. And again, as this time, 
two guns missed the retreating target. 


It takes much less time, somehow. to 
find birds in good cover with a stainch 
dog, than to tell about it. We nected 
three more birds from the other two 
groups of singles, all of which had found 
better cover in the fields than the ‘irst 
group in the pines, but which flew over 
the hills and far away when flushed, the 
close-in birds taking the distant ones with 
them out of the fields. It was great sport 
at that, and mighty good for the ammu- 
nition manufacturers judging from the 
way we wasted shells beyond the sixty- 
yard line where number eights don’t seem 
to carry much kick, or else are so fat 
scattered that a kill is mostly accidental. 
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Does a quail always boom when he 
rises? I have heard old hunters debate 
that subject pro and con by the pipeful. 
That day in the Carolina fields I proved 
to my own satisfaction that a flushed bird 
does not always boom away from the 
kick-up. ‘Evidently he reserves the crash- 
ing noise for occasions tended to put fear 
into the heart of man or beast who 
frightens him from his food or dusting 
place. I was partly over a rail fence 
when a large bird darted noiselessly out 
and quietly sped away. So slick was his 
feint that I hardly noticed him at all and 
only was brought to my senses when he 
was forty yards toward safety. A lucky 
shot tumbled him. His trick almost suc- 


ceeded. Perhaps it had worked any num- . 


ber of times previously. 

We started across the dirt road into 
an adjoining field of stubble, but Bob was 
ahead of us. His movement became 
wary, he scented trails on the sandy 
ground, he was no doubt approaching 
something interesting by the way he 
moved. 

A great flock of doves suddenly flew 
over our heads, distracting attention by 
their unexpected appearance and erratic, 
will-o’-the-wisp manner of flight. Neither 
shot: we were after white meat that day. 
And there was good old Bob on point. 

It was a recurrence of that event which 
comes at the first covey rise; wild ex- 
citement, mental speculation upon the 
course of flight, new resolutions to take 
time, to wait, to lead ... and they were 
up and away like streaks of light. We 
each drew a single. Not so good, but 
we solaced ourselves with the candid and 
undebatable fact that.a bird in bag does 
not again set to any dog or thrill the 
hunter with a burst to wing. 

Walking up a thicket along an old 
fence, I had an unusual and beautiful 
sight of an alert quail at close range. 
My companion was on the other side of 
the fence wading through thick weeds 
and the breaking stalks of some kind of 
growth from which the leaves drop leav- 
ing a brittle shaft. My own course was 
over silent sand. 5 

Suddenly a slight movement in the edge 
of the cleared field caught my attention 
and arrested my feet. It was a quail 
that had been frightened by the crunch- 
ing tread of my companion on the other 
side. He had run through the hedgerow 
to the safety of the open field. His neck 
was stretched seemingly twice its natural 
length and the exquisite head was tilted 
high—a little aristocrat of the wild. My 
fingers itched for the trigger of a ‘good 
camera more than for that of my gun. 
Presently my companion crashed into the 
fence and frightened away the little fel- 
low, all unconscious of my presence. 

But once he was catapulted on strong 
wings into air and was becoming a di- 
minishing speck over the field against the 
sky, my admiration vanished. He was 
now frightened game, I had given him a 
sporting chance, my aim was steady, he 
was my bird. 

Meanwhile Bob had disappeared com- 
pletely. Not a distant ranging dog, still 
there are always places where it is easy 
enough to get out of sight in the weeds 
and uneven places over the fields, and 
Bob was somewhere pointing. 

We started out in different directions, 
the better to find him, when I happened 
to run into one of those most unfortuunate 
things that occasionally happen. As I 
was walking out of a low place upon 
higher ground’ in a tangle of partridge 
peas, I unhappily blundered into the very 
covey Bob was pointing. Even when 
they flushed T could not see the dog, who 
was hidden behind a thicket; and in the 
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confusion birds filled the air over my 
head and seemingly on all sides. 

If a covey was ever scattered, that one 
was riddled to pieces, but to little avail 
so far as the game pocket of my jacket 
was concerned. Poor Bob turned great 
eyes upon me in surprise. Why had I 
done the unorthodox thing of flushing the 
covey backwards? 

Worst of all, the singles were so very 
widely scattered that we wasted an hour 
locating two of them. That was the zero 
hour of the day. But then, why not be 
philosophers? Birds left would assemble 
at sundown—or at sunrise at the very 
latest—and even next day would be ready 
to give us another try of nerve and skill. 

We started for the flivver, satisfied 
with the “evening” of royal sport, the sun 
was low on the purple hills, night was 
creeping over the land. But Bob was no 
quitter, he ranged back and forth in the 
line. of our advance, and suddenly came 
to a stand in a fence corner right at the 
roadside. 

It was my bird, if anyone’s, and luckily 
I fired just in time, for the shot string to 
catch him full tilt at the top of a spurt 
of flight while climbing over a clump of 
pines. Bob marked him down and 
bounded forward to bring him in. 

But suddenly, in the very act of spring- 
ing through space, it seemed he caught 
those flexible muscles like a cat and 
landed on point. The second single had 
been in line with the spot where the first 
had fallen, anything but a wonderful 
bird dog would have run such a bird up 
blindly. 

My companion brought down this sec- 
ond bird and Bob brought them back to- 
gether, a pretty mouthful. 

It was the finishing touch to a perfect 
afternoon, 

We split our combined bags with the 
native on whose land we had hunted, 
not because of any agreement, but because 
it is sensible custom in the South, specially 
so when the owner of the land goes along 
to help locate the birds; that is, the land- 
owner got one-third. 

Roscoe cranked the flivver, which spit 
and hissed and finally started half- 
heartedly. Dog and men were tired but 
most happy. I half expected to hear my 
companion tauntingly remark, “Didn't | 
tell you so?” But he merely hummed to 
the accompaniment of the snorting flivver 
that old refrain that had haunted me for 
nearly a year, “Caroline, My Heart is 
Calling.” A glorious full moon suddenly 
came into view, coming up swiftly as we 
climbed laboriously up a mountain high- 
way. Truly it was the hunters’ moon. 

Yes, spring and flowers are mighty 
pretty, but give me October thickets in 
the northland or February fields in Caro- 
lina. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for ‘trial. .Catalogue ten cents. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED. 
Catalogue ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, O. . 


FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS, LISTS 
10c. Pete Slater, Box FS, Pana, Ill. 


WHITE COLLIE PUPS THE MOST BEAU- 

| tiful specimens the dog world can offer. Useiul 

and intelligent. Catalogue. Comrade Farm Ken- 
nels, Galion, Ohio. 


JUMBO—NEWFOUNDLAND PEDIGREED 
puppies. Baby’s saiest companion. Earl Thur- 
ston, Hartsville, Ind. 


USEFUL SHEPHERDS WHICH EQUAL 
the best. Show prospects, stock dogs, watch- 
dogs and pals. Black and cream, gray pups. 
Males, spayed females, $15. Wilbur Day, 
Brighton, Iowa. 





TRAINERS DOGS 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot 
ing dogs on grouse, pheasant and quail. Excellent 
references. A. E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 

A delightful reminder of 
crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 


and personal experience. 


The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 


more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


With one year’s subscription to 
ForEST AND STREAM, $3.25 


Book Department 


FOREST eu STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


HEN one takes a trip to New York City, one 

wants to return with more knowledge. When 

I went to the National Game Conference last 
December I learned that the cotton rat and the western 
ground squirrel are enemies of ground nesting birds, they 
being eaters of eggs. Also I learned that the western 
ground squirrels are spreading eastward and have reached 
Illinois. Then I learned or discovered that the number 
of papers to be read in the two days were so many that, 
in order to get to their end, there would be no time for 
discussion at the close of each paper. Questioners, ‘like 
myself, were raising discussion, I being the chief offender ; 
under the circumstances, the chairman, Mr. George D. 
Pratt, was right in finally stopping discussion. Still, it 
seems to me, where possible, there should be a limited 
time for questions. 

Mr. W. B. Coleman, Superintendent of Game Propa- 
gation, Virginia, read a paper on “Quail Breeding.” His 
paper, as read, settled the fact that quail could be bred 
and the audience did not dispute it. I can say that I 
know of no game bird that can be bred easier than bob 
white, providing that you are in the peach and sweet 
cherry belt. Large open pens, well planted with a va- 
riety of small seeds, protected from vermin, is the way 
to breed hundreds of bob white, valley, blue, and other 
“quail,” as well as chukar, red-legged and gray par- 
tridges. Our American “quail” are all partridges. 

Mr. J. Carl 
Hunting of the 
Gaybird Farms, 
Great Mis- 
senden, En- 
gland, read a 
paper on breed- 
ing the gray 
partridge. He 
affirmed the 
fact that they 
could. be bred 
by the thou- 
sands under 
proper care and 
environment. 

Then I was 
called upon to 
explain my 
methods of 
“dealing with 
destructive spe- 
cies.” 

After that, 
very much time, 
it seemed to me, 


5B 


AN UNSCRUPULOUS GAME KILLER, 


The great horned owl lives in the deep woods and harries the furred and feathered 
folk of forest and stream and fields. Jack Miner calls him the winged wildcat. 
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was spent on the habits of certain so-called good hawks 
and owls. One commentator expressed surprise thit 
Major Allan Brooks would come out so strongly against 
the marsh hawk. Mr. Hoyes Lloyd read a paper on 
beneficial hawks. At the close of that paper, the game 


<4men, hunters of ducks, and so on, went out into the ante 


room and expressed their opinions which were far from 
being in accord with Mr. Lloyd. 

Just here, let me digress a moment to say that no one 
delights in trees more than I do and far be it from me 
to condemn the protectors of our trees. But we no 
longer require big gray timber wolves to protect our 
forests from the deer. So | say that the time has come 
for. us to destroy the destroyers of our trees and birds. 
We all know that mice will kill trees, but a wire guard 
around each tree will prevent such destruction; then, 
with proper traps, we can catch, not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of mice every month; many more, indeed, than 
hawks and owls might catch, and we will not destroy 
beneficial game and song birds in so doing. These mice 
will make most delicious food, and a very safe food: for 
all the predatory fur bearers such as mink, skunk, fox, 
etc., that we are now raising on farms. A mink, in the 
wild, will kill many a bird that in the course of a year 
will destroy, each one of them, a hundred thousand in- 
sects that are destructive to our trees and crops. Our 
country is now almost denuded of game birds. For in- 
stance, we have 
‘planted some 
one hundred va- 
rieties of berry- 
bearing shrubs, 
the berries of 
which are eaten 
by all insect- 
eating birds 
during the win- 
ter montlis 
when insects are 
scarce. With 
what result? 
Very surprising. 
The berries, 
red, yellow, sil- 
ver, white, 
black, blue, or- 
ange, pink, scar- 
let, brown, re- 
main on the 
bushes _ because 
there are no 
birds. Should a 
bird appear on 
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a bush, eating the berries, at once a hawk 
appears on the horizon and eats the bird. 


Actually, four pairs of redbirds have had | 


their nests destroyed this last summer, to 
my positive knowledge, within a mile of 
my house. It is the rare farmer who is 
really observant; they do not generally 
note the actions of wild life about them. 
If we could turn the farmers’ young sons 
and daughters into vermin destroyers, 
they would, in four years, be astounded 
at the practical results of native upland 
game restoration, So would many of 
those who are wanting to see it increase. 

Do not forget to kill the field mice and 
the pine mice. By including these mice, 
as well as gophers and groundhogs, you 
will protect our trees and our game birds. 

Many farmers own far too much land 
and they only half cultivate it. They 
don't at all control the vermin that live 
with them on their farms, They should 
consider this matter of pest contro] more 
seriously. Just now, my neighbor farm- 
ers, very good men as far as neighborli- 
ness is concerned, pester me to the an- 
noyance point because they are sending a 
real army of weasels to my place, that is, 
they do not look after vermin on their 
farms and it spreads into my place. My 
summer resort neighbors pester me by 
sending me a few score cats to kill. They 
have no evil thought toward me or my 
stock; in fact, with two exceptions, they 
have made no objection to having their 
cats killed and are friendly.. I must 
admit, too, that I take much pleasure in 
killing these wild, bad, house cats, espe- 
cially when I have known them, indi- 
vidually, to have destroyed some of my 
partridges and grouse. 

Hon. W. W. Cory advanced some new 


ideas regarding the cause of disease in| 


rabbits and grouse. His ideas were too 
deep for the consideration of many 
members attending the game conference. 
Now, it is absurd to joke about any fact, 
as our children’s children will discover 


the facts and belittle us for our ignorance. | 
extolling the astute, far-sighted ones of | 
us. If all things come from the sun, per- | 
haps disease may also, and may be the | 


result of the sun’s rays being partially 
obscured. 

Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward, President 
of the Izaak Walton League, read a 
paper on Water Pollution. To fish men 
it was by far the most important paper 
read at the Conference. The thought 


that occurred to me was that we should | 


take a lesson from the Chinese in the 


matter of our sewage disposal and return | 


the solid matter to the land. This is 
one 
yellow race cannot comprehend. I do 
not know of anything that gives me more 
pleasure than to shovel rich fertilizer 
into the ground around some of my 
favorite trees and see them fairly jump, 
growing as many feet in a given time as 
they formerly did inches, in response to 
the fertilization. We are lazy-minded, 
shunning useful work, and as a conse- 
quence our muscles are suffering rheu- 
matism, which is simply stagnation, a 
decay or rotting of an unused and un- 
wanted part of us. 


During the fine days of March, I al- 
ways let the birds out to eat the old dead 
grass and to pick up sand and gravel. 
At this time I change the wild waterfowl 
to barley, which I throw in the water 
where most of it sinks and they have to 
get down for it. Barley has more re- 
productive vitamins than oats, unless one 
Were to use the sprouted oats. March is 
the time to induce egg formation in quite 
a section of our country. Down south, 
this change should be made in February; 
farther north, in April. 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR 


BOOK 


of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
industries 


176 pages — beautifully printed 
and illustrated. ‘Tells all about 
fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ATTRACT Wild Gucks, Fish, Muskrais, Upland 
eet Game Birds and Animals 
| Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Ce!- 
ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. 








FREE COPY 
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Get Ihe Most FromYour furs 


We Tan Skins and Make 
Fine Garments.Ask Us How 


The most satisfactory way to secure a fur 
garment is to have the raw furs you —. or 
purchase tanned and made up by us. You 
will save about half the retailer’s price and 
secure a garment that is stylishly designed, 
beautifully made and guaranteed by a64 year 
old institution known all over America as 


“The Old Reliable Fur House” 
Custom made furs from skins you furnish are first 
tanned by our special process and then made into 
the very latest styles of coats, scarfs, chokers, 
robes, etc. Think of the satisfaction of selecting 
your own raw furs— the assurance of quality 
workmanship and the certain 


Substantial SAVINGS 
It will pay you well to send 
for a copy of our 1929 Fash- 
ion Book. It's free—a 
postal brings it. 

H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 

























WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE FASHION BOOK 


T-O-D-AY ! 






SILVER FOX NEWS 


the Silver Fox 


Get the truth 


business. 


Helpful 
instructions for those who are in the 


about 
Hints an 





| expert 












business and those planning to go in. 


subscription. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. A. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St., 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 
breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 








Cy Breed squabs and 
(ay make money. Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
ing how to do 
One is 48 





waste of the white race that the | 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


it, 
Pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4. 
You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILL 


NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS we'suppiystoe 


and pay you following prices for all you raise; 

Chinchillas average $3 each—New Zealand 

Whites $2 each.32-page illustrated book, catalog 

. ‘and contract, also copy of Fur Farming maga- 

zine, tells how to raise rabbits for bi¢ orofits, all for 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Holmes Park, Missouri 






For Spring Shipment 


Mongolian,: Silver, 
Golden, Lady Amherst, 
and Versicolor Pheasants, 
Special prices in quantity orders. 


Ringnecks, 


Feed- 


Mallard Ducks. 
| ing and rearing instructions free with order. 


Illustrated Literature—10 cents 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Telford, Pa. 





Attract Wild Duck: 


Plant their favorite natural 
foods now—Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant. Im- 
mediate shipment. TERRELL’S 
Seeds Grow. Write today for 
free planting helps. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 
328 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wise. 
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Dealer 
Prices 


Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
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EGGS EGGS EGGS 


Reeves 
Wild 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 








BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves ; letters from customers, includ- 
ing sportsmen, clubs, game officials, 
ete. Delivery December to late 
April. Live arrival anywhere 
guaranteed, anyquantity. Larg- 
est producer America’s BEST 
Game Bird. ORDER NOW. 
M. E. BOGLE 
Meridian 3? 





We teach you At Home by Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 
mais, Heads, Tan Furs and Make Rugs. Be a taxider- 
my artist. Easily, quickly learned by men, women and 


Bove. Tremendousiy interesting and fascinating. Decorato 


home and den with beautiful art. Make Big Profits from 
Spare Time Selling Specimens and Mounting for Others. 
Yes absolutely Free—beautiful book 
Free Book=ii;. all about how to learn taxi- 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delizhted. Don’t Delay’ 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 2943 Siwood Bide. 


50,000 
Bob White Quail 


February, March, April 


| DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
EAGLE PASS, TEXAS 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
























Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Wholesale prices and prompt 


1255 Tyl . N. E., 
Crown Iron Works Co, #955 7yier St..N. E 
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[CLASSIFIED ADVER: ASST ls MHI ADVERTIS al 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. April forms close February 21st. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 


from + to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


PPEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
Pigeons, Guineas, Wild geese, ducks. Free cir- 
cular, John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


JUNKIN PHEASANTRY, R. 6, BOX 654. 
Portland, Oregon, offers: Pheasants and 4,000 
Ringneck eggs. ° 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND AMHERST, 
also Japanese Silkie Bantams. S. M. Snyder, 
Metamora, III. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SPRING DELIV- 
ery. English Ringneck, Mongolian Ringneck, 
Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst, and Reeves. Towa- 
mencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 


MINK—SELECT BRED FEMALES. 
your orders in early. Cold Spring Fur 
Homer, Minn. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


ORNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. 
Filman, Aldershot, Ont. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED — ORDERS 
now booked. Bred skunks, raccoons, minks, in- 
structive, interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farms, Springfield, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE— MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
peer Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


TUDOR MINK RANCH—BREEDER DARK 
high grade mink. R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 


MUSKRATS FOR BREEDING OR STOCK- 
ing; quality, sex and live delivery guaranteed. 
Lotridge Fur Farm, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


MUSKRATS FOR BREEDING. SELECTED 
breeders raised from Ontario Rice Lake stock. 
The world’s best strain, sex and live delivery 
guaranteed. Canada Fur Co. Ltd., Beaverton, 
Ont., Canada. 


LIVE _MUSKRATS. 
Black $25.00 per pair. 
Brown $15.00 per pair. 


GET 


Farms, 


WALT 


DELIVERY NOW. 
Extra males $7.50 each. 
Extra males $5.00 each. 
Live delivery at destination and sex guaranteed. 


Dept. 6-C, W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa. 
_MAKE BIG PROFITS CHINCHILLA RAB- 
Guaranteed plan returns your investment. 
Real money makers. F. Mueller, 6833 U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


QUALITY BRED RACCOONS $28 EACH, 
Star Black Skunk $22. Dark northern Muskrats 
suitable for pen raising $18 pair. W. L. BERG- 
LUND, Motley, Minn. 


WANTED—TEN WILD TURKEY aye 
and two Toms. Write lowest price.  S. 
SPRAGINS, Aberdeen, Miss. 


RINGNECK AND FANCY PHEASANT 
eggs. Prices reasonable. Sandberg Pheasantry, 
1302 Carson Ave., La Junta, Colo. 


HUTCHES. MATERIALS, 50c EACH. 100 
Hutches cleaned one hour; fed complete, 30 min- 
utes. Rabbits healthy, profitable Stamp _ for 
particulars. _ON EIDA’ LAKE FUR FARM, 
Jewell, N. Y. 


RABBITS 


BEST CHINCHILLAS: 
Leaming, Westerly, R. I. 


CHINCHILLA FUR RABBITS a SALE. 
Dedricks Rabbitry, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


REASONABLE. 


TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS, LIVE 
muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill 
any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide 
from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for 
free catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs 
& Son, Dept. 13-C, Seta; Penna. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Shootin’ Frogs 


(Continued from page 179) 


attention to the space within three of four 
feet of the water-line, because it is here 
that most of the frogs are seen. Many 
of the big fellows sit high up on the bank, 
and many also lie far out among the lily- 
pads, but it is almost impossible to see 
them in either of these positions, so that 
nearly all of those that fall before the 
sportsman’s pistol are killed close to the 
water’s edge. When a frog jumps into 
the water he usually swims a long dis- 
tance—usually clear across the pool—be- 
fore coming to the surface, and then it is 
only the tip of his nose which emerges 
in the shelter of some floating weed or 
lily-pad. Sometimes a frog does not swim 
away at all, but kicks up a great curtain 
of mud and then doubles back almost to 
the place where he jumped in, but gener- 
ally speaking, it is not worth while to look 
very long for a frog which has jumped 
into the water. 

Since adult frogs breathe by means of 
lungs, many people imagine that they 
must come to the surface for air every 
few minutes, but every experienced frog 
hunter knows that this is by no means 
the case. I have kept frogs under water 
for hours at a time, and, as a matter of 
fact, all frogs in this latitude spend the 
whole winter buried in the mud at the 
bottom of some pond or stream. The 
truth is that the frog does not use his 
lungs under water at all; when a frog 
dives he expels large bubbles of air from 
his nostrils, which are then tightly closed, 
and the throat does not show the swal- 
lowing movements which accompany his 
ordinary breathing above the water. The 
frog’s whole skin acts as a_ breathing 
organ—air passes through it from the 
water into the blood, exactly as it passes 
through the thin membrane which covers 
the gills of a fish. This being the case, 
it is of no use to stand about waiting for 
a frightened bullfrog which has jumped 
into the water, because he can remain 
submerged all day if he really wants to. 

Everybody knows; of course, that frogs 
come from tadpoles, but it is really as- 
tonishing that so few frog hunters have 
any really adequate knowledge of the 
frog’s breeding habits and life history. 
After sleeping away the winter months at 
the bottom of some deep pool, the bullfrog 
usually emerges in late April or early 
May, and eats a huge meal of insects or 
any other small creatures that he can find. 
As soon as his hunger is satisfied he turns 
his mind to love, and begins the sonorous, 
bull-like bellowing which is responsible 
for his name. 

The tadpoles emerge in about ten days 
—little black creatures with feathery gills 
sticking out at each side of the head. The 
external gills soon disappear, and the little 
fellows assume the golden brown color 
characteristic of bullfrog tadpoles every- 
where. The young tadpole has a round 
sucker mouth, and lives mostly upon tiny 
plants, although he is occasionally seen 
feeding upon dead fish or animals in the 
water. When the creature is about six or 
seven inches long the hind legs grow out; 
a little later the front legs appear and 
the largemouth develops, and still later 
the tail is gradually lost. Unlike most of 
their smaller relatives, the bullfrog tad- 
poles do not develop into frogs until the 
second or even the third season. The 
size of a frog depends upon temperature 
and food supply as much as upon age, 


but most of the big frogs killed by hunters 
in the Ozark country are probably at least 
five or six years old. 


An adult bullfrog will not touch any 
sort of motionless food, but he is ready to 
eat any moving object that he can possibly 
swallow, and often attempts to swallow 
things that are altogether too large for 
him. Most frog hunters seem to think 
that bullfrogs feed mostly upon small in- 
sects, but one has only to examine the 
contents of a few stomachs to see that this 
is not the case. Not only small creatures, 
but great night-moths, gigantic beetles, 
crawfish, toads, smaller frogs, young tur- 
tles, fish, and even small birds are all de- 
voured with apparent relish. A _ full- 
grown bullfrog will snatch at almost any- 
thing that moves—except a snake, of 
which the whole frog tribe is deathly 
afraid. I once put a very small garter 
snake into a cage containing several gi- 
gantic bullfrogs, and every one of them 
made instant and frantic efforts to escape. 


The observant frog-hunter learns many 
other interesting facts about the habits 
of his quarry. For example, on a warm 
day one finds all the frogs sunning them- 
selves and feeding among the weeds and 
lily-pads, but let the temperature fall a 
very few degrees, and not a frog can be 
found anywhere. Frogs in captivity re- 
main out of the water, or at least with 
their heads protruding, as long as the 
weather is fine, but the moment the air 
becomes colder than the water the frogs 
descend to the bottom of the aquarium and 
remain there until it becomes warmer 
again. 

Another peculiar thing is that although 
the frog has well developed organs of 
hearing —note the large external ear- 
drums just behind and below the eyes— 
and can certainly hear such sounds as the 
bellowing of his fellows, he makes no use 
of hearing in detecting the approach of 
danger. The hunter may shout at the top 
of his voice, discharge firearms, or make 
any other loud noise without disturbing 
his quarry in the slightest degree. Not 
so with the sense of sight, however; the 
frog’s eye is very sensitive to moving 
objects within a radius of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and the least movement fre- 
quently causes him to jump into the 
water. Seated quietly by a shallow pool 
one evening, with three large bullfrogs at 
my feet, I shot one of them with a .45 
caliber revolver without alarming his fel- 
lows in the least, tut at my first movement 
to retrieve the dead frog the others dived 
into the pool at once. The moral of all 
this is that while frog hunters may laugh 
and talk as much as they like, they had 
best move about deliberately, and avoid 
all sudden or violent movements, 


Frog shooting with a small pistol is an 
ideal recreation for the man who does 
not take his sport too seriously—the chap 
who regards the actual killing of game 
as only one of many pleasures incidental 
to an afternoon’s ramble in the country. In 
the first place, the frog hunter carries no 
heavy or cumbersome outfit. A_ light 
pistol in the belt, a box of cartridges and 
a wire fish-stringer in the pocket—that’s 
all thére is to it. No clumsy rod-cases, 
no long guns, no heavy shells, no un- 
wieldy tackle-boxes. Then, too, most of 
the frog hunter’s time is spent in looking 
about, scanning every inch of shore line 


It will identify you. 
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and scrutinizing every weed-patch—a sort 
of watchful idleness very different from 
the vigorous and continued activity of 
fly-fishermen and bait-casters. The frog 
hunter, therefore, has a better opportunity 
to study the life-dramas of the myriads 
of wild creatures about him, and nature- 
study is after all only the intellectual side 


Forrest AND STREAM 


of sport. The man who takes pleasure in 
the use of the small pistol as an instru- 
ment of precision, and who combines his 
love of hunting with a weakness for the 
leisurely study of nature, will find the 
sport of frog-shooting admirably suited to 
his taste and training. 


Concerning Bait 


(Continued from page 177) 


all day with water freezing on the line. 
Fishing was never better. Large trout 
and silver salmon struck the bait before 
all the line was out. We were too busy 
to feel the cold and too busy to enjoy the 
fishing. For after all is said for the fish, 
there must be some time left for contem- 
plation if the fishing is to be successful. 
We had no time to watch the muskrats 
playing on the icy shore. The flame of 
the tamaracks, the flight of wild ducks, 
the changing beauty of sky and water did 
not exist for us. Even the fish lay crushed 
and unnoticed beneath our feet. We saw 
and thought nothing but the gory business 
of capture. We caught the fish but lost 
the fishing. 

Far different was the effect of another 
day spent on the same lake, It was a 
summer evening and I was staying at the 
lodge of a land-locked captain of a 
Carolina turpentine boat. Tuberculosis 
had driven the old fellow from the sea 
to this remote mountain fastness. Fisher- 
men had gathered and talk hummed about 
the campfire. Each angler defended his 
favorite lure and boasted of the fish he 
would catch on the morrow. The cap- 
tain contributed a few guarded observa- 
tions. He was dedicated to the happiness 
of his guests. After the others had re- 
tired I asked hun in confidence just how 
the fish were biting. “Well,” he an- 
swered reluctantly, “right now they are 
a bit fussy. Th y may take a ‘bass- 
oreno,’ and they may take the ‘cowbells,’ 
and they may take a ‘daredevlet,’ but they 
probably won’t take anything.” 

He was right. The day was warm and 
still, and so were the fish. Now, one of 
the most solemn delusions of fishermen 
is that nature can be coerced. Yet sweet 
reasonableness comes at times to us all. 
The sun was so warm and friendly, the 
air so good, the world so still, Perhaps 
I can be forgiven for winding up my 


tackle and pulling the boat into a reed 
bed. I stayed there for hours while little 
waves made soft music on the shore. I 
know no better way than this of finding 
the peace that all men seek. I watched 
a kingfisher snapping up minnows off the 
shoals, and admired the perfection of his 
technique. But I did not envy him, for 
hunger had driven the fun from his fish- 
ing. That evening I returned to the 
lodge fishless but satisfied with my catch. 

I often go to see Charlie for Charlie 
is the spirit of angling incarnate. He 
lives a simple philosophy. Pleasure is a 
duty and should be sought, duty is not a 
pleasure and should be avoided. He had 
proved the truth of both assumptions dur- 
ing one winter spent in the confinement 
of a town. That was thirty years ago 
and time has softened the remorse. His 
wife left-him when Charlie left town and 
for similar reasons. So now he lives a 
free life on the shore of a mountain lake 
far enough from a settlement to feed the 
solitudes hunger that seventy-four years 
of wilderness have not appeased. Al- 
though his daughter seldom visits him, 
although he has no money except the oc- 
casional mite left by a vagrant fisherman 
for the use of a leaky boat, although life 
has treated him altogether shabbily, 
Charlie goes with a twinkle in his eye. 
That twinkle cannot be fired by his 
bachelor companion, Lew, poor gloomy 
Lew who. “got the catarrh and lost his 
rememberings.” It comes direct from the 
fisherman’s soul of Charlie, for fishing is 
the grand passion that keeps his spirit as 
well as his body alive. Three quarters 
of a century have yielded him this one 
durable satisfaction, but it is enough. 
And so with the sun of his life setting, 
Charlie is gathering tackle and bait for 
final encounters. Good fishermen know 
that these will be the best for the finest 
fishing is just before dark. 


The best fishing is just before dark. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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IED ADVERTISING 


DUCK FOODS 
_ MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 


| for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


ORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant lerrell’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
game. 33 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. Bik., 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


NATURAL FOODS FOR DUCKS, FISH, 
Muskrats. Wild Rice, Sago .Pond Plant, Wild 
Celery, Wapato, for Spring Planting. Literature. 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 8, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota. 








LIVE BAIT FISHING 


AIR-FED MINNOW BUCKETS KEEP 

| your bait lively for many days, by replacing oxy- 

gen from air automatically aad See ad on 

| page 203. Write for free catalogue. Air-Fed 
Mig. & Stamping Co., Quincy, Ill. Box C-s. 








FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


FISHERMEN—FOOL FISH AND HOLD 
’em with Fletcher's Camouflaged “TUG” Leaders! 
Our special process does the trick. 35c each, 3 
for $1.00. Dandy fish-bait formula Free! Fletcher- 
Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 

THE VEX LURE (PRICE $1.25) HAS THE 
action that makes game fish strike. Send us $1.00 


and names of five fishermen; we'll send you ‘Vex’ 
postpaid. Vex Bait Co., Tacoma St., Dayton, O. 


TESTED FISH BAIT RECEIPT AND IN- 


structions 25c. Henry Bergman, Box 5, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


FISHERMEN ATTENTION! 





PRESERVE 
that Rod: A preparation that will not darken 
the daintiest silk windings. Waterproof, Trans- 
parent, and Flexible. Sets over night and looks 
like a coating of glass. Once used you will never 
use varnish again. Enough for several Rois. 
$1.00. EDWARD C. GOODWIN, 20 Loantaka 
Way, Madison, N, J. 


BOATS 


BOATS:—BUILD YOUR OWN USING OUR 
ready cut materials during your spare time and 
have ready for early Spring launching. 55 de- 
signs, Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts, Cruisers, 
| Sail and Row. Send 10c for catalog. BROOKS 

BOAT CO., INC. DEPT. 3, SAGINAW WEST 
| SIDE, MICH. 





CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 2623, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
| genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the UL. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 58 B. South St., 
Boston. 


_ RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 
St., Chicago, Il. 


SELL—100 NEW AND USED SHOTGUNS, 
Rifles, Revolvers, Firearms. List 10c. N. P. 
FRAYSETH, Milan, Minn. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. 





INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $5.00; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARRQW- 
HEADS, $2.50. “Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 2%c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. FS., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. 

| Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


It will identify you. 





i CLASSIFIED ADVE Rrrs Cv il 


inn eer en lll 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


with order, April forms close February 21st. 


INDIAN CURIOS—Continued 


GENUINE SIOUX INDIAN COSTUMES 
and beadwork. Buying direct from Indian. Prices 
reasonable. Free price list. Lyon Curio Store, 
Clinton, Nebraska. 


ANTIQUES, GUNS, PISTOLS, ANCIENT 
Indian Relics, Miscellaneous Relics. New list 
for stamp. G. R. Moore—‘‘The Relic Man’’— 
615 N. Pearl St., Janesville, Wisc. 





RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$14 size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill 
and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


OLD MONEY WANTED—HIGH PREMI- 
ums paid for all rare coins. Price list, 4c. Sen 
- ZENAS F. MATTSON, F2, Centerville, 

Tash, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASS $3 to $50. HAVE 
you one to exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 
Owego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — UNCLAIMED MOUNTED 
deer heads. List for stamp. Geo. E. Link, 
Taxidermist, Phillips, Wisc. 


FOR SALE — TWO LARGE NEWLY 
mounted Moose Heads. Also Newly Mounted 
Elk Heads, Mountain Sheep and Mountain Goat 
Heads, Mule and Whitetail Deer heads at reason- 
able prices. Express prepaid anywhere in U. S, A. 
on approval. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR | 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


OZARKS—FIVE ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER, 
river-front, $100.00. $5.00 monthly. Fishing, 
hunting, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO PUR- 
chase Canadian fishing and hunting lands. De- 
scriptive list free. Robinson, 34 Burris, Hamilton, 
Canada. 


SALE—SHORE COTTAGES AND LAKE 
Farms. Wilbur Field, Burlington, Vermont. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


YOU ARE WANTED. MEN—WOMEN, 18 
up. U. S. Government Jobs. $105.00 to $280.00 
month. Steady. Short hours. Vacation. Experience 
usually unnecessary. Many February Peemans- 1 
tions. 82-page book with full particulars FREE. | 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N 32, Rochester, N. 3 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘“‘How to Write for 
Pay,” free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
Mo. 


MEN—EARN UP TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector; we as- 
sist you to position after completion of 3 months 
home study course or refund your money. Pro- 
motion rapid, Write for free booklet G-53, Stand- 
ard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton Inst., 1455 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


FOREST RANGERS; 
start $1620 Year; vacation; steady jobs. 
forests: protect game. Qualify now. 

Write Bradley Inst., B-22, Denver, 


PARK RANGERS; | 

j Patrol | 

Details | 
Colo. 


In writing to advertisers mention 


Forrest AND STREAM 


(CLASSIFIED “ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
hoards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO 
demonstrate and take ten orders daily direct from 
motorists. Amazing Magnetic Trouble Light. 
Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. 
Write for demonstrator and particulars. Magno 
Co., 6 Beacon St., Dept. 663, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 





YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating auto parts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRIN- 
KLE, Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
SITION. HIBBELER, D104, 2104 N. Key- 
stone, Chicago. 








FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


SILVER FOX, CROSS FOX, RED FOXES, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Fur Sheep for sale. FU 
FARMS, Cathay, N. D. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 





PEKINGESE AND GRIFFONS (BRUSSEL) 
of quality. Puppies by winning Stud.  Alltoy 
Kennels, R. D. 4, Norristown, Pa. 


March, 1929 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog 
active, intelligent searcher and a true. 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
sage loafing and back trailing. Instruc. 
ions are given for developing a pack an 
the subjects of field trials, care, 20 Wg 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is th 

first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream - - $3.00 


REMIT TO 


80 Lafayette St. 


The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. The 
correct principles of training, feeding, gen- 
eral rules for care of health, remedies in 
sickness and scientific breeding are clearly 
outlined. Bound in cloth, price $1.00 post- 
paid to any address in U. S. A. 


With One Year’s Subcription to 
Forest and Stream - + $3.00 


Book Department 


INO 


Fores y STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N.Y, | 








FOREST AND STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Enclosed $............to cover the 


ment in your 


my name and 





For a 
For a 


following classified advertise- 


.words including 


three-time order deduct 
six-time order deduct.. 


For a twelve-time order deduct 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


It will identify you. 
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ing Adventures 


Guiding—Trapping— Big Game 
Hunting from Mexico to Maine 
TRUE NARRATIVES, NOT ROMANCES 


By V. E. LYNCH 


The world known trapper and Maine’s famous guide for big game hunters 








Thrilling 
Adventures 


Guiding. Trapping, Big Game Hunting 
By V.E.LYNCH 


This book is handsomely bound in cloth with 50 
illustrations from actual photographs. 174 pages 
of highly interesting reading. Printed on good 
paper from clear readable type. 


SF LL LF FO 


This fascinating book given 


FREE 


with a year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM, if 
you will send us 50c extra to pay the cost of packing 
and postage. 

Send $3.00 in all and you get a year’s subscription, new 
or renewal, and a copy of THRILLING ADVENTURES. 
So certain are we that your purchase will prove satis- 
factory that we agree to refund money if not satisfied. 


CONTENTS 


My Early Days in the 9 Hunting in the Maine 
Ozark Mountains Wilderness 

The Young Trapper Ac- After the Black Bear in 
cidentally Runs Onto a Northern Maine 
Moonshiner Still A Charging Bear 
Hitting the Trap Line 2 That Big Black Thing 
Entered a Cave After an —An Exciting Tale of 
Old Killer the Bear Hunt 
Trapping Jack’s Forks Capturing a Cub 

and Current River Bruin Raids a Camp 

In the Big Bend Country 5 A Narrow Escape from 
on the Rio Grande Death with a Bear 

The Author Battling Trapping Bobcats and 
with a Coyote Bringing Them in Alive 
Raided by Mexican Ban- Deer Hunting in 


ForesT AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Herewith $3.00 ($2.50 for one year’s subscription to Forest 
AND STREAM and 50 cents to pay postage and packing) for 
which you are to send me Forest-ANp STREAM for one year 
and—Free—the premium book, THRILLING ADVENTURES, 
by V. E. Lynch. 


Remit to FOREST AND STREAM, 80 Lafayette Street, New York,N.Y. 








The only way we could improve 
the world’s: best shell 


HE Winchester Leader has long been a favorite among 

shooters who want the very finest shotshell that money 
can buy. And now the Leader is finished with a coat of special 
lacquer which still further improves its fine waterproof quali- 
ties, enriches its appearance and provides a crimp of ideal 
hardness. Loaded with standard smokeless powders in 12, 16 
and 20 gauge and with progressive burning powders in 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge—with high brass cup and the improved 
Winchester New No. 4 Primer—you will find this glistening 
lacquered Leader even more of an outstanding leader among 
shotshells than before. Ask your dealer. 


Write for booklet— 
“The Game—-The Gun—The Ammunition” 
a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


ND don’t forget Winchester Ranger— 

“the shell that takes the high cost out 
of shooting and keeps all the satisfaction 
in.” Particularly popular at the traps where 
it keeps expenses down while providing as 
good a shell as anyone could ask. Many 
trap shooters, in fact, have made their best 
scores with Ranger Trap Loads. Also made 


in standard game loads—12, 16 and 20 gauge. 





